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SONNET 


TO THE 

AUTHOR OF CLARISSA . 


O master of the heart! whose magic shill 
The elope recesses of the soul can find. 

Can rouse, becalm, and terrify the mind, 

Notv melt with pity, now with anguish thrill; 

Thy moral page while virtuous precepts fill. 

Warm fron>the heart, to mend the age design’d. 
Wit, strength, truth, decency, are all combin'd 
To lead our youth to good, and guard from ill.* 

O long enjoy what thou so well hast won. 

The grateful tribute of each hones?heart. 
Sincere, nor hackneyed in the ways of men ; 

At each distressful stroke their true tears run? 
And Nature, unsophisticate by Jtct y 

Owns and applauds the labours of th> pen.' 
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preface. 


r I^HE following History is given in a Series of 
^ Letters, written principally in a double, yet 
separate correspondence; 

Between two young ladies of virtue and honour, 
bearing an inviolable friendship for each other, and 
writing not merely for amusement, but upon the 
most interesting subjects; in which every private 
family, more or less, may find itself concerned': 
and. 

Between two gentlemen of free lives; one of 
them glorying in his talents for stratagem and in¬ 
vention, and communicating to the other, in con¬ 
fidence, all the secret purposes of an intriguing 
head and resolute heart. 

But here it will be proper to observe, for the sake 
of such as may apprehend hurt to the morals of 
youth, from the more freely written letters that 
the gentlemen, though professed liberties as 
to the female sex, and making it one pf theie* 
wicked maxims, to keep no faith with any of. the 
individuals of it, who are throwif int’o their power, 
are not, however, either infidels or scoffers; nor 
. yet such as think themselves freed from the observ¬ 
ance of those other moral duties which bind man 
to man, 
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On the contrary, it will be found, in the progress 
of the w ork, that they very often make such reflec¬ 
tions upon eaeh'other, and each upon himself and 
his own actions, as reasonable beings must make, 
who disbelieve not a future state of rewards and 
punishments, and who one day propose to reform— 
One of them actually reforming,-and by that means 
giving an opportunity to censure the freedoms 
which fall from the gayer pen and lighter heart of 
the other. 

And yet that other, although in unbosoming him¬ 
self to a select friend, he discovers wickedness 
enough to entitle him to general detestation, pre¬ 
serves a decency, as well in his images as in his 
language, which is not always to be found in the 
works of some of the most celebrated modern 
writers, whose subjects and characters have less 
warranted the liberties they have taken. 

In the letters of the two young ladies, it is pre¬ 
sumed, will be found not only the highest exercise 
of a reasonable and practicable friendship, between 
minds endowed with the noblest principles of virtue 
and religion, but occasionally interspersed, such 
delicacy of sentiments, particularly with regard to 
the ether sex; such instances of impartiality, each 
freely, as a fundamental principle of their friend¬ 
ship, blaming, praising, and setting right the other, 
as are strongly to be recom/nended to the observa¬ 
tion of the younger pari, (more especially) of female 
readers. 

The principal of these two young ladias is pro- 
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unworthy, who set those doctrines at defiance, are 
condignly, and, as it may be said, consequentially, 
punished. 

From what has been said, considerate readers 
will not enter upon the perusal of the piece before 
them, as if it were designed only to divert and amuse. 
It will probably be thought tedious to all such as 
dip into it, expecting a light novel, or transitory ro¬ 
mance ; and look upon the story in it (interesting as 
that is generally allowed to be) as its sole end, ra¬ 
ther than as a vehicle to the instruction. 

Different persons, as might be expected, have 
been of different opinions, in relation to the con¬ 
duct of the heroine in particular situations; and 
several very worthy persons have objected to the 
general catastrophe, and other parts of the History. 
Whatever is thought material of these shall be ta¬ 
ken notice of by way of postscript, at the conclu¬ 
sion of the History ; for this work being addressed 
to the public as a history of life and manners, those 
parts of it which are proposed to carry with them 
the force of an example, ought to l^e as unobjection¬ 
able as is consistent with the design of the whole, and 
with human nature .• 
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I .el. 

I. jJ/lS.S //ore to Miss Clarissa H nr tone. Desires from her 

the particulars of the rencounter between Mr. Love¬ 
lace and Iter brother; and of the usage she receives upon 
it; also the whole of her story from the time Lovelace was 
introduced as a suitor to her sister Arabella. Admires her 
great qualities, and glories in the friendship between them. 

II. 111. IV. Clarissa to Miss II nice. Gives the requested 
particulars.—Together with the grounds of her brother’s 
and sister’s ill will to her: and of the animosity between 
her brother and Lovelace.— Her mother connives at the pri¬ 
vate- correspondence between her and Lovelace, for the sake of 
preventing greater evil. Character of Lovelace, from' an 
enemy.—Copy of the preamble to her grandfather’s will. 

V. From the. same. Her father, mother, brother, briefly 
characterized. Her brother’s consequence in the family. 
Wishes Miss llowe had encouraged her brother's address. 
Endeavours to find excuses for her father s ill temper, and 
for her mother's passiveness. 

VI. From the same. Air. Symmes, Mr. Mullins, Mr. Wyerly, 
in turn proposed to her, in malice to Lovelace ; and, on 
their being rejected, Mr. Holmes, Leave given her to visit 
Miss Howe for a few days. Her brother*; insolent behaviuur 
upon it. 

VII. From the same. The harsh reception she meets with on 
her return from Miss Howe. Solmes’s first visit. 

VIII. From the same. All her family determined in Soltnes's 
favour. Her aversion to him. She rejects him, and is for¬ 
bid going to church, visiting, receiving visits, or writing to 
any body ont of the house. 

IX. From the same. Her expedient to carry on a private 
correspondence with Miss Howe. Kegrets the necessity she 

< is laid under to take such a clandestine step. 

VOL. I. I 1 
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X. Mis* Howe to Clarissa. Inveighs against the Harlowe fa¬ 
mily for proposing such a man as Solmes. Characterizes 
them. Is jealous of Antony Harlowe's visits to her mother. 
Rallies her friend on her supposed regard to Lovelace. 

XI. Clarissa *io 'Miss Howe, is nettled and alarmed at her 

#■ raillery. 'Her reasons for not giving way to a passion for 

Lovelace. 

XII. Miss Horn, in reply. Continues her raillery. Gives Love¬ 
lace’s character from Mrs. Fortescue. 

XIII. XIV. Clarissa to Miss Howe. The views of her family 
in favouring the address of Solmes. Her brother's and sister’s 
triumph upon the difficulties into which they have plunged 
her. 

XV. Miss Howe to Clarissa. She accounts for Arabella’s ma¬ 
lices Blames her for having given up the power over the 
estate left her by her grandfather. 

XVI. XVII. Clarissa to Miss Howe . Offends her father by 
her behaviour to Solmes in his presence. Tender conversa¬ 
tion between her mother and her.— Offers to give up all 
thoughts of fjovdaccy if she may be freed from Holmes's ad¬ 
dress. Substance of one of Lovelace's letters, of her an¬ 
swer, and of his rcpl). Makes a proposal. Her mother 
goes down with it. 

XVIII. Fi •am the same. The proposal rejected. Her mo¬ 
ther affects severity to her. Another interesting conversa¬ 
tion between them. 

XIX. From the same. Her dutiful motives for putting her 
estate into her father's power. Why she thinks she ought 
not to have Solmes. Afflicted on her mother’s account. 

XX. XXI. From the same. Another conference with her 
mother, who leaves her in anger.—She goes down to beg 
her favour. Solmes comes in. She olTers to withdraw ; but 
is forbid. What follows Upon it. 

XXII. From the same. Substauce of a letter from Lovelace, 
Slip desires leave to go to church. Is re ferred to her bro¬ 
ther, and insultingly refused by him. Her letter to him. 
His answer. 

XXIII. XXIV. XXV. From the same. Her faithful Han¬ 
nah disgracefully dismissed. Betty Barnes, her sister's maid, 
set over her.—A letter from her brother, forbidding her to 
appear in the presence of any of her relations without 
leave. Her answer.—Writes to her mother. Her mother's 
answer. Writes to her father. His answer. 

XXVI. From the seme. Isdesirous to know the opinion Lord 
M.’i family have of her. Substance of a letter from l,ov< - 
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lay, resenting the* indignities' he itceives from her rela¬ 
tions. She freely acquaints him, that he has nothing to ex¬ 
pect from her contrary to her duty. Insists th^t his next let¬ 
ter shall be his last. 

XXVII. Miss Howe to Clarissa. Advises her to resume her 
estate. Her satirical description of Solmes. Rallies her 
on her curiosity to know what opinion Lord M. and his fa¬ 
mily have of her. Ascribes to the difference in each of 
their tempers their mutual iove. (Jives the particulars of a 
conversation between her mother and her, on Clarissa’s 
case. Reflects on the Harlowe family, and particularly on 
Mrs. Harlowe, for her passiveness. 

XX VI11. C’tirissa. in an'wer. Chides her for the liberties 
she takes with In*r relations. Particularly defends her mo¬ 
ther. Chides her also for her lively airs to her own mother. 
Desires her to treat her freely; but wishes not that she 
should impute love to her: and why. 

XXIX. J't om the same. Her cxpostulntory letter to her bro¬ 
ther arri sister. Their answ er. 

XXX. I'rvm the same. Exceedingly angry with Lovelace, 
on his coming to their church. Reflections on pride, &c. 

XXXI. Mr. Lovetaa to John JJi fjord, Esy. Pride, revenge, 
love, ambition, ora desire of conq *est, his avowedly predo¬ 
minant passions. His eaily vow to ruin as many of the 
fair sex as he can get into his power. His pretence for it. 
Breathes revenge against the Harlowe family, dories in 
his contrivances. Is passionately in love with Clarissa. His 
high notions of her beauty and merit. Vet is incensed 
against her for preferring her own relations to him. Clears 
her, howe tv r, of intentional pride, scorn, haughtiness, or want 
of sensibility. What a triumph over the «**x,and over her 
whole fainilv, if he can carry off a lady so watchful and 
»o prudent! Is resolved, if he cannot have the sister, to 
carry off th * brother. Libertine as he is, can have no thought 
of any other woman than Clarissa. Warns Bel ford, Mow ¬ 
bray, Tourvillo, and Belton, to hold themselves in readiness 
to obey his summons, on the likelihood there is of room for 
what he calls glorious mischief. 

XXXII. XXXIII. C larissa to Miss Howe. Copies of her 
letters to her two uncles; and of their charactcrestic answers. 
—Her ex postu I at or \ letter to Solmes. Hi* answer An in¬ 
solent letter from her brother, on her wilting to Solmes. 

XXXIV. Lovelace to Be’ford. He directs him to come down 
to Imri. Lor what end. Description of the poor inn he 
puls up at in disguise; and of the innocent daughter there, 
i i 2 
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whom he calls his Rrsebud. lie resolves to spare her.,Pride 
and policy his motives, and not principle. I ligenuous reflec¬ 
tions on his own viciousdispositiou. lie had been a rogue, 
he sayS, hall he^been a plougliboy. Resolves on an act of 
generosity to his Rosebud, by way of atonement, as he calls 
* it, for some of his bad actions; and for other reasons, which 
appear in the sequel. 

XXXV. from the same. His artful contrivances and deal¬ 
ings with Joseph Reman, i/is revenge and his love upper¬ 
most by turns. If the latter succeeds not, he vows that the 
Ilarlowes j'linl! feel the former, although for it he become an 
exile, from his country for ever. lie w ill throw himself into 
Clarissa’s presence in the Woodhouse. If he thought he 
had prospect of her favour, lie would attempt to carry her 
off: that, he says, would be a rape worthy of a Jupiter. 
The arts hr. is resolved to practise when hr sees her, in order 
taengngc her future reliance upon his honour. 

XXXVI. Clarissa lo Miss llowc. Lovelace in disguise sur¬ 
prises her in the Woodhouse. Her terrors on first seeing 
him. He greatly engages her confidence (os he had de¬ 
signed) by his respectful behaviour. 

XXXVII. Miss Hone to Clarissa. After rallying her on her 
not readily owt ing the passion which she supposes she has 
for Lovelace, she desires to know how far she thinks him 
eligible for his best qualities, how far rejectable for his 
worst. 

XXXVIIL XXXIX. Clarissa to Miss Jim or. She disclaims 
tyranny to a man ucho respects her. 1 lei unhappy situation 
to be considered, in which the imputed lave is held by her 
, parents to be an undutiful, and therefore a criminal passion, 
and where the,supposed object of it is a man of faulty morals. 
—Is interrupted by a visit from Mrs. Norton, who is sent up 
to her to influence her in Solmes’s favour. An affecting 
conversation between them. What passes upon it, and 
aft t it. 1 

XL. from the same. Resumes the requested subject. What 
sort of man she dmld have preferred to Mr. Lovelace. 
Arguments she has used to herself in hit. favour, and in his 
disfavour. Frankly owns. Hint were he now a moral man, 
she would prefer him to alt tec men she ever sew. Yet is 
persuaded, t'. it she could freely give up tii" one man, to 
get rid of toe other, as she. had offered to her fri-nds. Her 
delicacy affected by MLs Howe's raillery: and why. Gives 
her opinion of tiie force which figure or persitn may be al- * 
lowed to have upon her sex. 
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XL* From the same. A letter from* her mother, (with pat¬ 
terns of rich silks) in which she intreats her to comply with 
all their wishes. What ought to be the principal mieto of a 
good wife in adorning her person. Her diArtSs. Begs leave 
U> wait upon her mother alone. Her father’s*angry lettor, 
ordering her to prepare for her wedding-day. Solmes re¬ 
quests to see her. She refuses. All in tumults below upon 
it. Her brother and sister desire that she may be left to 
their management. 

XLII. From the same. A very warm dialoguebetween her 
sister and her. Her sister’s envy, unnatural behaviour, and 
violence. Clarissa sends down proposals in writing to her 
friends, and a letter to her brother. His insolent answer; 
in which he tells her, that her proposals will be considered 
in full assembly, next morning; but that, if they shall be 
complied with, he will retire to Scotland, and never more 
return to Harlowe Place. 

XL1II. From the sttme. Hardly doubts but her proposal* 
will be accepted. Paints to herself, as her relations arrive 
one by one, what their deliberations,and the result of them, 
will be, when they arc all assembled. Her proposals re¬ 
jected. Her sister's cruel insults on the occasion produce 
another warm dialogue between them. Her sister leaves her 
in a fury. She is greatly disturbed at the contents of a let¬ 
ter from Lovelace. 

XLIV. From the same. Her aunt Hervey, accompanied by 
her sister, makes her a visit. Further insults from her sister. 
Her aunt’s fruitless pleas in Solmes’s favour. 

XLV. From the same. Another visit from her aunt and sis¬ 
ter. The latter spitefully insults her with the patterns. 
A tender scene between her aunt and her iiT Arabella’s ab¬ 
sence. She endeavours to account for the inflexibility of hex 
parents and uncles. 







ON 


THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 

OF 

NOVEL-WRITING. 


J ^ Collection of Novels has a better chance 
of giving pleasure than of commanding 
respect. Books of this description are con¬ 
demned by the grave, and despised by the fasti¬ 
dious; but their leaves are seldom found unopen¬ 
ed, and they occupy the parlour and the dress¬ 
ing-room while productions of higher name are 
often gathering dust upon the shelf. , It might 
not perhaps be difficult to show that this species 
of composition is eiTtitled to a hjgher rank? than 
has been generally assigned it. Fictitiou^ad- 
ventures, in one form or other, have ma^e a jftr* 
of the polite literature of every age and nation 
These have been grafted upon the actions of 
their heroes; they have Seen interwoven with 
their mythology; they have been moulded upon 
VOL. i. b 
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the Planners of the age,—and, in return, have 
influenced the manners of the succeeding gene¬ 
ration by the sentiments they have infused and 
the sensibilities they have excited. 

Adorned with the embellishments of Poetry, 
they produce the epic ; more concentrated in 
the story, and exchanging narrative for action, 
they become dramatic. When allied with some 
great moral end, as in the Telemaque of Fcnelon, 
and Marmnntel’s Ilclisaire, they may be termed 
didactic. They are often made the vehicles of 
satire, as in Swift’s Gulliver's Travels, and the 
Cuudulc and Ba/joi c of Voltaire. They take a 
tincture from the learning and polities of the 
times, and are made use of successfully to attack 
or recommend the prevailing systems of the day. 
When the range of this kind of writing is so 
extensive, and its effect so great, it seems evi¬ 
dent that it ought to hold a respectable place 
among the productions of genius ; nor is it easy 
to say, why the poet, who deals in one kind of 
fiction, should have so higlv’a place allotted him 
• in the,temple of fame; and the romance-writer 
low u one as in the general estimation he is 
confined to. fo measure the dignity of a writer 
by the pleasure he affords Jiis readers is not per¬ 
haps using an accurate criterion ; but the inven¬ 
tion of a story, the choice of proper incidents. 
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the ordonnanee of the plan, occasional beauties 
of description, and above all. the power exercised 
over the reader’s heart by filling it with the 
successive (.motions of love, pity, joy,languish, 
transport, or indignation, together with the grave 
impressive moral resulting from the whole, im¬ 
ply talents of the highest order, and ought to be 
appretiated accordingly. A good novel is an 
epic in prose, with more of character and less 
(indeed in modern novels nothing) of the super¬ 
natural machinery. 

If we look for the origin of fictitious talcs and 
adventures, we shall he obliged to go to the 
earliest accounts of the literature of every age 
and country. The Eastern nations have always 
been fond of this species of mental gratification. 
The East is emphatically the country of inven¬ 
tion. The Persians, Arabians, and other nations 
in that vicinity have been, and still are, in the 
habit of employing people whose business it is, 
to compose and to relate entertaining stories; 
and it is surprising how many stories (asPlmell’s 
Hermit for instance) which have passed .current" 
in verse and prose through a variety T>f forties, 
may be traced up to this source. From Persia 
the taste passed into the soft and luxurious 
Ionia. The Milesian Tufa, written by Aristides 
of Mdetus, at what time is not exactly known, 
b 2 
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sccm to have been a kind of novels. They were 
translated into Latin during the civil wars of 
Marius and Sylla. They consisted of loose love 
stories, “but were very popular among the Ro¬ 
mans; and the Parthian general who beat Cras- 
sus took occasion, from his finding a copy of them 
amongst the camp equipage, to reproach that 
nation with effeminacy, in not being able, even in 
time of danger, to dispense with such an amuse* 
ment. From Ionia the taste of romances passed 
over to the Greeks about the time of Alexander 
the Great. The Golden Aas of Lucian, which 
is exactly in the manner of the Arabian Tales, 
is one of the few extant. 

In the time of the Greek emperors these 
compositions were numerous, and had at¬ 
tained a form and a polish which assimilates 
them to the most regular and sentimental of 
modern productions. The most perfect of those 
which are come down to our lime is Thea- 
geves and Chariclea, a romance or novel, writ¬ 
ten ,by Heliodoms bishop of Tricca in Thes- 
*saly, who flourished under Arcadius and Ho- 
nonus. 'Though his production was perfectly 
chaste and virtuous, he was called to account 
for it by a provincial synod-, and ordered to burn 
his book or resign his'bishopric ; upon which, 
with the heroism of an author, he chose the 
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latter. Of this work a new translation was given 
in 1789 ; and had this Selection admitted trans¬ 
lations, it would have found a place here. It is 
not so much read as it ought to be ; *and it may 
not be amiss to inform the customers to circu¬ 
lating libraries, that they may have the plcasmc 
of reading a genuine novel, and at the same 
time enjoy the satisfaction of know ing how peo¬ 
ple wrote in Greek about love, above a thousand 
years ago. The scene of this work is chiefly laid 
in Egypt. It opens in a striking and picturesque 
manner. A band of pirates, from a hill that 
overlooks the Heraeleotie mouth of the Nile, see 
a ship lying at anchor, deserted by its crew ; a 
feast spread on the shore; a number of dead 
bodies scattered round, indicating a recent 
skirmish or cptarrel at an entertainment: the 
only living creatures, a most beautiful virgin 
seated on a rock, weeping over and supporting a 
young man of an equally distinguished figure, 
who is wounded and apparently lifeless. These 
are the hero anfl the heroin^ of the'pfece, and 
being thus let into the middle of the stsiryj-vhe 
preceding events are givcn # iu narration.* The 
description of the manner of life of the pirates 
at the mouth of (Ik- Nile is curious, and no doubt 
historical, it showsuhat, as well then as in 
llo^ner’s time, piracy was looked upon as a 
hi 
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mode of honourable war, anti that a captain who 
treated the women with respect, and took a re¬ 
gular ransom for his captives, and behaved well 
to bis men, did not scruple to rank himself with 
other military heroes. Indeed it might be diffi¬ 
cult to say why he should not. It is a circum¬ 
stance worth observing, that Tasso has in all 
probability borrowed a striking circumstance 
from the Greek romance. Chariclea is the 
daughter of a queen of ./Ethiopia, exposed by her 
mother to save her reputation, as, in conse¬ 
quence of the queen, while pregnant, having 
gazed at a picture of Perseus and Andromeda, 
her infant was born with a fair complexion. 
This is the counterpart of the story of Clorinda, 
in the Gierusalentme Liberata, whose mother is 
surprised with the same phaenomenon, occa¬ 
sioned by having had in her chamber a picture 
of St. George. The discovery is kept back to 
the end of the piece, and is managed in a striking 
manner. There is much beautiful description, 
of wh^ch the ponjp of heathen sacrifices and 
pfuecs 'jo'ns makes a great part; and the love is at 
once passionate and chaste. 

The pastoral romance of Longus is also 
extant in the Greek language. It is esteemed 
elegant, but it would be impossible to chas¬ 
tise it into decency. The Latins, who backless 
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invention, had no writings of this kirfd, ex¬ 
cept the Golden Ass of Apuleius may be reck¬ 
oned such. In it is found the beautiful episode 
of Cupid and Psyche, which has "been ele¬ 
gantly modernized by Fontcnelle. But ro¬ 
mance writing was destined to revive with 
greater splendour under the Gothic powers, and 
it sprung out of the histories of the times, 
enlarged and exaggerated into fable. Indeed 
all fictions have probably grown out of real ad¬ 
ventures. The actions of heroes would be the 
most natural subject for recital in a warlike 
age; a little flattery and a little love of the mar¬ 
vellous would overstep the modesty of truth in 
the narration. A champion of extraordinary 
size would be easily magnified into a giant. 
Talcs of magic and enchantment probably took 
their rise from the awe and wonder with which 
the vulgar looked upon any instance of superior 
skill in mechanics or mcdicinej or acquaintance 
with any of the hidden properties of nature. 
The Arabian tafes, so well.known ancl.so de¬ 
lightful, bear testimony to this. At* in 
Tartary a magician appears,,wh.o brings Various 
curiosities, the idea of which was probably sug¬ 
gested by inventions they had heard of, which 
to people totally ignbrant of the mechanical 
powers would appear the effect of enchantment. 
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How <*asily might the exhibition at Merlin’s, or 
the tricks of Jonas, be made to pass for magic in 
New Holland or Otaheite ! Letters and figures 
were easily turned into talismans by illiterate 
men, who saw that a great deal was effected by 
them, and intelligence conveyed from place to 
place in a manner they could not account for. 
Medicine has always, in rude ages and countries, 
been accompanied with charms and superstitious 
practices, and the charming of serpents in the 
East is still performed in a way which the Eu¬ 
ropeans cannot discover. The total separation 
of scholastic characters from men of the wot Id 
favoured the belief of magic : and when to these 
causes are added tlie religious superstitions of 
the times, we shall be able to account for much 
of the marvellous in the first instance. These 
stories, *as well as the historical ones, would be 
continually embellished, as thev passed from 
hand to hand, trll the small mixture of truth in 
them was scarcely discoverable. 

The, first Gothic # romances appeared under the 
veTtiVaWegnise of history. Arthur and the knights 
of the round table, Charlemagne and his peers, 
were their favourite heroes. The extended em¬ 
pire of Charlemagne and his conquests naturally 
offered themselves as suffjects for recital; but it 
seems extraordinary that Arthur, a British prijicc. 
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the scene of whose exploits was in Wales, a 
country little known to the rest of Europe, and 
who was continually struggling agaipst ill-for¬ 
tune, should have been so great a favourite upon 
the continent. Perhaps, however, the compara¬ 
tive obscurity of his situation might favour the 
genius of the composition, and the intercourse 
between Wales and Brittany would contribute to 
diffuse and exaggerate the stories of his exploits. 
In fact, every song and record relating to this 
hero was kept with the greatest care in Brittany, 
and, together with a chronicle deducing Prince 
Arthur from Priam king of Troy, was brought 
to England about the year 1100, by Walter 
Mapes archdeacon of Oxford, when he returned 
from the continent through that province. This 
medley of historical songs, traditions, and 
invention, was put into Latin by Geoffry of 
Monmouth, with many additions of his own, 
and from Latin translated into French in the 
year 1115 , under the title of Brut d'Angleterre. 
It is full of the grossest anachronisms. Merlin , 
the enchanter, is a principal character in it, He 
opposes his Christian magic io the Arabian sor¬ 
cerers. About the same time appeared a similar 
history of Charlemagne. Two expeditions of 
his were particularly celebrated ; his conversion 
of the Saxons by force of arms, and his expe- 
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dition into Spain against the Saracens; in re¬ 
turning from which he met with the defeat of 
Roncevaux, in which was slain the celebrated 
Roland. This was written in Latin by a monk, 
who published it under the name of Archbishop 
Turpin, a cotemporary of Chailemagne, in order 
to give it credit. These two works were trans¬ 
lated into most of the languages of Europe, and 
became the groundwork of numberless others, 
each more wonderful than the former, and each 
containing a sufficient number of giants, castles 
and dragons, beautiful damsels and valiant 
princes, with a great deal of religions zeal, and 
very little morality. Amadis da Gaul was one 
of the most famous of this class. Its origin is 
disputed between France and Spain. There is 
a great deal of fighting in it, much of the mar¬ 
vellous, and very little of sentiment. It has 
been given lately to the public in an elegant 
English dress by MV. Southey ; but notwith¬ 
standing he has considerably abridged its tedi¬ 
ousness, a sufficiency of that ingredient remains 
to m^Ke’ it rather a task to go through a work 
which was once so great a favourite. Palmcrin 
of England, Don Belianis of Greece, and the 
others which make up the catalogue of Don 
Quixote’s library, are of this stamp. 

Richard Coeur de Lion and his exploits *vere 
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greatly to the taste of the early romance writers. 
The Crusades kindled a taste for romantic adven¬ 
ture ; the establishment of the Saracens in Spain 
had occasioned a large importation of* genii and 
enchantments, and Moorish magnificence was 
grafted upon the talcs of the Gothic chivalry. 
Of these heroic romances, the Troubadours 
were in France the chief composers : they began 
to flourish about the end of the tenth century. 
1 hey by degrees mingled a taste for gallantry 
and romantic love with the adventures of he¬ 
roes, and they gave to that passion an importance 
and a refinement which it had never possessed 
among the ancient?. It was a compound of 
devotion, metaphysics, Platonism, and chivalry, 
making altogether such a mixluie as the world 
had never seen before. There is something 
extremely mysterious in the manner in which 
ladies of rank allowed themselves to be addressed 
by these poetical lovers ; sometimes no doubt 
a real passion was produced, and some instances 
there are of its hatinsi bad tragical consequences : 
but in general it may be suspected that UiG-ad- 
dresscs of the Troubadours and otliet poe'tf were 
rather a ti ihute paid to rank than to beauty; and 
that it was customary lor young men of parts, 
who had their fortune tb make, to attach them¬ 
selves to a patroness, of whom they made a kind 
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of idoly sometimes in the hopes of rising by her 
means, sometimes merely as a subject for their 
wit. The manner in which Queen Elizabeth 
allowed herself to be addressed by her courtiers, 
the dedications which were in fashion in Dry- 
den’s time, the letters of Voilure, and the gene¬ 
ral strain of poetry of Waller and Cowley, may 
serve to prove that there may be a great deal of 
gallantry without any passion. It is evident 
that, while these romance writers worshipped 
their mistress as a distant star, they did not dis¬ 
dain to warm themselves by meaner and nearer 
fires j for the species of love or rather adoration 
they professed did not at all prevent them from 
forming connexions with more accessible fair 
ones. Of all the countries on the continent, 
France and Spain had the greatest number of 
these chivalrous romances. In Italy the genius 
of the nation and the facility of versification led 
them to make poetry the vehicle of this kind of 
entertainment. The Cantos of Boiardo and 
Ariosto are romances in verse. 

loathe mean time Europe settled into a state 
of comparative tranquillity : castles and knights 
and adventures of distressed damsels ceased to 
be the topics of the day, and romances founded 
upon them had begun' to be insipid when the 
immortal satire of Cervantes drove them off the 
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field, and they have never since been able to 
rally their forces. The first yvork of entertain¬ 
ment of a different kind which was published in 
France (for the Pantagruel of Rabelais is rather 
a piece of licentious satire than a romance) was 
the Astrea of M. d’ Urfe. It is a pastoral 
romance, and became so exceedingly popular, 
that the belles and beaux of that country assumed 
the airs and language of shepherds and shep¬ 
herdesses. A Celadon (the hero of the piece) 
became' a familiar appellation for a languishing 
lover, and men of gallantry were seen with a 
crook in their hands, leading a tame lamb about 
the streets of Paris. The celebrity of this work 
was in great measure owing to its being strongly 
seasoned with allusions to the intrigues of the 
court of Henry the Fourth, in whose reign it 
was written. The volumes of Astrea are never 
opened in the present day but as a curiosity ; to 
read them through would be ahSavy task indeed. 
There is in the machinery a strange mixture of 
wood nymphs and druids. The work is full of 
anachronisms, but the time is supposed'to^e in 
the reign of Pharamond or hi* successors. The 
tale begins with the lover, who is under the dis¬ 
pleasure of bis mistress, throwing himself into 
the water, where he narrowly escapes drowning 
VOL. i, c 
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at the very outset of the piece. We find here 
the fountain of love , in which if a man looks, 
he sees, if he is beloved, the face of his mistress; 
but if not, he is presented with the countenance 
of h is rival: long languishing speeches and little 
adventures of intrigue fill up the story. It is inter¬ 
spersed with little pieces of poetry, very tolerable 
for the time, hut highly complimentary. One 
of them turns upon the incident of the poet’s 
mistress having burnt her cheek with her curling- 
iron; on which he takes occasion to say, “ that 
the fire of her eyes caused the mischief This 
work was however found so interesting by M. 
Iiuet, the grave bishop of Avrauchcs, that when 
he read it along with his sisters, he was often 
obliged (as lie tells us) to lay the book down, 
that he and they might give lrce vent to their 
tears. 

Though Cervantes had laid to rest the giants and 
enchanters, a new style of fictitious writing was 
inlroduped, not less remote from nature, in the 
romances de longue haleinc, which originated 
in f riluce, and of which Calprcnede and Mad. 
Seudery were the Kiost distinguished authors. The 
principle of these was high honour, impregnable 
chastity, a constancy unshaken by time or acci¬ 
dent, aud a species of love so exalted and refined. 
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that it bore little resemblance to a natural pas¬ 
sion. These, in the construction of the story, 
came nearer to real life than the former had 
done. The adventures were marvellous, but not 
impossible. The heroes and heroines were 
taken from ancient history, but without any re¬ 
semblance to the personages whose names they 
bore. The manners therefore and passions 
referred to an ideal world, the creation of the 
writer; but the situations were often striking, 
and the sentiments always noble. It is a curious 
circumstance that Rousseau, who tells us that 
his childhood was conversant in these romances, 
(a course of reading which no doubt fed and 
inflamed his fine imagination) has borrowed 
from them an affecting incident in his Nouvelle 
Heloise. St. Preux, when his mistress lies ill 
of the small-pox, glides into the room, ap¬ 
proaches the bed in order to imbibe the danger, 
and retires without speaking. Jidie, when reco¬ 
vered, is impressed with a confused idea of having 
seen him, but whether in a deeam, a vision, or 
a reality, she cannot determine. This strikilig 
circumstance is taken front thy now almost for¬ 
gotten Cassandra of Scudcry, The complimen¬ 
tary language of these productions seems to have 
influenced the intercourse of common life, at 
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least in the provinces, for Soileau introduces in 
his satires— 

“ Dear nobles rampagnards, grands lecleurs dc romans, 

Qui m'ont dit tout Cyrus dans leurs longs compliment.'’ 

The same author made a more direct attack 
upon these productions in a dialogue entitled 
Les Haros de Roman, a humorous little piece, in 
which he ridiculed these as Cervantes had done 
the others, and drove them off the stage. 

Heroic sentiment and refined feeling, as ex¬ 
pressed in romances and plays, were at their height 
about this time in France; and while the story and 
adventures were taken from the really chivalrous 
ages, it is amusing to observe how the rough 
manners of those times are softened and polish¬ 
ed to meet the ideas of a more refined age. A 
curious instance of this occurs in Corneille’s 
well-known play of the Cid. Chimene, having 
lost her father by the hand of her lover, not on¬ 
ly breaks off tire connexion, but throws herself 
at the feet of the king to entreat him to avenge 
her by putting Rodrigues to death: “ Sire, ven- 
geSHiVei” But in the genuine chronicle of the 
Cid, with which,.curious, and entertaining work 
Mr. Southey has lately obliged the public, the 
previous incidents of the combat are nearly the 
same, and Ximena in like manner throws 
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herself at the feet of the king; but to beg’what? 
—not vengeance upon the murderer of her fa¬ 
ther, but that the king would be pleased to give 
her Rodrigues for a husband, to whom moreover 
she is not supposed to have had any previous 
attachment; her request seems to proceed from 
the simple idea that Rodrigues , by killing her 
father, having deprived her of one protector, it 
was but reasonable that he should give her 
another. 

Kude times are fruitful of striking adven¬ 
tures ; polished times must render them pleas¬ 
ing.—The ponderous volumes of the romance 
writers being laid upon the shelf, a closer imi¬ 
tation of nature began to be called for; not but 
that, from the earliest times, there had been 
stories taken from, or imitating, real life. The 
Decameron of Botcacio (a storehouse of tales, 
and a standard of the language in which it is 
written), the Cent NouveUes df the Queen of 

Navarre, Contes et Fabliaux without number, 

« • 

may be considered as novels af a lighter texture: 
they abounded with adventure, generally of the 
humorous, often of the licentious kind, and 
indeed were mostly founded on intrigue, but the 
nobler passions were seldom touched. The 
Roman Comujue of Scarron is a regular piece of 
its kind. Its subject is the adventures of a set 
c 3 
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of strolling players. Comic humour it certainly 
possesses, but the humour is very coarse and the 
incidents mostly low. Smollet seems to have 
formed himself very much upon this model.— 
But the Zaide and the Princesse de Cleves of 
Madame de la Fayette are esteemed to be the 
first which approach the modern novel of the 
serious kind, the latter especially. Voltaire says 
of them, that they were “ les premiers romans 
oil Von vit les mccurs des honnetes gens , et des 
avantures naturelles dccrites avec grace. Avant 
elle on ecrivoit d’un stile empoulc des chases pen 
vraisemblables.” “ They were the first novels 
which gave the manners of cultivated life and 
natural incidents related with elegance. Before 
the time of this lady, the style of these produc¬ 
tions was affectedly turgid, and the adventures 
out of nature.” The modesty of Mad. de la Fay¬ 
ette led her to shelter her productions, on their 
first publication', under the name of Segrais, her 
friend, under whose revision they had passed. 
Le Sage in his Gib Bias, a work of infinite en- 
tertafnm'ent though of dubious morality, has 
given us pictures of more familiar life, abound¬ 
ing in character and incident. The scene is laid 
in Spain, in which country he had travelled, and 
great part of it is imitated from the adventures 
of Don Gusman d’ Alvar ache ; for Spain, 
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though her energies have so long lain t&rpid, 
was earlier visited by polite literature than any 
country of Europe, Italy excepted. H^r authors 
abounded in invention, so that the plots of plays 
and groundwork of novels were very frequently 
drawn from their productions. Cervantes him¬ 
self, besides his Don Quixote, which has been 
translated and imitated in every country, wrote 
several little tales and novels, some of which he 
introduced into that work, for he only banished 
one species of fiction to introduce another. The 
French improved upon their masters. There is 
not perhaps a more amusing book than Gil Bias; 
it abounds in traits of exquisite humour and les¬ 
sons of life, which, though not always pure, are 
many of them useful. In this work of Le 
Sage, like some of Smollet’s, the hero of the 
piece excites little interest, and it rather exhibits 
a series of separate adventures, slightly linked 
together, than a chain of even ft concurring in 
one plan to the production of the catastrophe, 
like the Tom Jones of Fielding. The scenes 
of his Diable Boiteux arc still more "slightly 
linked together. That, and his Bachelier de Sa- 
lamanque, are of the same stamp with Gil Bias , 
though inferior to it. 

Marivaux excelled in a different style. His 
Marianne and Paisan Parvenu give a picture 
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of French manners with all their refinement and 
delicacy of sentiment. lie lays open the heart, 
particularly the female heart, in its inmost folds 
and recesses: its little vanities and affectations 
as well as its finer feelings. He abounds in wit, 
but it is of a refined kind, and requires thought 
in the reader to enter into it. He has also much 
humour, and describes comic scenes and charac¬ 
ters amongst the lower and middle ranks with a 
great deal of the comic effect, but without the 
coarseness, of Fielding. He eluded the difficulty 
of winding up a story by leaving both his pieces 
unfinished. Marivaux was contemporary with 
our Richardson : his style is found fault with by 
some French critics. From his time, novels of 
all kinds have made a large and attractive port ion 
of French literature. 

At the head of writers of this class stands 
the seductive, the passionate Rousseau,—the 
most eloquent writer in the most eloquent 
modern language: whether his glowing pen¬ 
cil paints the strong emotions of passion, or 
the enchanting scenery of nature in his own 
romantic country, or his peculiar cast of moral 
sentiment,—a charm is spread over every part of 
the work, which scarcely leaves the judgement 
free to condemn what in it is dangerous or re¬ 
prehensible. His are truly the “ Thoughts that 
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breathe and words that burn.” He has hardly 
any thing of story ; he has but few figures upon 
his canvass; he wants them not'; his characters 
are drawn more from a creative imagination 
than from real life, and we wonder that what 
has so little to do with nature should have so 
much to do with the heart. Our censure of 
the tendency of this work will be softeued, if 
we reflect that Rousseau’s aim, as far as he had 
a moral aim, seems to have been to give a 
striking example of fidelity in the married state, 
which, it is well known, is little thought of by 
the French ; though they would judge with the 
greatest severity the more pardonable failure of 
an unmarried woman. But Rousseau has not 
reflected that Julie ought to have considered 
herself as indissolubly united to St. Preux ; her 
marriage with another was the infidelity. Rous¬ 
seau’s great rival in fame, Voltaire, has written 
many light pieces of fiction which can scarcely 
be called novels. They abound in wit and shrewd¬ 
ness, but they are'all composed to subsefve his 
particular views, and to attack systems which he 
assailed in every kind of way. His Candide 
has much strong painting of the miseries and 
vices which abound in this world, and is levelled 
against the only system which can console the 
mind under the view of them. In L’IngCnu, 
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beside the wit, he has shown that he coukl also 
be pathetic. Les Leltres Peruviennes, by Mad. 
Grafigny, is a'most ingenious and charming 
little piece. Paul et Firginic, by that friend 
of humanity St. Pierre, with the purest senti¬ 
ment and most beautiful description, is pathe¬ 
tic to a degree that even distresses the feelings. 
La Chaumiere Indienve, also his, breathes the 
spirit of universal philanthropy. Caroline de 
Lichtfcld is justly a favourite; but it were im¬ 
possible to enumerate all the elegant composi¬ 
tions of this class which later times have poured 
forth. For the expression of sentiment in all its 
various shades, for the most delicate tact, and a re¬ 
finement and polish, the fruit of high cultivation, 
the French writers are superior to those of every 
other nation. 

There is one species of this composition 
which may be called the Didactic Romance, 
which they have particularly made use of as a 
vehicle for moral sentiment, and philosophical 
or political systems and opinions.—Of this 
nature, is the beautiful fiction of Tclemaque, 
if it be not rather an Epic in prose; the high 
merit of which cannot be sufficiently appreli- 
ated, unless the reader bears in mind when and 
to whom it was written; that it dared to attack 
the fondness for war and the disposition to 
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ostentatious profusion, under a monarch the 
most vain and ambitious of his age, and to draw, 
expressly as a pattern for his successor, the 
picture of a prince, the reverse of him in almost 
every thing. Les Voyages <le Cyrus, by Ramsay, 
and Selhos, by the Abbe Terrasson, are of the 
same kind ; the former is rather dry and some¬ 
what mystical: it enters pretty deeply into the 
mythology of the ancients, and aims at showing 
that the leading truths of religion,—an original 
state of happiness, a fall from that state, and the 
final recovery and happiness of all sentient be¬ 
ings,—are to be found in the mythological sy¬ 
stems of all nations. Ramsay was a Scotchman 
by birth, but had lived long enough in France to 
write the language like a native; a rare acquisi¬ 
tion ! The latter, Selhos, contains, interwoven in 
its story, all that we know concerning the cus¬ 
toms and manners of the ancient Egyptians; the 
trial of the dead before they are received to the 
honours of sepulture, and the various ordeals of 
the initiation, are'very striking. A high.and 
severe tone of morals reigns through the whole, 
and indeed both this and tin; last mentioned 
arc much too crave for the readers of romance 
in general. That is not the case with the Beli- 
saire, and Les Incas, of Marmontef, in which 
the incidents meant to strike the feelings and 
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the fancy are executed with equal happiness with 
the preceptive part. Writings like these co¬ 
operated powerfully with the graver labours of 
the encyclopedists in diffusing sentiments of 
toleration, a spirit of free inquiry, and a desire 
for equal laws and good government over Eu¬ 
rope. Happy, if the mighty impulse had per¬ 
mitted them to stop within the bounds of jus¬ 
tice and moderation! The French language 
is well calculated for eloquence. The harmony 
and elegance of French prose, the tasje of their 
writers, and the grace and amenity which they 
know how to diffuse over every subject, give 
great effect to compositions of this kind. When 
we aim at eloquence in prose, we are apt to be¬ 
come turgid. Florian, though a feebler writer, 
is not void of merit. Ilis Galalee is from 
Cervantes; his Gunsnluede Cordoned built upon 
the history of that hero. 

There is one objection to be made to these 
romances founded on history, which is, that 
if the personages are not judiciously selected, 
they are apt to impress false ideas on the mind. 
Seihos is well chosen for a hero in this respect. 
His name scarcely emerges from the obscurity 
of half fabulous times, aud of a country whose 
records are wrapped in mystery; for all that is 
recorded of Setlm is, merely that there was such 
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a prince, and that, for some reason or other, he 
entered into the priesthood. Cyrus, though so 
conspicuous a character, was probably jhought 
a fair one for the purpose, as Xenophon has evi¬ 
dently made use of him in the same manner; but 
it may admit a doubt whether Belisarius is equal¬ 
ly so ; still less, many in more modern times that 
have been selected for writings of this kind. 
Telemachus is a character already within the 
precincts of poetry and fable, and may illustrate 
without any objection the graceful fictions of 
Fenelon. Our own Prince Arthur offers him¬ 
self with equal advantage for poetry or romance. 
Where history says little, fiction may say much : 
events and men that are dimly seen through the 
obscurity of remote periods and countries, may 
be illuminated with these false lights; but where 
history throws her light steady and strong, no 
artificial colouring should be permitted. Im¬ 
pressions of historical characters* very remote 
from the truth, often remain on the mind from 
dramatic compositiohs. If we ejannne into our 
ideas of the Henries and Richards of Edglish 
history, we shall perhaps find that they are as 
much drawn from Shakespear as from Hume or 
Rapin. Some of our English romances are very 
faulty in this respect. A lady confessed that 
she could never get over a prejudice against the 
vol. i. d 
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character of our Elizabeth, arising from her 
cruelty to two. imaginary daughters of Mary 
Queen pf Scots, who never existed but in the 
pages of a novel. The more art is shown, and 
much is often shown, in weaving the fictitious 
circumstances into the texture of the history, 
the worse is the tendency. A romance of which 
Edward the Black Prince is the hero, by Clara 
Ileevcs, has many curious particulars of the cus¬ 
toms of that age; but the manners of his court 
are drawn with such a splendid colouring of 
heroic virtue, as certainly neither that court nor 
any other ever deserved. 

Among the authors of preceptive novels, 
Mad. Genlis stands very high. Her Jdele r.t 
Theodore is a system of education, the whole 
of which is given in action; there is infinite 
ingenuity in the various illustrative incidents : 
the whole has an air of the world and of good 
company; t<*. an English reader it is also inter¬ 
esting as exhibiting trails of Parisian manners, 
and modern manners, from due who was admitted 
into the first societies. A number of characters 
are delineated and sustained with truth and spirit, 
and the stories of Cecile and the Dvchesse de C. 
are uncommonly interesting and well told, while 
the sublime benevolence of M. and Mad. La- 
garaye presents a cure for sorrow worthy of a 
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Howard. From the system of Mad. Genlis 
many useful hints may be gathered, though the 
English reader will probably Ifud much That- 
differs from his own ideas. A good bidiop, as 
Ifuct relates, conceiving of love as a most 
formidable enemy to virtue, entertained the sin¬ 
gular project of writing, or procuring to be writ¬ 
ten, a number of novels framed in such a man¬ 
ner as to inspire an antipathy to this profane pas¬ 
sion. Madame Genlis seems to have had the same 
idea; and in this manual of education, love is 
represented as a passion totally unfit to enter the 
breast of a young female; and in this, and in all 
her other works, she invariably represents as end¬ 
ing in misery, every connexion which is begun by’ 
a mutual inclination. The parent, the mother 
rather, must dispose of her daughter; the daugh¬ 
ter must be passive; and the great happiness of 
her life, is to be the having in her turn a daugh¬ 
ter, in whose affections she is tQ be the prime 
object. Filial affection is no doubt much exag¬ 
gerated by this writer. It is not natural fhat a 
young woman should make it an indispensable 
condition of marrying an amiable young man, 
that he will not separate her from her mother. 
We know in England what filial affection is, 
and we know it does not rise so high, and we 

know too that it ought not. There is another 
^ 2 
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objection to Mad. Genlis’ system of education, 
which applies also to Rousseau’s Emile, which 
is, that it is tod much founded upon deception. 
The pupil never sees the real appearance of life 
and manners: the whole of his education is a 
series of contrived artificial scenery, produced, 
as occasion demands, to serve a particular pur¬ 
pose. Few of these scenes would succeed at all; 
a number of them certainly never would. In¬ 
deed Mad. Genlis is not very strict in the point 
of veracity. A little fibbing is even enjoined 
to Adele occasionally on particular emergencies. 
Les Feillees du Chateau , by the same author, 
has great merit. A number of other productions 
which have flowed from her pen witness her 
fertility of invention and astonishing rapidity of 
execution: their merit is various; all have great 
elegance of style: but it is observable, that in 
some of her later novels, she has endeavoured to 
favour the old. order of things, to make almost 
anobjectof worship of Louis the Fourteenth, and 
to revive the reverence for monastic seclusion, 
which', with so much pathos, she had attacked 
in"her charming story of Cecile. The Attala of 
M. Chateau Briand is in like manner directed 
to prop the falling fabric of Romish faith. 

The celebrated daughlerof Necker is one whose 
name cannot be passed over in this connexion. 
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Her Dclplune exhibits great powers: some of 
the situations are very striking ; and the passion 
of. love is expressed in such a variety of turns 
and changes, and with so many refined delica¬ 
cies of sentiment, that it is surprising how any 
language could, and surely no language could 
but the French, find a sufficient variety of phrases 
in which to dress her ideas.—Vet this novel 
cannot be called a pleasing one. One mono¬ 
tonous colour of sadness prevails through the 
wlio’e, varied indeed with deeper or lighter 
shades, but no where presenting the cheerful 
Lues of contentment and pleasure. A heavier 
accusation lies against this work front its ten¬ 
dency, on which account it has been said that 
the author was desired by the present sovereign 
of France to leave Paris ; but we may well sus¬ 
pect that a scrupulous regard to morality had less 
share than political motives in such a prohibition. 
Coriitne, by the same author, is l#ss exception¬ 
able, and has less force. It has some charming 
descriptions, and a* picture of English country 
manners which may interest our curiosity, 
though it will not greatly flatter our vanify. 
Elegant literature has sustained a loss in the 
recent death of Mad. Cotin. Her FJizalcth 
and Mutilde have given her a deserved celebrity, 
d 3 
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The latter is however very enthusiastic and 
gloomy. 

A number of other French writers of this 
class might have been mentioned, as Mad. Ric- 
coboni, Mad. Elie de Beaumont, the Abbe Pre- 
vost, whose Chevalier de Grieux though other¬ 
wise not commendable, has some very pathetic 
parts. To these may be added Crebillon, and 
a number of writers of his class ; for it must 
not be disguised, that besides the more respect¬ 
able French novels, there are a number of others, 
which having passed no license of press, were said 
to be sold sous le manteau, and were not therefore 
the less read. These are not merely exception¬ 
able, they are totally unfit to enter a house where 
the morals of young people are esteemed an ob¬ 
ject. They are generally not coarse in language, 
less so perhaps than many English ones which 
aim at humour; but gross sensual pleasure is 
the very soul of them. The awful frown with 
which the better part of the English public seem 
disposed to receive any approaches, either in 
verse* or prose, to the French voluptuousness, 
does honour to the national character. 

The Germans, formerly remarkable for the labo¬ 
rious heaviness and patient research of their litera¬ 
ry labours, have, within this last century, culti- 
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vatcd with great success the field of polite litera¬ 
ture. Plays, tales, and novels of all kinds, many 

of them bv their most celebrated authors, were at 
/ . .... • 
first received with avidity in this country, and 

even made the study of their language popular. 
The tide has turned, and they are now as much 
depretiated. The Sorrows cf I Verier, by 
Goethe, w'as the first of these with which we 
were familiarized in this country : we received 
it through the medium of a French translation. 
It is highly pathetic, but its tendency has been 
severely, perhaps justly, censured ; yet the au¬ 
thor might plead that he has given warning of 
the probable consequences of illicit and uncon¬ 
trolled passions by the awful catastrophe. It is 
certain, however, that the impression made is of 
more importance than the moral deduced ; and 
if Schiller’s fine play of The Robbers has had, as 
we are assured it has, the effect of leading some 
well-educated voung gentlemen to commit de¬ 
predations on the public, allured by the splen¬ 
dour of the principal character, jve may well sup¬ 
pose that VVertcr’s delirium of passion will not 
be less seducing. Goethe has written another 
novel, much esteemed, it is said, by the Ger¬ 
mans, which contains, amongst other things, 
criticisms on the drama. The celebrated Wie- 
laud has composed a great number of w orks of 
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fiction ; the scene of most of them is laid in an¬ 
cient Greece, llis powers are great, his inven¬ 
tion fertile, but his designs insidious, lie and 
some others of the German writers of philoso¬ 
phical romances have used them as a frame to 
attack received opinions, both in religion and in 
morals. Two at least of his performances have 
been translated, Asathon and Ptresr'me Proteus. 
The former is beautifully written, but its tenden¬ 
cy is seductive. The latter has taken for its basis 
a historical character; its tendency is also ob¬ 
vious. Klinger is an author who deals in the 
horrid. He subsists on murders and atrocities 
of all sorts, and introduces devils and evil spirits 
among his personages ; he is said to have pow¬ 
ers, but to labour under a total want of taste. 
In contrast to this writer and those of his class, 
may be mentioned The Ghost Seer, by Schiller, 
and The Sorcerer by another hand. These were 
written to expose the artifices of the Italian 
adepts of the school of Cagliostro. It is well 
known that these were sp'readmg superstition 
and enthusiasm on the German part of the con¬ 
tinent to an alarming degree, and bad so worked 
upon the mind of the late king of Prussia, that 
he was made to believe he possessed the power 
of rendering himself invisible, and was wonder¬ 
fully pleased when one of his courtiers (who, by 
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the way, understood his trade) ran against and 
jostled him, pretending not to see his Majesty. 
These have been translated; as also' a pleasant and 
lively satire on Lavater’s system of physiognomy, 
written by Museus, author of Popular Tales of 
the Germans. The Germans abound in mate¬ 
rials for works of the imagination ; for they are 
rich in tales and legends of an impressive kind, 
which have perhaps amused generation after ge¬ 
neration as nursery stories, and lain like ore in 
the mine, ready for the hand of taste to separate 
the dross and polish the material: for it is infi¬ 
nitely easier, when a nation has gained cultiva¬ 
tion, to polish and methodize than to invent. 
A very pleasing writer of novels, in the more 
common acceptation of the term, is Augustus 
la Fontaine; at least he has written some lor 
which he merits that character, though perhaps 
more that are but indifferent. His Tableaux de 
Famille contains many sweet domestic pictures 
and touches of nature. It is imitated from The 
Vicar of Wakefield .- 1 —The Germans are a very 
book-making people. It is calculated that twen¬ 
ty thousand authors of that nation live by the ex¬ 
ercise of the pen; and in the article of novels it is 
computed that seven thousand, either original or 
translated, have been printed by them within the 
last five-and-twenty years. 
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One Chinese novel has been translated. It 
is called The Pleasing History, or the Adven¬ 
tures of Hau Kiou C!loan. It is said to be 
much esteemed, but can only be interesting to 
an European, as exhibiting something of the 
manners of that remote and singular country. 
It chiefly turns upon the stratagems used by the 
heroine to elude the ardour of her lover, and 
retard his approaches, till every circumstance of 
form and ceremony had been complied with. 
In their most tender assignations the lady is hid 
behind a curtain, as he is not permitted to see 
her face; and a female attendant conveys the 
tender speeches from one to the other; by which, 
according to our ideas, they would lose much of 
their pathos. The chief quality the heroine ex¬ 
hibits is cunning, and the adventures are a kind 
of hide-and-seek between the lovers. In short, 
Shuy Ping Sin to a Chinese may possibly be as 
great an object of admiration as Clarissa, but 
her accomplishments are not calculated for the 
meridian of this country. - 

In England, most of the earlier romances, 
from the days of Chaucer to James the First, 
were translations from the Spanish or French. 
One of the most celebrated of our own growth 
is Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, dedicated to his 
sister the Countess of Pembroke. It is a kind 
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cif pastoral romance, mingled with adventures 
of the heroic and chivalrous kind. It has great 
beauties, particularly in poetic imagery. It is 
a hook which all have heard of, which some few 
possess, but which nobody reads. The taste of 
the times seems to have been for ponderous per¬ 
formances. The Duchess of Newcastle was an 
indefatigable writer in this way. Roger Boyle, 
earl of Orrery, published, in l6Gl, a romance 
called Partlienissa. It was in three volumes folio, 
and unfinished, lo which circumstance alone his 
biographer, Mr. Walpole, attributes its being but 
little read. He must have had a capacious idea of 
the appetite of the readers of those days. There is 
a romance of later date, in one small volume, bv 
the Hon. Robert Boyle— The Martyrdom of Di- 
dymus and Theodora , a Christian heroic tale. 
We had pretty early some celebrated political 
romances. Sir 1 nomas More’s Utopia, Bar¬ 
clay’s Jtrgeiiis, and Harrington’s Oceana, arc of 
this kind : the two former are written in Latin. 
The Utopia, which is meant as remodel of a per¬ 
fect form of civil polity, is chiefly preserved in 
remembrance at present bv having had the same 
singular fortune with the Quixote of Cervantes, 
of furnishing a new word, which has been 
adopted into the language as a permanent part 
of it; for we speak familiarly of an Utopian 
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scheme and a Oulxotish expedition. Barclay 
was a Scotchman by birth ; he was introduced 
at the court of Janies the First, and was after¬ 
wards professor of civil law at Angers; he died 
at Rome. His Argents is a political allegory, 
which displays the revolutions and vices of 
courts; it is not destitute of imagery and elevated 
sentiment, and displays much learning; and 
while the allusions it is lull of were understood, 
it was much read; and was translated into various 
languages, but is at present sunk into oblivion, 
though a new translation was made not many 
years since by Mrs. Clara Reeves. Harrington’s 
Oceana is meant as a model of a perfect repub¬ 
lic, the constant idol of his imagination. All 
these, though works of fiction, would greatly 
disappoint those who should look into them for 
amusement. Of the lighter species of this kind 
of writing,. the Kovel, till within half a century 
we had scarcely any. The Atalantis of Mrs. 
Manley lives only in that line of Pope which 
seems to promise it immortality : 

“ As long as Atalantis shall be read.” 

It was, like Astrea, filled with fashionable 
scandal. Mrs. Bchn's Novels were licentious ; 
they are also fallen; but it ought not to be for¬ 
gotten that Southern borrowed from her his af- 
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fecting story of Oroonoko. Mrs. Haywood was 
a very prolific genius ; her earlier novels are in 
the style of Mrs. Behn’s, and Pope lias chastised 
her in his Dunciad without mercy or delicacy, 
but her later works are by no means void of merit. 
She wrote The Invisible Spy, and Betsy Thought¬ 
less, and was the author of The Female Spectator. 

But till the middle of the last century,, 
theatrical productions and poetry made a far 
greater part of polite reading than novels, which 
had attained neither to elegance nor discrimi¬ 
nation of character. Some adventures and a 
love story were all they aimed at. The ladies’ 
library, described in the Spectator, contains 
“ The grand Cyrus, with a pin stuck in one of 
the leaves,” and “ Clelia, which opened of 
itself in the place that describes two lovers in a 
bower:” but there does not occur either there, 
or, T believe, in any other part of the work, the 
name of one English novel, the Atalantis only 
excepted; though plays are often mentioned # as a 
favourite and datigefous part of .ladies' reading, 
and certainly the plays of those times were Worse 
than any novels of the present.. The first au¬ 
thor amongst us who distinguished himself by 
natural painting, was that truly original genius 
De Foe. His Robinson Crusoe is to this day ah 
unique in its kind, and he has made it very 
vol. i. e 
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iuteresting without applying to the common 
resource of love. At length, in the reign of 
George,the Second, Richardson, Fielding, and 
Smollet, appeared in quick succession; and their 
success raised such a demand for this kind of 
entertainment, that it has ever since been fur¬ 
nished from the press, rather as a regular and 
necessary supply, than as an occasional gratifi¬ 
cation. Novels have indeed been numerous 
u as leaves in Vallombrosa.” The indiscrimi¬ 
nate passion for them, and their bad effects on 
the female mind, became the object of the satire 
of Garrick, in a sprightly piece entitled Polly 
Honeycomb. A few deserve to be mentioned, 
cither for their excellence or the singularity of 
their plan. 

The history of Gaudentio di Lucca, published 
in 1725, is the effusion of a fine fancy and a 
refined understanding ; it is attributed to Bishop 
Berkeley. If gives an account of an imaginary 
people in the heart of Africa, their manners and 
customs. 1'hey arc supposed to be descended 
from theancient Egyptians, and to be concealed 
from all the world by impenetrable deserts. The 
description of crossing the sands is very strik¬ 
ing, and shows much information as- well as 
fancy. It is not written to favour any particular 
syBtem; the whole is the play of a fine imagina- 
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tion delighting itself with images of perfection 
and happiness, which it cannot find in any ex¬ 
isting form of things. The frame is very well 
managed ; the whole is supposed to be read in 
manuscript to the fathers of the Inquisition, and 
the remarks of the holy office are very much in 
character. A highly romantic air runs through 
the whole, but the language is far from elegant. 

Another singular publication which appeared 
in 1756, was The Memoirs of several Ladies, by 
John Buncle, followed the next year by the Life 
of Buncle. These volumes are very whimsical* 
but contain entertainment. The ladies, whose 
memoirs he professes to give, are all highly 
beautiful and deeply learned; good Hebrew 
scholars; and, above all, zealous Unitarians. 
The author generally finds them in some seques¬ 
tered dell, among the fells and mountains of 
Westmoreland, where, after a narrow escape of 
breaking his neck amongst rocks alul precipices, 
he meets, like a true knight-errant, with one of 
these adventures. 'He marries in succession 
four or five of these prodigies, and the intervals 
between description and adventure are filled up 
with learned conversations on abstruse points of 
divinity. Many of the descriptions are taken 
from nature; and, as the book was much read, 
have possibly contributed to spread that taste for 
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lake and mountain scenery which has since been 
so prevalent. The author was a clergyman. 

A novel universally read at the time was Chry- 
sal, or Ths Adventures of a Guinea. It described 
real characters and transactions, mostly in high 
life, under fictitious names; and certainly if a 
knowledge of the vicious part of the world be 
a desirable acquisition, Chrysal will amply sup¬ 
ply it; but many of the scenes are too coarse not 
to offend a delicate mind, and the generation 
it describes is past away. Pompey the Little , 
with a similar frame, has lessof personality, and 
is a lively pleasant satire. Its author is unknown. 

About fi fty years ago a very singular work appear¬ 
ed, somewhat in the guiseof a novel, which gave 
a new impulse to writings of this stamp; namely, 
The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, fol¬ 
lowed by The Sentimental Journey, by the rev.. 
Mr. Sterne, a clergyman of York. They exhibit 
much originality, wit, and beautiful strokes o^>a- 
thos. but a total want of plan or adventure, being 
made up of conversations and detached incidents. 
It is the peculiar characteristic of this writer, that 
he affects the heart, not by long drawn tales of 
distress, but by light electric touches which 
thrill the nerves of the reader who possesses a 
correspondent sensibility of frame. His cha¬ 
racters, in like manner, are struck out by a few 
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masterly touches. He resembles those painters 
who can give expression to a figure by two or 
three strokes of bold outline, leaving the ima¬ 
gination to fill up the sketch; the feelings are 
awakened as really by the story of Le Fevre, as 
by the narrative of Clarissa. The indelicacies of 
these volumes are very reprehensible, and indeed 
in a clergyman scandalous, particularly in the 
first publication, which however has the richest 
vein of humour. The two Shandys, Trim, Dr. 
Slop, are all drawn with a masterly hand. It is 
one of the merits of Sterne that he has awakened 
the attention of his readers to the wrongs of the 
poor negroes, and certainly a great spirit of ten¬ 
derness and humanity breathes throughout the 
work. It is rather mortifying to reflect how 
little the power of expressing these feelings is 
connected with moral worth ; for Sterne was a 
man by no means attentive to the happiness of 
those connected with him ; and w? are forced to 
confess that an author mav conceive the idea 
of “ brushing away flies without killing them,’' 
and yet behave ill in every relation of life* 

It has lately been said that ^Sterne has been 
indebted for much of his wit to Burton’s Ana¬ 
tomy of Melancholy. He certainly exhibits a 
good deal of reading in that and many ..ther 
books out of the common way, but the w it m 
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in the application, and that is his own. This 
work gave rise^o the vapid effusions of a crowd 
of sentimentalists, many of whom thought they 
had seized the spirit of Sterne, because they 
could copy him in his breaks and asterisks. 
The taste spread, and for a while, from the 
pulpit to the playhouse, the reign of sentiment 
was established. Among the more respectable 
imitators of Sterne may be reckoned Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie in his Man of Feeling and his Julia de 
Rouhigne, and Mr. Pratt in his Emma Cor¬ 
bett . 

An interesting and singular novel, The Fool 
of Quality, was written by Hcnrv Brooke, a 
man of genius, the author of Guslavus Vasa 
and many other productions. Many beautiful and 
pathetic episodical stories might be selected from 
it, but the story runs out into a strain romantic 
and improbable beyond the common allowed 
measure of this kind of writing; so that as a 
whole it cannot be greatly recommended: but it 
ought not to b» forgotten that the very popular 
work'of Sandfordand Merton is taken from it. 
It has not merolv given the hint for that publi¬ 
cation ; but the plan, the contrasted character of 
the two boys, and many particular incidents are 
so closely copied, that it will hardly be thought 
by one who peruses them both together, that 
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Mr. Day has made quite sufficient acknowledge* 
ment in his preface. Rousseau t had about this 
time awakened the public attention to the prefe¬ 
rence of natural manners in children, in oppo¬ 
sition to the artificial usages of fashionable life; 
and much of the spirit of Emile is seen in this 
part of the work. The present generation have 
been much obliged to Mr. Day for separating 
this portion of the novel from the mass of im¬ 
probable adventure in which it is involved, 
clothing it in more elegant language, and giving 
those additi ns which have made it so deservedly 
a favourite in the juvenile library. The religious 
feelings are often awakened in The Fool of 
Quality , not iudecd without a strong tincture of 
enthusiasm, to which the author was inclined. 
Indeed, his imagination had at times prevailed 
over his reason before he wrote it. 

A number of novels might be mentioned, 
which are, or have been, popular* though not 
of high celebrity. Sarah Fielding, sister to 
the author of Tom Jones, composed several; 
among which David Simple is the most es¬ 
teemed : she was a woman of ^ood sense and 
cultivation; and if she did not equal her bro¬ 
ther in talent, she did not, like him, lay herself 
open to moral censure. She translated Xeno- 
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phon’s Socrates, and wrote a very pretty book for 
children, The Governess, or Female Academy. 

Many tears have been shed by the young and 
tender-hearted over Sidney Biddulpk, the produc¬ 
tion of Mrs. Sheridan, the wife of Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan the lecturer, an ingenious and amiable 
woman: the sentiments of this work are pure 
and virtuous 1 , but the author seems to have taken 
pleasure in heaping distress upon virtue and in¬ 
nocence, merely to prove, what no one will 
deny, that the best dispositions are not always 
sufficient to ward off the evils of life. Why is 
it that women when they write are apt to give a 
melancholy tinge to their compositions? Is it 
that they suffer more, and have fewer resources 
against melancholy ? Is it that men, mixing at 
large in society, have a brisker flow of ideas, 
and, seeing a greater variety of characters, intro¬ 
duce more of the business and pleasures of life 
into their productions ? Is it that humour is a 
scarper product of the mind than sentiment, and 
more congenial to the stronger powers of man ? 
Is it that women nurse those feelings in secrecy 
and silencf and diversify the expression of them 
with endless shades of sentiment, which are 
more transiently felt, and with fewer modifica¬ 
tions of delicacy, by the other sex ? The remark, 
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if true, has no doubt many exceptions; but the 
productions of several ladies^ both French and 
English, seem to countenance it. 

Callistus, or The Man of Fashion, by Mr. Mulso, 
is a pathetic story ; but it is written entirely for 
moral effect, and affords little of entertainment. 
Mr. Graves, an author of a very different cast, 
is known in this walk by Columella and his Spi¬ 
ritual Quixote. The latter is a popular work, 
and possesses some humour ; but the humour is 
coarse, and the satire much too indiscriminately 
levelled against a society whose doctrines, ope¬ 
rating with strong effect upon a large body of 
the most ignorant and vicious class, must ne¬ 
cessarily include in their sweeping net much 
vice and folly, as well as much of sincere piety 
and corresponding morals. The design of his 
Columella is less exceptionable. It presents a 
man educated in polite learning and manners, 
who, from a fastidious rejection of \he common 
active pursuits of life, rusticates in a country 
solitude, grows morose and peavish, and con¬ 
cludes with marrying his maid; no unusual 
consequence of a whimsical and morose singula¬ 
rity ; the secret springs of which are, more com¬ 
monly, a tincture of indolence and pride than su¬ 
periority of genius. Mr. Graves was brought up 
originally for physic, but took orders and became 
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rector of Claverton near Bath. He was the 
author of several publications, both translations 
and original ;‘he was fond of writing, and pub¬ 
lished what he entitled his Senilities when at the 
age of near ninety. He died in 1804.—But it 
is time to retire from the enumeration of these 
works of fancy, or the reader might be as much 
startled with the number of heroes and heroines 
called up around him, as Ulysses was with the 
troops of shades that came flocking about him 
in the infernal regions. 

If the end and object of this species of writ¬ 
ing be asked, many no doubt will be ready to 
tell us that its object is,—to call in fancy to the 
aid of reason, to deceive the mind into em¬ 
bracing truth under the guise of fiction : 

“ Cosi a I’egro fanciul porgiamo aspersi 
Di wave licor gli orli del vaso, 

Succhi amari, ingannato in tanto t'i lev*, 

E da I’ifigunno mo vita rictvt 

with such-like reasons equally grave and digni¬ 
fied. For my i>wn part, 1 scruple not to confess 
that* when I take up a novel, my end and object 
fs entertainment; and as I suspect that to be the 
case with most readers, I hesitate not to say that 
entertainment is their legitimate end and object. 
To read the productions of wit and genius is a 
very high pleasure to all persons of taste, and the 
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avidity with which they are read by all such shows 
sufficiently that they are calculated to answer 
this end. Reading is the cheapest of pleasures : 
it is a domestic pleasure. Dramatic exhibitions 
give a more poignant delight, but they are sel¬ 
dom enjoyed in perfection, and never without 
expense and trouble. Poetry requires in the 
reader a certain elevation of mind and a practised 
ear. It is seldom relished unless a taste be 
formed for it pretty early. But the humble 
novel is always ready to enliven the gloom of 
solitude, to soothe the languor of debility and 
disease, to win the attention from pain or vex¬ 
atious occurrences, to take man from himself, 
(at many seasons the worst company he can be 
in,) and, while the moving picture of life passes 
before him, to make him forget the subject of 
bis own complaints. It is pleasant to the mind 
to sport in the boundless regions of possibility j 
to find relief from the sameness <jf every-day 
occurrences by expatiating amidst brighter skies 
and fairer fields ; to exhibit love^ that is always 
happy, valour that is always successful; to deed 
the appetite for wonder by a quick succession of 
marvellous events; and to distribute, like a rul¬ 
ing providence, rewards and punishments which 
fall just where they ought to fall. 
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It is sufficient therefore as an end, that these 
writings add to the innocent pleasures of life; 
and if they do no harm, the entertainment they 
give is a sufficient good. We cut down the tree 
that bears no fruit, but we ask nothing of a 
flower beyond its scent and its colour. The un¬ 
pardonable sin in a novel is dullness: however 
grave or wise it may be, if its author possesses 
no powers of amusing, he has no business to 
write novels; he should employ his pen in some 
more serious part of literature. 

But it is not necessary to rest the credit of these 
works on amusement alone, since it is certain they 
have had a very strong effect in infusing principles 
and moral feelings. It is impossible to deny 
that the most glowing and impressive sentiments 
of virtue are to be found in many of these com¬ 
positions, and have been deeply imbibed by their 
youthful readers. They awaken a sense of finer 
feelings lhaa the commerce of ordinary life in¬ 
spires. Many a young woman has caught from 
such works as Qlarissa or Cecilia, ideas of delicacy 
and refinement which were not, perhaps, to be 
gained in any society she could have access to. 
Many a maxim of prudence is laid up in the me¬ 
mory from these stores, ready to operate when 
occasion offers. 
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The passion of love, the most seductive of 
all-the passions, they certainly paint too high, 
and represent its influence beyond what it will 
be found to be in real life; but if they soften the 
heart they also refine it. They mix with the na¬ 
tural passions of our nature all that is tender in 
virtuous affection ; all that is estimable in high 
principle and unshaken constancy; all that 
grace, delicacy, and sentiment can bestow of 
touching and attractive. Benevolence and sen¬ 
sibility to distress are almost always insisted 
on in modern works of this kind ; and perhaps 
it is not too much to say, that much of the 
softness of our present manners, much of that 
tincture of humanity so conspicuous amidst all 
our vices, is owing to the bias given by our 
dramatic writings and fictitious stories. A high 
regard to female honour, generosity, and a spirit 
of self-sacrifice, are strongly inculcated. It costs 
nothing, it is true, to an author to make his hero 
generous, and very often he is extravagantly so; 
still, sentiments of ’this kind serve in some 
measure to counteract the spirit of the world, 
where selfish considerations have always ntorS 
than their due weight. In what discourse from 
the pulpit are religious feelings more strongly 
raised than in the prison sermon of The Ficar 
VOL. i. f 
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of Wakefield , or some parts of The Fool of 
Quality ? 

But not only those splendid sentiments with 
which, when properly presented, our feelings 
readily take part, and kindle as we read; the 
more severe and homely virtues of prudence and 
ceconomy have been enforced in the writings of 
a Burney and an Edgeworth. Writers of their 
good sense have observed, that while these com¬ 
positions cherished even a romantic degree of 
sensibility, the duties that have less brilliancy 
to recommend them were neglected. Where 
can be found a more striking lesson against 
unfeeling dissipation than the story of the 
Hands ? Where have order, neatness, indus¬ 
try, sobriety, been recommended with more 
strength than in the agreeable tales of Miss 
Edgeworth ? If a parent wishes his child to 
avoid caprice, irregularities of temper, procras¬ 
tination, coquetry, affectation,—all those faults 
and blemishes which undermine family happiness, 
and destroy the every-day comforts of common 
life;—whence can he derive more impressive 
morality than from the same source ? When 
works of fancy are thus made subservient to 
the improvement of the rising generation, 
they certainly stand on a higher ground than 
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mere entertainment, and we revere while we ad¬ 
mire. 

Some knowledge of the world' is also gained 
by these writings, imperfect indeed, but attained 
with more ease, and attended with less danger, 
than by mixing in real life. If the stage is a 
mirror of life, so is the novel, and perhaps a 
more accurate one, as less is sacrificed to effect 
and representation. There are many descrip¬ 
tions of characters in the busy world, which a 
young woman in the retired scenes of life 
hardly meets with at all, and many whom it 
is safer to read of than to meet; and to either 
sex it must be desirable that the first impres¬ 
sions of fraud, selfishness, profligacy and per¬ 
fidy should be connected, as in good novels they 
always will be, with infamy and ruin. At any 
rate, it is safer to meet with a bad character in 
the pages of a fictitious story, than in the pol¬ 
luted walks of life; but an author* solicitous for 
the morals of his readers will be sparing in 
the introduction of such characters.—It is an 
aphorism of Pope, 

*■' Vice is a monster of such frightful mien 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 

But he adds, 

“ But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

f 2 
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Indeed the former assertion is not true without 
considerable modifications. If presented in its 
naked deformity, vice will indeed give disgust; 
but it may be so surrounded with splendid and 
engaging qualities, that the disgust is lost in 
admiration. Besides, though the selfish and 
mean propensities are radically unlovely, it is 
not the same with those passions which all have 
felt, and few are even desirous to resist. To 
present these to the young mind in the glowing 
colours of a Rousseau or a Madame de Stael is 
to awaken and increase sensibilities, which it 
is the office of wise restraint to calm and to 
moderate. Humour covers the disgust which 
the grosser vices would occasion ; passion veils 
the danger of the more seducing ones. 

After all, the effect of novel-reading must de¬ 
pend, as- in every other kind of reading, on the 
choice which is made. If the looser compositions 
of this sort are excluded, and the sentimental ones 
chiefly perused, perhaps the danger lies more in 
fixing the standard of virtue and delicacy too 
high for real use, than in debasing it. Genero¬ 
sity is carried to such excess as would soon dis¬ 
sipate even a princely fortune; a weak compas¬ 
sion often allows vice to escape with impunity j 
an over-strained delicacy, or regard to a rash 
vow, is allowed to mar all the prospects of a long 
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life: dangers are despised, and self is annihi¬ 
lated, to a degree that prudence does not warrant, 
*nd virtue is far from requiring. The most ge¬ 
nerous man living, the most affectionate friend, 
the most dutiful child, would find his character 
fall far short of the perfections exhibited in a 
highly-wrought novel. 

Love is a passion particularly exaggerated in 
novels. It forms the chief interest of, by far, the 
greater part of them. In order to increase this 
interest, a false idea is given of the importance of 
the passion. It occupies the serious hours of life; 
events all hinge upon it; every thing gives way to 
its influence, and no length of time wears it out. 
When a young lady, having imbibed these no¬ 
tions, comes into the world, she finds that this 
formidable passion acts a very subordinate part 
on the great theatre of the world; that its vivid 
sensations are mostly limited tq a very early 
period j and that it is by no means, as the poet 
sings, 

“ All the colour of remaining life.” 

She will find but few minds susceptible of its 
more delicate influences. Where it is really 
felt, she will see it continually overcome by 
duty, by prudence, or merely by a regard for 
f 3 
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the show and splendour of life ; and that in fact 
it has a very small share in the transactions of 
the busy world, and is often little consulted 
even in choosing a partner for life. In civilized 
life both men and women acquire so early a 
command over their passions, that the strongest 
of them are taught to give way to circumstances, 
and a moderate liking will appear apathy itself, 
to one accustomed to see the passion painted in its 
most glowing colours. Least of all will a course 
of novels prepare a young lady for the neglect and 
tedium of life which she is perhaps doomed to 
encounter. If the novels she reads arc virtuous, 
she has learned how to arm herself with proper 
reserve against the ardour of her lover; she has 
been instructed how to behave with the utmost 
propriety when run away with, like Miss Byron , 
or locked up by a cruel parent, like Clarissa', but 
she is not prepared for indifference and neglect. 
Though young and beautiful, she may see her 
youth and beauty pass away without conquests, 
and the monotofiy of her life will be apt to ap¬ 
pear more insipid when contrasted with scenes 
of perpetual coUYtship and passion. 

It may be added with regard to the knowledge of 
the world, which, it is allowed, these writings are 
calculated in some degree to give, that, let them 
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be as well written and with as much attention to 
real life and manners as they can possibly be, 
they will in some respects give false ideas, from 
the very nature of fictitious writing. Every 
such work is a whole, in which the fates and for¬ 
tunes of the personages are brought to a conclu¬ 
sion, agreeably to the author’s own preconceived 
idea. Every incident in a well written compo¬ 
sition is introduced for a certain purpose, and 
made to forward a certain plan. A sagacious 
reader is never disappointed in his forebodings. 
If a prominent circumstance is presented to him, 
he lays hold on it, and may be very sure it will 
introduce some striking event; and i%a charac¬ 
ter has strongly engaged his affections, he need 
not fear being obliged to withdraw them: the 
personages never turn out differently from what 
their first appearance gave him a right to expect; 
they gradually open, indeed} they may surprise, 
but they never disappoint him. Even from the 
elegance of a name Ije may give a guess atj,the 
amenity of the character. But rfal life is a kind 
of chance-medley, consisting of many uncon¬ 
nected scenes. The great author of the drama 
of life has not finished his piece } but the author 
must finish his 5 and vice must be punished and 
virtue rewarded in the compass of a few vo- 
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lurne* ; and it is a fault in his composition if 
every circumstance does not answer the reason¬ 
able expectations of the reader. But in real 
life our reasonable expectations are often disap¬ 
pointed ; many incidents occur which are like 
“ passages that lead to nothing,” and character! 
occasionally turn out quite different from what 
our fond expectations have led us to expect. 

In short, the reader of a novel forms his expec¬ 
tations from what he supposes passes in the mind 
of the author, and guesses rightly at his inten¬ 
tions, but would often guess wrong if he were 
considering the real course of nature. It was 
very probable, at some periods of his history, 
that Gil Bias, if a real character, would come 
to be hanged ; but the practised novel-reader 
knows well that no such event can await the 
hero of the tale. Let us suppose a person spe¬ 
culating on^ the character of Torn Jones as the 
production of an author, whose business it is 
pleasingly to interest his .readers. He has no 
doubt but that* in spite of his irregularities and 
.distresses, his history will come to an agreeable 
termination. ‘He has no doubt but that his 
parents will be discovered in due time ; he has 
no doubt but that his love for Sophia will be re¬ 
warded sooner or later with her hand j he has no 
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doubt of the constancy of that young lady, or 
of their entire happiness after marriage. And 
why does he foresee all this ? Not from the real 
tendencies of things, but from what he has dis¬ 
covered of the author’s intentions. But what 
would have been the probability in real life? 
Why, that the parents would either never have 
been found, or have proved to be persons of no 
consequence—that Jones would pass from one 
vicious indulgence to another, till his natural 
good disposition was quite smothered under his 
irregularities—that Sophia would either have 
married her lover clandestinely, and have been 
poor and unhappy, or she would have conquered 
her passion and married some country gentle¬ 
man with whom she would have lived in mode¬ 
rate happiness, according to the usual routine 
of married life. But the author would have 
done very ill so to have constructed his story. 
If Booth had been a real character, *it is proba¬ 
ble his Amelia and her family would not qnly 
have been brought to*poverty, but left in it; but 
to the reader it is much more probable thaft by 
some means or other they will be rescued front* 
it, and left in possession of all the comforts of 
life. It is probable in Zelnco that the detestable 
husband will some way or other be got rid of j 
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but woe to the young lady, who, when married, 
should be led, by contemplating the possibility 
of such an event, to cherish a passion which 
ought to be entirely relinquished! 

Though a great deal of trash is every season 
poured out upon the public from the English 
presses, yet in general our novels are not vicious; 
the food has neither flavour nor nourishment, but 
at least it is not poisoned. Our national taste and 
habits are still turned towards domestic life and 
matrimonial happiness, and the chief harm done 
by a circulating library is occasioned by the fri¬ 
volity of its furniture, and the loss of time in¬ 
curred. Now and then a girl perhaps may be 
led by them to elope with a coxcomb ; or, 
if she is handsome, to expect the homage of 
a Sir Harry or My lord, instead of the plain 
tradesman suitable to her situation in life; 
but she will not have her mind contaminated 
with such scenes and ideas as Crebillon, Lou- 
vet, and others of that class have published in 
France. 

And indeed, notwithstanding the many paltry 
books of this kind published in the courseof every 
year, it may safely be affirmed that we have mon 
good writers in this walk living at the present 
time, than at any period since the days of Richard- 
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•on and Fielding. A very great proportion of these 
are ladies: and surely it will not be said that 
either taste or morals have been losers by their 
taking the pen in hand. The names of D’Ar- 
blay, Edgeworth, Inchbald, Radcliffe, and a 
number more, will vindicate this assertion. 

No small proportion of modern novels have 
been devoted to recommend, or to mark with re¬ 
probation, those systems of philosophy or politics 
which have raised so much ferment of late years. 
Mr. Holcroft’s Anna St. Ives is of this num¬ 
ber : its beauties, and beauties it certainly has, 
do not make amends for its absurdities. What 
can be more absurd than to represent a young 
lady gravely considering, in the disposal of her 
hand, how she shall promote the greatest pos¬ 
sible good of the system ? • Mr. Holcroft was a 
man of strong powers, and his novels are by no 
means without merit, but his satire is often 
partial, and his representations of life unfair. 
On the other side may be reckoned The modem 
Philosophers , and the novels of Mrs. West. 
In the war of systems these light skirmishing 
troops have been often employed w ith great ef¬ 
fect ; and, so long as they are content with fair, 
general warfare, without taking aim at indivi¬ 
duals, are perfectly allowable. We have lately 
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seen the gravest theological discussions present¬ 
ed to the world under the attractive fprm of a 
novel, and with" a success which seems to show 
that the interest, even of the generality of read¬ 
ers, is most strongly excited when some seri¬ 
ous end is kept in view. 

It is not the intention in these slight remarks 
to enumerate those of the present day who have 
successfully entertained the public; otherwise 
M r.Cumberland might be mentioned, that veteran 
in every field of literature; otherwise a tribute 
ought to be paid to the peculiarly pathetic powers 
of Mrs. Opie; nor would it be possible to forget 
the very striking and original novel of Caleb Wil¬ 
liams, in which the author, without the assist¬ 
ance of any of the common events or feelings 
on which these stories generally turn, has'kept 
up the curiosity and interest of the reader in the 
most lively manner; nor his St. Leon, the in¬ 
genious speculation of a philosophical mind, 
which is also much out of the common track. 
It will bear an advantageous comparison with 
Swift’s picture of the Strulbrugs in his Voyage to 
Laputa, the tendency of which seems to be .to 
repress the wish of never-ending life in thin) 
world : but in fact it does not bear at all upon 
the question, for no one ever did wish for im« 
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mortal life without immortal youth to accom¬ 
pany it, the one wish being as easily formed as 
the other; but St. Leon shows, Yrom a variety 
of striking circumstances, that both together 
would pall, and that an immortal human crea¬ 
ture would grow an insulated unhappy being. 

With regard to this particular selection, it 
presents a series of some of the most approved 
novels, from the first regular productions of the 
kind to the present time: they are of very dif¬ 
ferent degrees of merit; but none, it is hoped, 
so destitute of it as not to afford entertainment. 
Variety in manner has been attended to. As to 
the rest, no two people probably would make 
the same choice, nor indeed the same person at 
any distance of time. A few of superior merit 
were* chosen without difficulty, but the list was 
not completed without frequent hesitation. 
Some regard it has been thought proper to pay 
to the taste'and preference of the public, as was 
but reasonable in an undertaking in which tjieir 
preference was to indemnify those who are at 
the expense and risk of the publication. Copy¬ 
right also was not to be intruded on, and the" 
%iumber of volumes was determined by the 
booksellers. Some perhaps may think that too 
much importance has been already given to a 

VOL. i. g 
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subject so frivolous, but » discriminating taste 
is no where more called for than with regard to 
a species of bdoks which every body reads. It 
was said by Fletcher of Saltoun, “ Let me 
make the ballads of a nation, and I care not 
who makes the laws.'” Might it not be said 
with as much propriety, Let me make the 
novels of a country, and let who will make the 
systems ? 
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Camuel Richardson, the first English au¬ 
thor who has given celebrity to the modern 
novel, was born in the year 1689, at some place 
in Derbyshire, but in what particular town i« 
not known, as he, from some reason or other, 
always avoided mentioning the place of his birth. 
This reserve could not well spring from a desire 
of concealing the obscurity of his origin, since 
he has himself freely mentioned it in his let¬ 
ters to his friends. His father was a joiner, 
ingenious in his profession, and respectable in 
his character. He was in flourishing business in 
London, and much noticed, says his son, by 
the duke of Monmouth, after whose defeat and 
death he thought it expedient to retire into the 
country, which was. the occasion of his settling 
in Derbyshire; and there our ttuthor spent the 
early years of his life. He was at first intended 
for the church, for which profession he was wefi 
suited by his seriousness and love of letters t 
but his father having a numerous family, and 
being, besides, in declining circumstances, was 
not able to allow him a liberal education. 
Though he did not go to business till sixteen, 
*■ * 2 • 
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it is probable be enjoyed very slander advantages 
of school-learning. Some of his admirers have 
wished to raise his character by affirming that he 
possessed a knowledge of the classics ; but his 
own assertions are frequent in his letters, that 
be was acquainted with no language but his own, 
not even French. His deficiencies in this respect 
he often lamented, and it is certain his style is 
as remote as possible from that of a scholar. It 
abounds with colloquial vulgarisms, and has 
neither that precision nor that tincture of clas¬ 
sic elegance which is generally the result of an 
early familiarity with the best models. Kichardr 
son was however always fond of reading, and 
still more of narrating. Some anecdotes are 
preserved in his letters which show very strongly 
the early bent of his genius. It appears that he 
was not fond of the usual amusements of boys, 
but used very early to exercise his invention 
by gathering his schoolfellows round him, and 
telling them affecting stories; and he then wrote 
" A little history of a servant man who was 
preferred by a young lady to a great lord who 
was a libertine.” All his stories, he tells us, 
had a good moral; they were not stories of 
genii and fairies, but of life, and probablv of 
low life. It was indeed a peculiarity in him, 
that'hewas fond of two things which boys in 
|jeneral have rafheran aversion to; letter-writ¬ 
ing, and the company of the other sex. At 
the early age of thirteen he was a favourite with 
all the girls in the neighbourhood who were 
fond of books. He used to read to them as 
they sat at work with their needles; he also was 
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the confident of their secrets, and wrote or 
corrected their love-letters for them. Even be¬ 
fore that age he had written an anonymous let¬ 
ter of grave advice to an elderly widow lady. 
Who does not see that his most admired works 
are only the expansion of those talents which 
in the germ prompted his earliest efforts ? 

Human nature is human nature in every class: 
the hopes and the fears, the perplexities and the 
struggles, of these low-bred girls, in probably 
an obscure village, supplied the future author 
with those ideas which, by their gradual deve¬ 
lopment, produced the characters of a Clarissa 
or a Clementina .—In the mean time years went 
1 on ; and it being incumbent on him to fix on 
some business, as his father could not bring him 
up to a profession, he chose that of a printer, 
chiefly, as he informs us, because he thought it 
would gratify his thirst for reading; and he was 
bound apprentice to Mr. Wilde of Stationers’ 
Hall in the year 1706. He did not however find 
it easy to gratify this thirst, though the stream 
ran by his lips. He served a severe master, and 
was obliged, greatly to the injury* of his con¬ 
stitution, to steal his reading from the hours of 
rest and relaxation; and so conscientious was he, 
that on these occasions he always, as he informs 
us, purchased his own candle., He was at thy:, 
same time so diligent in his proper business that 
his master used to call him the pillar of his house. 

After the expiration of his apprenticeship, our 
author continued five or six years working as a 
compositor and corrector of the press to a print- 
, S 3 
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ing-office, and part of the time as an overseer; 
and, at length thus working his way upwards 
into daylight, he took up his freedom, and set 
up for himself; at first in a court in Fleet-street, 
from whence, as his business grew more exten¬ 
sive, he removed into Salisbury-court. 

Richardson was not one of those who make 
genius an excuse for idleness. He had been 
diligent and conscientious as an apprentice, he 
was assiduous and liberal as a master. Besides 
the proper work of a printer, he did a good deal 
of business for the booksellers, in writing for 
them indexes, prefaces, and, as hq styles them, 
honest dedications. These humble employments 
tended to faci 1 i tate to hi m the use and management 
of the pen. Mr. Richardson’s punctuality, and 
the honour and generosity of his dealings, soon 
gained him friends, and his business greatly flou¬ 
rished. He printed for a while The True Britov , 
a periodical paper, published in 1723, under the 
auspices of the Duke of Wharton, who, at that 
time, was endeavouring to foment a spirit of 
opposition in the city ; and, to gain popularity, 
became a member of the wax-chandlers’ com¬ 
pany. Richardson, though his principles were 
very different, was intimate with him, as was 
alsoj in early life, Dr. Young. Some of the 
numbers of The True Briton were prosecuted ; 
but Mr. R. escaped, as his name did not appear. 
He was engaged some time in printing a news¬ 
paper, called The Daily Journal, and afterwards, 
7 he Daily Gazetteer. Through the interest af 
the speaker, Mr. Onslow, he had the printing 
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of the Journals of the House of Commons, in 
twenty-six volumes, folio* Mr. Onslow had * 
great regard for him, and often received him at 
his house in Ember-court. Polfte regards are 
sometimes more easily obtained than money 
from the court end of the town. Mr. Richardson 
did not find this branch of his business the one 
which yielded him the quickest returns. He 
thus writes to his friend Aaron Hill: “ As to 
my silence, I have been at one time exceedingly 
busy in getting ready some volume- of Journals, 
to entitle myself to a payment which yet I never 
had, no, not to the value of a shilling, though 
the debt is upwards of three thousand pounds, 
and though I have pressed for it, and been ex¬ 
cessively pressed for the want of it.” 

He was chosen master of his company, an 
office which, hi the stationers’ company,’ is 
not only honourable but lucrative, in 17-Si; oti 
which occasion one of his friends tells him, ths$ 
though he did not doubt his going very well , 
through every other part of the duty, he feared 
his habitual abstemiousness would allow him to 
make but a verv poor figure at the city feasts. His 
indulgences were not of the sensual kind—he 
had, according to the salutary custom op the 
London citizens, a country resilience; first at 
North-end, near Hammersmith, and afterwards 
at Parson’s-green, where he spent the time he 
could spare from business, and seldom with¬ 
out visitors. He loved to encourage diligence 
and earfy rising amongst his journeymen, and 
often hid a half-crown amongst the letters, so 
that the first who came to work in a morning 
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might find it. At other times he brought, for 

the same purpose, fruit from his garden. 

In addition to his other business, Mr. Ri¬ 
chardson put'chastd, in 1760 , a moiety of the 
patent of law printer to his majesty, which de¬ 
partment of his business he carried on in part¬ 
nership with Miss Catharine Lintot. From all 
these sources be was enabled to make that com¬ 
fortable provision for a rising family, which pa¬ 
tient industry, judiciously directed, will, gene¬ 
rally, in this country, enable a man to pro¬ 
cure. 

But the genius of Richardson was not destined 
to be for ever employed in ushering into the 
world the productions of others. His first work 
was his Pamela. It grew out of the follow¬ 
ing circumstance. The booksellers, for whom 
it has been mentioned that he had occasionally 
employed his pen, had desired him to give them 
a volume of familiar letters upon various suppos¬ 
ed occasions. He began ;—but letter producing 
letter it grew into a story, and was given to the 

f ublic under the title of The History of Pamela. 
t appeared .first in two volumes ; two more were 
added afterwards. The idea the author set out 
with of writing letters for people of rather the 
lower class, prtibably determined him to the sta¬ 
tion of his heroine and the simplicity of her 
language. 

The author’s object in Pamela is twofold : to 
reclaim a libertine by the influence of virtuous 
affection, and to conduct virtue safe and tri¬ 
umphant through the severest trials, to an*ho- 
nourable reward. For this purpose Pamela, a 
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young girl, born of poor but pious and worthy 
parents, taken by a lady of fashion to wait upon 
her person, and brought up by her wi'h great 
tenderness and attention to her improvement, 
is, after the lady’s death, at which event the 
storv opens, exposed to the solicitations of her 
youthful master, the only son of her benefactress. 
The story is carried on by letters, chiefly be¬ 
tween Pamela and her father and mother. Her 
youth and innocence render her, for some time, 
unsuspecting of the passion she has inspired ; 
and, when she can no longer misunderstand the 
purposes of her master, she prepares to leave his 
house; but he detains her under various pre¬ 
tences, and attempts liberties with her person, 
which she resists with firmness, as well as bis 
pecuniary offers ; though not disinclined to bis 
person, and though she has no resource, on the 
supposition of leaving him, but to return to 
hard country labour. Her behaviour is all the 
while full of humility and respect to her master 
in every instance consistent with the defence of 
her honour. Her master, who, though young, is 
a practised libertine, finding her protected by the 
watchful advice of her parents, and By the care 
of a virtuous house-keeper, who had belonged 
to his mother, determines, to convey her to a 
place where she shall he entirely in his power. 
Under, pretence, therefore, of sending her home 
to her parents, he has her conveyed to another 
of his seats, where she is absolutely confined, 
under the guardianship of an abandoned wo¬ 
man, whose office it has been to minister to 
his pleasures. The poor Pamela forms many 
schemes to get away, and attempts, by mean.* 
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of a young clergyman, to engage some of thi 
families of the neighbourhood in her favour, but 
without effect. She then endeavours to escape 
alone, and actually gets through a barred window 
into the garden, from whence she hopes to escape 
into the fields, though ignorant of any one who 
will receive her; but she falls, and bruises her¬ 
self in attempting to get over the high brick 
wall. Ider sufferings in this attempt are affect- 
ingly described. Finding all her schemes abor¬ 
tive, she is greatly tempted to free herself from 
the danger of dishonour, by throwing herself 
into the pond ; but considerations of piety at 
length prevail, and she determines to trust to 
Providence. Her master, after many ineffectual 
attempts to vanquish her resistance, begins to 
relent, professes honourable love to her; and, 
after a severe struggle between his passion and 
his pride of birth and fortune, offers her his hand 
in marriage. Pamela acknowledges her love for 
him, and accepts (almost upon her knees, it must 
be allowed,) his proposal. Difficulties remain 
to be got over with Lady Davers, a proud and 
termagant woman of quality, sister to Mr. B. ; 
but the sweetness and prudence of Pamela over¬ 
come her dislike, and the whole concludes with 
the perfect happiness of the wedded pair. 

Such is the outline of this first work of our 
author, which was published in 1740. It was 
received with a burst of applause from all ranks 
of people. The novelty of the plan, the strokes 
of nature and pathos with which the work 
abounds, the simplicity of the language, the 
sentiments of piety and virtue that are brought 
forward, took at once the taste of the public. 
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Numberless were the compliments Mr. Richard¬ 
son received upon it assoon as he was known 
to be the author. It was not only read by all 
who sought entertainment, but was considered 
as a work of such excellent moral tendency that 
it attracted the notice of grave divines, and was 
even recommended from the pulpit. It is im¬ 
possible to peruse without astonishment the high 
eulogiums that were given to the work in this 
particular view. Mr. Pope declared it would do 
more good than many volumes of sermons. 
Mr. Lucas, the esteemed author of The Search 
after Happiness, a much graver character than 
Pope, and not personally acquainted with the 
author, calls it “ the best book ever published, 
and calculated to do most good.” The com¬ 
pliments of the author’s friends in their letters 
were quite extravagant. It was immediately 
translated into French and Dutch. 

The fame of this once favourite work is now- 
somewhat tarnished by time, as well as eclipsed 
by the author’s subsequent publications; but 
the enthusiasm with which it was received, 
shows incontrovertibly, that a novel, written on 
the side of virtue was considered as a new ex¬ 
periment. 

Appretiating it at this distant*: of time, we 
must acknowledge that the faults are great, but 
the beauties are genuine. The character of Pa¬ 
mela, so long as her sole object was to resist her 
master’s attempts, is beautifully drawn, with 
many affecting incidents, and little strokes of 
nature. Her innocent prattle to Mrs. Jervis, 
the rustic dress in which she equips herself, 
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when determined to leave her place, her stealing 
clown to the kitchen to try if she could scour 
the pewter, in order to accustom herself to coarse 
household work— u I see I could do it,” says 
she, “ it only blistered my hand in two places 
the sudden spring she gives on seeing her father, 
by which she overturns the card-table, and the 
affecting account of her sufferings on attempting 
to make her escape, are all worthy of a master- 
hand. There are not many under-characters in 
this work ; the most pleasing, and perhaps the 
best siMamcd, of the whole, are those of Good¬ 
man Andrews and bis wife, Pamela’s father and 
mother. It would not be easy to find a prettier 
picture of low life, and of true English low 
life, in its most respectable garb j made respect¬ 
able by strict honesty, humility, patience of 
labour, and domestic affection ; the whole ren¬ 
dered saintly and venerable by a touching air of 
piety and resignation, which pervades all their 
sentiments. 'I'he behaviour of the old matt, 
when he walks to Mr. B.’s to inquire after his 
child, and his humble grief, are truly pathetic. 
The language of the good couple is simple, 
without being vulgar. It is not the simplicity 
ofArcadian shepherds : it is such as people in 
low life, with ' 1 the delicacy of a virtuous mind, 
might fall into without any other advantages 
than a Bible education. It is the simplicity of 
an English cottage. 

The character of Mr. B. himself is drawn 
with less address than that of any one in the 
piece; he is proud, stern, selfish, forbidding, 
(selfish, that is to say, in his love, for he has 
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generosity enough in money matters,) and his 
ideas of the authority of a husband are so high, 
that it is not easy to conceive of Pamela’s being 
rewarded by marrying him, unless her regard for 
external circumstances was greater than the 
author would wish to have supposed. The moral 
of this piece is more dubious than, in his life¬ 
time, the author’s friends were willing to allow. 
So long as Pamela is solely occupied in schemes 
to escape from her persecutor, her virtuous re¬ 
sistance obtains our unqualified approbation ; 
but from the moment she begins to entertain 
hopes of marrying him, we admire her guarded 
prudence, rather than her purity of mind. She 
has an end in view, an interested end ; and we 
can only consider her as the conscious possessor 
of a treasure, which she is wisely resolved not to 
part with but for its just price. In real life we 
should perhaps consider Pamela at this period as 
an interested girl, and it is difficult to imagine 
how a young woman of so much purity of mind 
should feel her affections engaged to a man du¬ 
ring a series of the grossest attempts upon her 
virtue, and who, moreover, used no •gentle arts 
of seduction, but sought to awe her as a master 
and intimidate her with sternness, rather than to 
win upon her as a lover. 

Indeed, the excessive humility and gratitude 
expressed by herself and her parents on her ex¬ 
altation, show a regard to rank and riches be¬ 
yond the just measure of an independent mind. 
The pious Goodman Andrews should not have 
thought his virtuous daughter so infinitely be» 
vot. l. h 
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neath her licentious master, who, after all* mar¬ 
ried her to gratify his own passions. 

The indelicate scenes in this novel have been 
justly found fault with, and are, indeed, totally 
indel’ehsible. Dr. Watts, to whom he scut the 
volumes, instead of compliments, writes him 
word, that he understands the ladies complain 
they cannot read them without blushing. 

The third and fourth volumes are much infe¬ 
rior to the first two : they arc indeed superfluous 
to the story, which is properly terminated with 
the marriage of Pamela; but prolixity was the 
fault of this author. Goldoni has written two 
plays on the subject of this novel; his Pamela 
Nuhile and Pamela Maritala. It is well known 
that Fielding, who started in his career of fame 
soon after Richardson, wrote his Joseph An¬ 
drews in ridicule of Pamela. Richardson was 
exceedingly hurt at this, the more so as they 
had been upon good terms, and he was very 
intimate with Fielding’s two sisters. He never 
appears cordially to have forgiven it: perhaps it 
was hardly in human nature that he should; and 
he always speaks in his letters with great aspe¬ 
rity of Tom Jones, more indeed than was quite 
graceful in a rival author. Richardson and 
Fielding possessed very different excellencies.— 
Fielding had all the ease which Richardson 
wanted, a genuine flow of humour, and a rich, 
variety of comic character; nor was he wanting 
in strokes of an amiable sensibility: but he could 
not describe a consistently virtuous character, 
and in deep pathos he was far excelled by his 
rival. 
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But Pamela, captivating as the publication 
had proved to be, showed only the dawn of its 
author’s genius, who, encouraged by the ap¬ 
plauses and benefited by the criticisms which he 
had received, proceeded to plan a new work, 
the first two volumes of which were published 
tight years after the preceding. 

The production upon which the fame of Ri¬ 
chardson is principally founded, that which will 
•transmit bis name to posterity as one of the first 
geniuses of the age in which he lived, is un¬ 
doubtedly his Clarissa. Nothing can be more 
simple than the story:—A young lady, pressed by 
her parents to marry a man every way disagreeable 
to her, and placed under the most cruel restraint, 
leaves her father’s house, aud throws herself 
upon the protection of her lover, a man of sense 
and spirit, but a libertine. When he finds her 
in his power, he artfully declines marriage, and 
conveys her to a house kept for the worst of 
purposes. There, after many fruitless attempts 
to ensnare her virtue, he at length violates her 
person. She escapes from further outrage : he 
finds her out in her retreat; offers Irer marriage, 
which she rejects. Her friends are obdurate. 
She retires to solitary lodgings; grief and shame 
overwhelm her, and she dies broken-hearted. 
Her friends lament their severity when too late. 
Her violator is transiently stung with remorse, 
but not reformed; he leaves the kingdom in 
order to dissipate his chagrin, and is killed in a 
duel by a relation of the lady’s. 

On this slight foundation, and on a story not 
very agreeable or promising in its rude oatline, 
h 2- 
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has our author founded a most pathetic tale, and 
raised a noble temple to female virtue. The 
first volumes are somewhat tedious, from the 
prolixity incident to letter-writing, and require a 
persevering reader to gel through them : but the 
circumstantial manner of writing which Hichard- 
son practised, has the advantage of making the 
reader thoroughly acquainted with those in 
whose fate he is to be interested. In conse¬ 
quence of this, our feelings are not transient, 
elicited here and thereby apathetic stroke ; but 
we regard his characters as real personages, 
whom we know and converse with, and whose 
fate remains to be decided in the course of 
events. The characters, much more numerous 
than in Pamela, are ail distinctly drawn and well 
preserved, and there is a proper contrast and 
variety in the casting of the parts. The plot, as 
we have seen, is simple, and no under-plots 
interfere with the main design. No digressions, 
no episodes. It is wonderful that without these 
helps of common writers, he could support a 
work of such length. With Clarissa it begins, 
•—with Clarissa it ends. We do not come upon 
unexpected adventures and wonderful recogni¬ 
tions, by quick turns and surprises : we see her 
fate from afar,-as it were through a long avenue, 
the gradual approach to which, without ever 
losing sight of,the object, has more of simplicity 
and grandeur than the most cunning labyrinth 
that can be contrived by art. In the approach 
to the modern country-seat, we are made to 
catch transiently a side-view of it through an 
opening of the trees, or to burst upon it from a 
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sudden turning in the road; but the old man¬ 
sion stood full in the eye of the traveller, as he 
drew near it, contemplating its turrets, which 
grew larger and more distinct every step that he 
advanced, and leisurely filling his eye and his 
imagination with still increasing ideas of its 
magnificence.—As the work advances, the cha¬ 
racter rises ; the distress is deepened ; our hearts 
are torn with pity and indignation; bursts of 
grief succeed one another, till at length the 
mind is composed and harmonized with emo¬ 
tions of milder sorrow ; we are calmed into re¬ 
signation, elevated with pious hope, and dismiss¬ 
ed glowing with the conscious triumphs of 
virtue. 

The first group which presents itself is that of 
the Harlowe family. They are sufficiently dis¬ 
criminated, yet preserve a family likeness. The 
stern father, the passionate and dark-souled 
brother, the envious and ill-natured sister, the 
money-loving uncles, the gentle but weak- 
spirited mother, are all assimilated by that 
stiffness, love of parade, and solemnity, which 
is thrown over the wdiole, and by the interested 
family view's in which they all concur. M<iss 
Howe is a young lady of great ^generosity and 
ardent feelings, with a high spirit and some love 
of teasing, which she exercises on her mother, 
a managing ancl notable widow lady, and on her 
humble servant Mr. Hickman, a man deserving 
of her esteem, but prim and formal in his man¬ 
ner. Miss Howe is a character of strong lights 
and shades, but her warmest affections are all 
along directed to her friend; and the correspond- 
h 3 
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encc between them is made the great vehicle of 
Clarissa’s narrative of events, as that between 
Lovelace and his friend Belford is of his schemes 
and designs. The character of Clarissa herself 
is very highly wrought: she has all the grace, 
and dignity, and delicacy, of a finished model of 
female excellence, Her duty to her parents is 
implicit, except in the article of sacrificing her- 
self to a mail utterly disgustful to her; and she 
bears with the greatest meekness the ill usage 
she receives from the other branches of the 
family. t)uty, indeed, is the great principle of 
her conduct. Her affections are always com¬ 
pletely under command ; and her going off with 
Lovelace appears a step she was betrayed, not 
persuaded, into. 11 is persuasions she had with¬ 
stood ; and it was fear, not love, that at last pre¬ 
cipitated her into his protection. If, therefore, 
the author meant to represent her subsequent 
misfortunes as a punishment, he has scarcely 
made her faulty enough. That a young lady has 
eloped from her father’s bouse with a libertine, 
sounds, indeed, like a grave offence; but the 
fault, when it is examined into, is softened and 
shaded off by such a variety of circumstances, 
that it becomes almost evanescent. Who that 
reads the treatment she experienced, does not 
wonder at her long-suffering 1 After Clarissa 
finds herself, against her will and intention, in 
the power of her lover, the story becomes, for 
a while, a game at chess, in which both parties 
•xert great skill and presence of mind, and 
quick observation of each other’s motions. Not 
a moment of weakness does Clarissa betray; and 
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ihe only loses the game because she plays fairly 
and with integrity, while he is guilty of the 
basest frauds. 

During this part of the story, the generality of 
readers are perhaps inclined to wish that Love¬ 
lace should give up bis wicked intentions, re¬ 
form, and make Clarissa happy in the marriage 
state. This was the conclusion which Lady 
Brads'naigh so vehemently and passionately urged 
the author to adopt. But when the unfeeling 
character of Lovelace proceeds to deeper ana 
darker wickedness; whin his unrelenting cruelty 
meditates, and actually perpetrates, the last un¬ 
manly outrage upon unprotected innocence and 
virtue,—the heart surely cannot have right feel¬ 
ings that does not cordially detest so black a 
villain, notwithstanding the agreeable qualifies 
which are thrown into his character; and that 
woman must have little delicacy, who does not 
feel that his crime has raised an eternal wall of 
separation between him and the victim of his 
treachery, whatever affection she might have 
previously entertained for him. Xet it is said 
by some, that the author has made Lovelace too 
agreeable, and his character has been much the 
object of criticism. But a little reflection will 
show us, that the author had a more difficult 
part to manage, in drawing his fharactcr, than 
that of any other in the work, and that he could 
not well have made him different from what he 
is. If he had drawm a mean-spirited dark vil¬ 
lain, without any specious qualities, his Clarissa 
would have been degraded. Lovelace, as he is 
to win the affections of the heroine, is neces- 
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sarily, in some sort, the hero of the piece, and 
no one in it must be permitted to outshine him. 
The author, therefore, gives him wit and spirit, 
and courage, and generosity, and manly genteel 
address, and also transient gleams of feeling, 
and transient stings of remorse; so that we are 
often led to hope he may follow his belter angel, 
and give up his atrocious designs. This the 
author has done, and less he could not do, for 
the man whom Clarissa was inclined to favour. 
Besides, if it was part of his intention to warn 
young women against placing their affections 
upon libertines, it was certainly only against the 
agreeable ones of that class that he had any oc¬ 
casion to warn them. He tells us in one of his 
letters, that finding he had made him too much 
a favourite, he had thrown in some darker shades 
to obviate the objection ; and surely the shades 
are dark enough. Iu one particular, however, 
the author might perhaps have improved the 
moral effect of the work; he might have given 
more of horror to the last scene of Lovelace’s 
life. When Clarissa and he were finally sepa¬ 
rated, there was no occasion to keep measures 
with him; and why should Belton die a death 
of so much horror, and Lovelace of calm com¬ 
posure and self-possession ? Lovelace dies in 4 
duel, admirably well described, in which he be¬ 
haves with the cool intrepidity of a gentleman 
and a man of spirit. Colonel Morden could 
not behave better. Some tender sttoV.es are 
thrown m on his parting with Belford, and on 
other occasions, tending to interest the reader 
in his favour; and his last words, « Let 
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this expiate,” are manifestly intended to do 
Sway our resentment, and leave a favourable 
impression on our minds with regard to his 
future prospects. Something, indeed, is men¬ 
tioned of impatience, and a desire of life ; but 
Richardson could have drawn a scene which 
would have made us turn with horror from the 
features of the gav, the agreeable seducer, when 
changed into the agonizing countenance of the 
despairing self-accuser. 

But if the author might have improved in 
this respect the character of Lovelace, that of 
Clarissa comes up to all the ideas we cau form 
of female loveliness and dignified suffering. The 
first scenes with her hard-hearted family show 
the severe struggles she had with herself, before 
she could withdraw her obedience from her pa¬ 
rents. The measure of that obedience in Richard¬ 
son’s mind was very high ; and therefore Cla¬ 
rissa seems all along, rather to lament the cru¬ 
elty, than to resent the injustice, of imposing a 
husband upon her without her own consent. Jt 
is easy to see she would have thought it her duty 
to comply, if he had not been quite %o disagree¬ 
able. The mother is a very mean character; 
she gives a tacit permission to Clarissa to ccfr- 
respond with Lovelace to prevent*mischief, and 
yet consents to be the tool of the family in per¬ 
secuting her innocent and generoys daughter;— 
but this was her duty to her husband i—Yet, 
distressing as Clarissa’s situation is in her fa¬ 
ther's Louse, the author Las Lad the address Vo 
make the reader feel, the moment she has got 
out of it, that he would give the world to have 
her safe back again. Nothing lakes place of 
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that pleasure and endearment which might na¬ 
turally be expected on the meeting of two lovers : 
we feel that she has been hunted into the toils, 
and that every avenue is closed against her 
escape. No young person, on reading Clarissa, 
even at this period of the story, can think of 
putting herself into the power of a lover, with¬ 
out annexing to it the strongest sense of degra¬ 
dation and anxiety. A great deal of contrivance 
is expended by the author, in the various plots 
set on foot by Lovelace, to keep his victim to¬ 
lerably easy in her ambiguous situation ; and 
though some of these are tedious, it was neces¬ 
sary, for Clarissa’s honour, to make the reader 
sensible that she had an inextricable net wound 
around her, and that it was not owing to her 
want of prudence or vigilance that she did not 
escape. In the mean time the wit of Lovelace 
and the sprightliness of Miss Howe prevent 
monotony. In one instance, however, Clarissa 
certainly sins against the delicacy of her charac¬ 
ter, that is, in allowing herself to be made a show 
of to the loose companions of Lovelace:—But, 
how does her character rise, when we come to 
the more distressful scenes; the view of her hor¬ 
ror, when, deluded bv the pretended relations, 
she reenters the fatal house; her temporary in¬ 
sanity after the outrage, in which she so affect- 
ingly holds up to Lovelace the license he had 
procured; and her dignified behaviour when she 
lirst sees her ravisher, after the perpetration of 
his crime. What finer subject could he pre¬ 
sented to the painter, than that in which Clarissa 
grasps the penknife in her hand, “ her eyes lifted 
up to heaven, the whites of them only visible,” 
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ready io plunge it in her breast, to preserve her¬ 
self from further outrage; Lovelace, aghast with 
terror, and speechless, thrown back to the 
further end of the room !—or the prison scene, 
where she is represented kneeling" amidst the 
gloom and horror of the dismal abode; illumi¬ 
nating, as it were, the dark chamber; her face 
reclining on her crossed arms, her white gar¬ 
ments floating round her in the negligence of 
woe ; Bedford contemplating her with respectful 
commiseration:—or the scene of calmer but 
heart-piercing sorrow, in the interview Colonel 
Mordeu has with her in her dying moments: 
She is represented “ fallen into a slumber in her 
elbow-chair, leaning on the widow Lovick, 
whose left arm is around her neck ; one faded 
cheek resting on the good woman’s bosom, the 
kindly warmth of which had overspread it with 
a faintish flush, the other pnic and hollow, as if 
already iced over hv death ; her hands, the blue¬ 
ness of the veins contrasting their whiteness, 
hanging lifelessly before her, the widow’s tear* 
dropping unfcit upon her face—Colonel Mor- 
den, with his arms folded, gazing on her in si¬ 
lence, her coflin just appearing behind a screen 
What admiration, what reverence does the 
author inspire us with for the innocent sufferer, 
—the sufferings too of such a peculiar nature ! 

There is something in virgin purity, to which 
the imagination willingly pays homage. In all 
ages, something saintly has been attached to the 
idea of unblemished chastity. Hence the dig¬ 
nity of the lady in Camus ; hence the interest 
we take in those whose holy vows have shrowd- 
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ed them from even the wanton glances of an as* 

sailer; hence the supposed virtue of prayers 

“ From fasting maids whose minds arc dedicate, 
-to nothing earthly.” 

Beauty is a flower which was meant in due 
time to be gathered ; but it attracts the fondest 
admiration whilst still on the stalk, before it has 
felt the touch of any rude hand : 

“ Sic virgo, dim intuitu manet , dum cura suit cst.” 

It was reserved for Richardson to overcome 
all circumstances of dishonour and disgrace, and 
to throw a splendour round the violated virgin , 
more radiant than she possessed in her first 
bloom. lie has made the flower, which crew 

sweet to sense, and lovely to the eye,” 

throw out a richer fragrance after “ the cruel 
spoiler has cropped the fair rose and rifled its 
sweetness.” He has drawn the triumph of 
mental chastity ; he has drawn it uncontami¬ 
nated, untarnished, and incapable of mingling 
with pollution.—The scenes which follow the 
death of the heroine, exhibit grief in an affecting 
variety of forms, as it is modified by the charac¬ 
ters of different survivors. They run into con¬ 
siderable length; but we have been so deeply in¬ 
terested, that we feel it a relief to have our grief 
drawn off, as It were, by a variety of sluices, and 
we are glad not to be dismissed till we have shed 
tears, even to satiety. We enjoy, besides, the 
punishment of the Harlowes, in the contempla¬ 
tion of their merited anguish. Sentiments of 
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piety pervade the whole work; hut the death¬ 
bed of Clarissa, her Christian forgiveness, and 
her meek resignation, are particularly edifying. 
Richardson loved to draw death-beds, fie scents 
to have imbibed, from his friend Dr. Young, an 
opinion of their being a touchstone of merit or 
demerit. There are three described in this 
work, besides that of Lovelace : that, it has al¬ 
ready been mentioned, would have hadlk more 
moral effect if it had been fuller of horror, 
Lovelace is made to declare, that he cannot be 
totally unhappy, whatever be his own lot in a 
future state, if he is allowed to contemplate the 
happiness of Clarissa: He exclaims, 

“ Can I be at worst? avert that worst, 

() thou Supreme, who only can&t a wit it! 

So much a wretch, so very far abandon*'!. 

Cut that I iiiiu-r. even in ti e horridVr jjJoom, 

Heap intcrvchicnt joy ; at lea>t, some respite 
I rom pain and an^Uisii in her bliss.*' 

This is a sentiment much too generous for a 
Lovelace.—The author has shown himself em¬ 
barrassed with regard to the duel by his princi¬ 
ples, which forbade duelling. Yet it.was neces¬ 
sary to dispatch Lovelace ; for what family could 
sit down with such an injury unpunished? *>r 
which of his readers could be satiOied to see the 
perpetrator of so much mischief escape ven¬ 
geance? Colonel Morden was # a man of the 
world, acted upon the maxims of it, and there¬ 
fore it seemed hardly necessary to make him 
express regret at having precipitated Lovelace 
into a future state: Richardson vvas not then 
drawing his perfect character, and did not seem 
vox,, x. i 
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called upon to blame a duel, which in our hearts 

we cannot, from Colonel Morden, butapproveof. 

That Clarissa is a highly moral work, has 
been always allowed;—but what is the moral ? — 
Is it that a young lady who places her affections 
upon a libertine, will be deceived and ruined ? 
Though the author no doubt intended this as 
one of the conclusions to be drawn, such a 
maxim has not dignity or force enough in it to 
be the chief moral of this interesting tale. And 
it has been already mentioned that Clarissa can 
hardly stand as an example of such a choice, as 
she never fairly made the choice. On the con¬ 
trary, she is always ready, both before her elope¬ 
ment and after it, to resign the moderate, the 
almost insensible predilection she feels for Love¬ 
lace, to the will of her parents, if she might 
only be permitted to refuse the object of her 
aversion. Is she, then, exhibited as a rare pat¬ 
tern of chastity ? Surely this is an idea very 
degrading to the sex. Lovelace, indeed, who 
has a very bad opinion of women, and thinks 
that hardly any woman can resist him, talks 
of trying her virtue, and speaks as if he ex¬ 
pected her to fail in the trial. But surely the 
virtue of Clarissa could never have been in the 
smallest danger The virtue of Pamela was tried, 
because the pecuniary offers were a temptation 
which many in her station of life would have 
yielded to; and because their different situations 
m life opposed a bar to their legitimate union, 
which she might well believe would be insupera¬ 
ble. The virtue of YVerter’s Charlotte was tried, 
and the virtue of the wife of Zeluco was tried. 
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because the previous marriage of one of the 
parties made a virtuous union impossible.—But 
Clarissa! a young lady of birth and fortune, 
marriage completely in her lovef’s power—she 
could have felt nothing but indignation at the 
first idea which entered her mind that he meant 
to degrade her into a mistress. Was it likely 
that she, who had shown that her affections were 
so much under her command while the object 
of his addresses appeared to be honourable mar¬ 
riage, should not guard against every freedom 
with the most cautious vigilance, as soon as she 
experienced a behaviour in him which must at 
once destroy her esteem for him, and be offen¬ 
sive to her just pride, as well as to her modesty ? 
It is absurd therefore in Lovelace to speak of 
trying her chastity; and the author is not free 
from blame in favouring the idea that such 
resistance had any thing in it uncommon, or 
peculiarly meritorious. But the real moral of 
Clarissa is, that virtue is triumphant in every 
situation ; that in circumstances the most pain¬ 
ful and degrading,—in a prison, in a brothel, in 
grief, in distraction, in despair,—it is still lovely, 
still commanding, still the object of our venera¬ 
tion, of our fondest affections: that if it is seated 
on the ground, it can still say wTith Constance, 

“ Here is any throne; kings, come and bow to it!” 

The novelist that has produced this effect has 
performed his office well, and it is immaterial 
what particular maxim is selected under the 
name of a moral, while such are the reader’s 
feelings. If our feelings are in favour of virtue, 
1 2 
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the novel is virtuous; if of vice, the novel is 
vicious. The greatness of Clarissa is shown by 
her separating herself from her lover as soon as 
she perceives his dishonourable views; in her 
choosing death rather than a repetition of the 
outrage; in her rejection of those overtures of 
marriage, which a common mind might have 
accepted of, as a refuge against worldly dis¬ 
honour; in her firm indignant carriage, mixed 
with calm patience and Christian resignation ; 
and in the greatness of mind with which she 
views and enjoys the approaches of death, and 
her meek forgiveness of her unfeeling relations. 

In one particular the author has been blamed, 
and perhaps justly, for encouraging superstition, 
in representing Clarissa as so greatly terrified at 
the curse laid upon her by her unnatural hither. 
He may be faulty as a moralist, but it has a good 
dramatic effect; and I question if Richardson 
Went much beyond his ow n ideas of the efficacy 
of a parent’s curse on this occasion. The too 
high colouring of some of the scenes has been 
objected to, as tending to inflame passions 
which it was the author’s professed aim to regu¬ 
late. He was led to it, in some measure, by the 
nature of his story; but he seems to have begun 
writing with a coarseness of ideas in this respect, 
which he got rid of hy degrees. His Clarhsa 
is far less objectionable than his Pamela-, his 
Grandison not at all so. The death of Sinclair 
is painted with great strength, but excites pain¬ 
ful disgust as well as horror; yet, being intend¬ 
ed to excite a salutary disgust to the haunts of 
vice and infamy, perhaps in that light may Le 
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borne with. Its operation is that of a strong 
medicine, meant to create a nausea. The death 
of Belton is an admirable piece of painting, and 
not excelled by any thing in the admired scene 
of Cardinal Beaufort. 

It is not perfectly delicate that Clarissa should 
have so many interviews with Lovelace after the 
catastrophe. Clarissa, indeed, could not help 
it, but the author could. He should only have 
exhibited them together in those few striking 
scenes in which our feelings are wound up to 
the highest pitch. No long parleys, nothing 
that can be called trivial, should pass between 
them then. If the reader, on opening casually 
the book, can doubt of any scene between them, 
whether it passes before or after the outrage, 
that scene is one too much. 

The character of Lovelace, though laboured 
with great art, is perhaps, after all, more of a 
fancy piece than a real portrait of an English 
libertine. Where is the libertine who would 
attempt in England the seduction of young wo¬ 
men, guarded by birth and respectable situations 
in life, and friends jealous of their'honour, and 
an education which would set them far out of the 
leach of any disgraceful ovevVujesri A. \ove of 
intrigue, rather than a love of pleasure, charac¬ 
terizes Lovelace; he is a cool systematic seducer, 
and the glory of conquest is whit he principally 
aims at. Had such a character been placed in 
France, and his gallantries directed to married 
women, it would have been more natural, and 
his epistolary memoirs rendered more probable; 
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but in England Lovelace would have been rim 
tbrough the body, long before he had seen the 
face of Clarissa or Colonel Morden. 

There is an' improbability which the author 
could not well avoid, as it resulted from his plan 
of carrying on the narrative by letters ; and that 
is, the tame acquiescence of Belford in a villainy 
which he all along so strongly disapproves. It 
is true, as a man of honour, he might think 
himself obliged not to betray his friend’s secrets; 
hut his disapprobation would certainly have 
prevented his friend from communicating those 
secrets. Belford is, in fact, reformed, from the 
time we first hear of him ; and therefore those 
intimate communications could not any longer 
have subsisted. But Belford is a being created 
in ordtr to carry on the story, and must not be 
made too strictly the object of criticism. A 
novel-writer must violate probability somewhere, 
and a reader ought to make all handsome and 
generous allowances for it. We should open a 
book as wa enter into a company, well persuaded 
that we must not expect perfection. In Belford, 
too, we have a reformed libertine, one w hom the 
reader regards with esteem and affection. Ri¬ 
chardson mentions in one of his letters, thatMr, 
Moore, author of The Foundling, had an inten¬ 
tion of bringing the story of Clarissa upon the 
stage, and that Garrick told him he should with 
great pleasure be the Lovelace of it. The powers of 
Moore were by no means equal to such an under¬ 
taking ; but if they had been greater, the gaiety 
and spirit of Lovelace, in the hands of Garrick, 
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would have been too strong for the morality of 
the piece. We know how great a favourite he 
was in Ranger. 

The publication of Pamela ofccasioned the 
sensation of surprise and pleasure, which a new 
author, a new style, a new mode of writing, is 
calculated to inspire: that of Clarissa raised its 
author at once to the first rank among novelists: 
it is even more admired by foreigners than by 
the English themselves. Rousseau, whose 
Heloise alone, perhaps, can divide the palm with 
Clarissa, asserts in a letter to d’Alembert, that 
nothing was ever written equal to, or approach¬ 
ing it, in any language. Diderot speaks of Ri¬ 
chardson with high applause. Dr. Johnson, in 
his Life of Howe, expresses himself in the fol¬ 
lowing forcible language: 

“ The character of Lothario scents to have 
been expanded by Richardson into that of Love¬ 
lace; but he has excelled his original in the mo¬ 
ral effect of the fiction. Lothario, with gaiety 
which cannot be hated, and bravery which can¬ 
not be despised, retains too much of the specta¬ 
tor’s kindness. It was in the power.of Richard¬ 
son alone, to teach us at once esteem and detesta¬ 
tion ; to make virtuous resentment overpower 
all the benevolence which wit, atftl elegance, and 
courage, naturally excite; and to lose at last the 
hero in the villain.” 

The interest which Clarissa excited at the time, 
was increased by thesuspense in which its readers 
were so long held. In general, the suspense of a 
reader lasts no longer than the time which is ne¬ 
cessary forhim to read the book; and,in the case 
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of a book which is much talked of, very few 
readers enjoy the full pleasure of the story, as 
they can scarcely help learning, from some quar¬ 
ter or other, how it is to end. But in this in¬ 
stance, the interval of several months, which was 
allowed to pass between the publication of the 
first four volumes and the remaining four, wound 
up its readers to the highest pitch of enthusiasm; 
and the pleadings of the author’s correspondents 
for a happy end were as warm and earnest as if 
they had related to the fate of a real character. 
To have made a different ending the author well 
knew would have spoiled his work, yet he could 
not but have been secretly flattered with seeing 
the strong impression he had made. 

The Abbe Prevost gave a version of Clarissa 
into French, but rather an abridgement than a 
translation. It was afterwards rendered more 
faithfully by Le Tourneur. Prevost says, and 
truly, that Clarissa required some softening to 
adapt it to the more delicate taste of the French; 
It was also translated into Dutch by Mr. Stin- 
stra, and into German under the auspices of the 
celebrated Dr. Haller. 

Our author was now at the zenith of his fame; 
but his fancy was not exhausted, nor his powers 
of writing diminished; and after an interval of 
between four and five years lie again appeared 
before the public. 

After Mr. Richardson had published two works, 
in each of which the principal character is a fe¬ 
male, he determined to give the world an exam¬ 
ple of a perfect man. His laudable design was to 
unite every thing that is graceful and engaging 
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iii the man of spirit and the fine gentleman, with 
every moral virtue, and with the observance of 
the strict rules of Christianity—an arduous under¬ 
taking ! He was partly stimulated to this design by 
the attacksof his female disciples, who, inanswer 
to the reproaches he made them of liking Love¬ 
lace too well, observed to him, that he had given 
them nobody else to like :—the virtuous Hick¬ 
man was too tame and too formal to do justice 
to his good principles ; and, in short, that he 
had not presented them with one male character 
on which the imagination might rest with com¬ 
placence. If he did not wish they should regard 
men of pleasure with too favourable an eye, it 
was his duty to provide some one whom they 
might like upon principle. Upon this idea he 
determined to give them A Good. Man, the title 
by which he always speaks of the work while he 
is writing it, though he afterwards changed it to 
that of Sir Charles Grandison. 

Sir Charles is a man of birth and fortune, en¬ 
dowed with every personal advantage, and mas¬ 
ter of every fashionable accomplishment. He 
is placed in a variety of situations, calculated to 
draw forth the virtues and energies of his cha¬ 
racter, as a son, a brother, a guardian, a friend, 
and a lover; and his conduct is eflery where ex¬ 
emplary. He is a man of address, of knowledge 
of the world, and makes himself ip be respected 
in different countries, and by all sorts of people, 
bad as well as good. He is generous without 
profusion; religious without superstition ; com¬ 
plaisant without weakness; firm in his purposes; 
rapid in the execution of them; jealous of his 
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honour, yet always open to a generous rcconci- 
liation; feeling (at least as the author would have 
us believe) the passions of human nature, yet 
always possessing a perfect command over them. 

The conduct of this piece differs from that of 
Pamela and Clarissa in this respect; that it does 
not depend upon one great event, hut is intended 
to open and display this character in a variety of 
lights. The unity of the work, therefore, con¬ 
sists in the reference which every person, and 
every incident, bears to him who is the hero of 
it. Of him the author never loses sight after his 
first appearance, which he makes as soon as the 
reader has been prepared by the play of some in¬ 
ferior characters, (who, to use a military phrase, 
keep the ground for him,) in a brilliant action, 
the rescuing the lady he is finally to marry, from 
the hands of a lawless ravisher. 

It was necessary for the execution of the plan, 
and it is so contrived in fact, that this work 
should be diversified with a greater variety of 
characters than his former ones. It has, parti¬ 
cularly, many more of the pleasing cast. The 
author shows in it, that he had improved in the 
knowledge of life and the genteel world; and 
there are none of those warm descriptions in it 
which were justly blamed in its two elder sisters. 
He has an enlevement , an incident he seems to 
have been fond of, since it occurs in all the three 
works; but the object is only marriage, and it is 
managed with perfect decorum, at the same time 
that it presents a truly affecting scene. The early 
part of the novel presents a rich display of inci¬ 
dents and personages. The history of Sir Tho¬ 
mas and Lady Grandison is admirably executed. 
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and highly moral. The behaviour of Sir Charles 
to his father’s mistress, to his sisters, to his uncle 
Lord W., to the Danbys, is all excellent, and 
opens his character to the greatest advantage.— 
But the chief intrigue of the piece arises from 
the double love of Sir Charles to Miss Byron and 
Clementina. A double love, say the critics in 
that passion, is no love at all; and thev will in¬ 
sist upon it, that Sir Charles is all along ac¬ 
tuated by compassion solely for both the ladies. 

The character of Miss Byron is meant by the 
author as a model of true female excellence; but 
it is judiciously kept down, not only with rela¬ 
tion to Sir Charles, but to the high-wrought por¬ 
trait of the Italian lady. Miss Bvron is gentle, 
timid, and somewhat passive; her character has 
no very prominent feature, except her love for 
Sir Charles. As she was destined to reward the 
hero, the author has shown great address in pre¬ 
viously interesting his readers in her favour, be¬ 
fore we become acquainted with Clementina; so 
that notwithstanding onr admiration for the lat¬ 
ter, and the strong feelings she has called out, 
we all along consider the Italian family as in¬ 
truders, and arc glad, upon the whole, when 
Sir Charles is disengaged from them. We adose 
Clementina, but we come home tq,Miss Byron. 

Richardson had been accused of giving a cold¬ 
ness to his female characters in the article of 
love. The accusation was ill-foufUlcd; for the 
circumstances of the story in his two former 
pieces forbade the display of a very tender sen¬ 
sibility : but he. has made ample amends for the 
imputed omission in his Grandlsmi, where he 
has entered into the passion with all the minute- 
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ness, and delicacy, and warmth, that could he 
desired, and shown the female heart to be open 
to him in all its folds and recesses. In his Oli¬ 
via, his Harriet, his Emily, his Clementina, he 
has well exemplified the sentiment of the poet— 

“ Love various minds does variously inspire; 

In gentle bosoms kindles gentle tire. 

Like that of incense on the altar laid; 

But rapine flames tempestuous souls invade, 

A tire which every windy passion blows, 

With pride it mounts, and with revenue it glows.” 

But as the character of Sir Charles is the most 
instructive, that of Clementina is the highest 
effort of genius in this piece. In her, he has 
drawn a young creature involved in a passion ex¬ 
pressed with the utmost innocence and delicacy, 
yet so strong as to overturn her reason ; and af¬ 
terwards, on the recovery of her reason, after a 
severe struggle, voluntarily sacrificing that very 
passion at the shrine of religious principle. Cle¬ 
mentina is indeed a heroine, and her conduct is 
truly noble, because, with her articles of faith, 
the obstacle was, in reality, insurmountable to a 
well principled mind. Her faith might he erro¬ 
neous ; but her conduct, grounded on that faith, 
was just and rational. This sentiment is insisted 
on, because some good protestants have called 
Clementina a poor narrow-minded bigot. A bi¬ 
got she certainly was ; but it had been strange 
if she had not believed the religion in which she 
had been carefully educated, and she only acted 
consistently with that belief. It were superfluous 
to any one who has perused this work, to remark 
the masterly manner in which the madnessof Cle¬ 
mentina is painted. Dr.Warton speaks thus of its 
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l( I know not whether even the madness of 
Lear is wrought up and expressed by so many 
little strokes of nature and passion. It is abso¬ 
lute pedantry to prefer and compare the madness 
of Orestes, in Euripides, to this of Clementina.” 
There is such a tenderness and innocence in her 
wanderings, such affecting starts of passion, such 
a significant woe in her looks and attitudes, such 
a sanctity of mind, with so much feeling, that 
he who is not moved with it must resign the pre¬ 
tension of being accessible to fictitious sorrow.” 

It is (lie fault of Richardson that he never 
knew when to have done with a character. That 
of Clementina would have been dismissed with 
dignity after her refusal of Sir Charles ; instead 
of which he resumes her story in the last vo¬ 
lumes, brings her to England, a step little con¬ 
sistent with the delicacy of iter character, nor 
necessary to anv event; and, finally, leaves the 
reader to conclude that she will be brought to 
accept the hand of the Count de Belvedere.— 
How easily and naturally might he have disposed 
of her in a convent, there to complete the sa¬ 
crifice she had made of her love to h#r religion! 
He probably would have done so, if a desire of 
making his piece instructive had not, in this in¬ 
stance, warped his judgement, ancl*restrained his 
genius. He was in the habit of inveighing to 
his young friends against romantic.ideas of love, 
and particularly the notion that a first passion 
could not be conquered*, and he feared it would 

* I want to lmve youn>» people think there is no such 
mighty business as they are apt to suppose, in cowpuorint* 
a first love.— Litter tii Miss Mutsu. 

vol. i. k . 
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have a bad effect if he represented the contrary 

in his works. 

But though, in real life, a passion, however 
strong, will generally give way to time, at least 
so far as to permit the disappointed party to fill 
her proper station in social life, and fulfil the re¬ 
lative duties of it with calm complacence, if not 
with delight, we cannot easily figure to ourselves 
that Clementina, with such a high-toned mind, 
and a passion so exalted, a passion that had 
shaken the very seat of reason in her soul, could, 
or with so shattered an intellect ought to turn 
her thoughts to a second lover. Novels will al¬ 
ways be different from real life, and therefore 
always, perhaps, in some degree, dangerous to 
the young mind : but they must be consistent 
with themselves; and if the author chose to de¬ 
scribe a passion which unhinged the reason of 
one lady, and was sinking the other to the grave, 
a catastrophe which we are led to suppose would 
have been the effect of Miss Byron’s final dis¬ 
appointment, he should not then have been 
scrupulous of allowing it to have its full effect. 

The correspondence in these volumes is car¬ 
ried on, for the most part, between Miss Byron 
and her friends andLadv G.(Sir Charles’s sister) 
on the one side, and Sir Charles and Dr. Bartlett 
(a respectable clergyman) on the other. Lady 
G.’s character is sprightly and petulant, and her 
letters have a good deal of wit, though some¬ 
times it degenerates into flippancy. She resem¬ 
bles Miss Howe, but with lessof fire and ardour, 
and more of levity. She behaves to her husband 
still more provokingly than that lady to Mr. 
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Hickman. Notwithstanding, however, the ge¬ 
neral resemblance just suggested, and a few others 
that might be pointed out, there is no man, per¬ 
haps, who has written so much,‘and who has 
less repeated himself, than Richardson. If we 
may judge by the variety of characters in this, 
his last publication, the fertility of his fancy was 
by no means exhausted. Of all the under cha¬ 
racters, none is more delightful than Emily Jer- 
vois, the young ward of Sir Charles, in the beau¬ 
tiful and touching simplicity with which he has 
invested her. Her unconscious love for her 
guardian, arising so naturally, as she advances 
towards womanhood, from her grateful affection 
and unbounded esteem for him; her ingenuous 
shame at the bad conduct of her dissolute mo¬ 
ther, and her generosity to that mother on the 
first symptoms of reformation; together with the 
iidivelS which is so happily hit off both in her 
ideas and her language, render her uncommonly 
interesting. Mrs. Shirley is a graceful portrait 
of mild and venerable age. Lady Beauchamp'* 
character gives Sir Charles an opportunity to 
show' the address and dexterous marwgement of 
aman of the world ; Olivia, his virtuous forbear¬ 
ance; the proud Porretta family, his manly spi¬ 
rit, tempered with presence of mifid and a guard¬ 
ed prudence; the behaviour of Mr. Lowther, 
and the French surgeons, show a knowledge of 
professional character; and various parts of the 
work attest the author’s improvement in general 
information, and more enlarged views of life. 

There is not, in any of Richardson’s works, 
one of those detached episodes, thrown in like 
k 2 . 
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make-weights, to increase the bulk of the vo¬ 
lume, which are so common in other works: 
such is the story of The Man of the Hill , in Tom 
Jones. If his works are laboured into length, 
at least his prolixity is all bestowed upon the 
subject, and increases the effect of the story.— 
Flashes of humour, and transient touches of sen¬ 
sibility, show, indeed, genius; but patient and 
persevering labour alone can finish a plan, and 
make every part bear properly upon the main 
subject. 

Sir Charles Grandison, however, lies open,—as 
what work does not?—to criticism. Besides the 
double love which has been mentioned, there 
was another point which perplexed the author 
much : Sir Charles, as a Christian, was not to 
fight a duel; yet he was to be recognised as the 
finished gentleman, and could not be allowed to 
want that most essential part of the character, 
the deportment of a man of honour, courage, and 
spirit. And in order to exhibit his spirit and 
courage, it was necessary to bring them into 
action by adventures and rencounters. His first 
appearance is in the rescue of Miss Byron ; a 
meritorious action, but one which must neces¬ 
sarily expose him to a challenge. How must the 
author untie th'is knot ? He makes him so very 
good a swordsman, that he is always capable of 
disarming his. adversary without endangering 
either of their lives. But are a man’s principles 
to depend on the science of his fencing-master? 
Every one cannot have the skill of Sir Charles ; 
every one cannot be the lest swordsman; and 
the man whose study it is to avoid fighting, is 
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not quite so likely as another to be the best.— 
Dr. Young, indeed, complimented the author 
upon his success in this nice point, in a flourish¬ 
ing epigram, which is thus expressed : 

“ What hast tlmu doin' ? I’m l avish’d ill the scene; 

A sword undrawn makes mighty Caisars mean.” 

But, in fact, it was not undrawn. In the affair 
with Sir Hargrave, he ntav he said to have really 
fought a duel; for, though lie refuses the chal¬ 
lenge in words, he virtually accepts it, by going 
into the garden with him, knowing his purpose. 
In like manner he with Greville retires to a pri¬ 
vate spot, and there, on his adversary’s drawing, 
which he might be sure he would do, draws, 
disarms, and gives him his life. But Greville 
might not have given him his, nor could every 
one turn a duel into such harmless play. Can, 
then, a better expedient be suggested ? If not, 
must we not fairly confess that, in certain cases, 
the code of the gospel and the code of worldly 
honour are irreconcileable, and that a man has 
only to make his choice which he will give up ? 

Another fault is, a certain stiffness which, it 
can hardly be denied, is spread over this admi¬ 
rable character. This results partly from jhe 
author’s style, which, where it aims to be ele¬ 
gant, wants ease; partly from the manner in 
which the hero is prone, as the French say, by 
all the other characters, and from the abundance 
of compliments which are paid on all sides; for 
certainly Sir Charles is de la vieitle coin. In part, 
too, it arises from the very circumstance of his 
being so perfect and so successful. Perfection 
of character, joined to distress, will interest; hut 
k 3 
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prosperous perfection does not greatly engage 
our sympathy. We are apt to conceive of Sir 
Charles as having, in reality, no passions ; and 
we do not greatly pity him for the loss of Cle¬ 
mentina, when a most amiable lady, who had the 
other half of his heart, was waiting his acceptance 
on the other side of the water. We are not quite 
satisfied with the dutiful resignation with which 
he gives up corresponding with two amiable and 
beloved sisters, in compliance with the injunc¬ 
tions of a tyrannical father. We are the less 
surprised, however, as we recognise in it the high 
notions entertained by the author of parental au¬ 
thority ; but we can give no answer to the ques¬ 
tion, How came so dutiful a son to enter into a 
treaty of marriage without consulting his father? 
except, what perhaps is sufficient, that it would 
have embarrassed the story. 

There is one important particular in which this 
highly-wrought character does not present an 
example for imitation, and that is his going so 
far into a matrimonial treaty with a bigoted ca¬ 
tholic ; with a woman whose very love for him 
must exposeffiim to continual distressing impor¬ 
tunities to change his religion. Italian servants, 
an Italian confessor, a stipulated residence half 
the year out of his native country, and, above all, 
the giving up half his children (it might happen 
to be all) to the errors of a faith which he be¬ 
lieved to be erroneous—these are among the sa¬ 
crifices which a conscientious man will scruple, 
and a wise man will refuse, to make. Horrible 
must be a union, where the most tender affection 
can only serve to lacerate the heart, as must be 
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the case when the object of it is supposed to be 
under the wrath of God, ami doomed to ever¬ 
lasting perdition. This must be the consequence 
of marrying a bigot to any mode of faith, where 
the other party is of a different one. Add to 
this, that the very proposal, made so often by 
the proud Porretta family to Sir Charles, to 
change his religion for a wife, and bind himself 
to live half the year out of his nativ e country, was 
a high insult to him, considered only as an Eng¬ 
lish gentleman. The author, however, valued 
himself upon his management of this nice nego¬ 
tiation ; and, in a letter to one of his French 
translators, dexterously brings it forward, as a 
proof of his candour and liberality towards the 
catholic religion *. 

The author of Sir Charles often mentions in 
his letters, that he was importuned by many of 
his friends to give them another volume; and 
the Gottcnburg translators sent for the rest of 
the work, supposing it incomplete : he ought to 
have received it as a proof that it was too long, 
and not too short. He had already continued 
it a whole volume beyond the proper termina¬ 
tion—the marriage of his hero; and having done 
so, he might, without more impropriety, have 
gone on to the next point of view, and ihe next, 
till he had given the history of two or three ge¬ 
nerations. Clarissa, perhaps, ruiws out into too 
great a length, but bold were the band that should 
attempt to shorten it. Sir Chailes, on the eon- 

* It is said, that an Italian translation of the Bible ap¬ 
peared some years since at Naples, in the preface to which 
the translator warned his readers auaiust Kii»iish publica¬ 
tions; hut excepted one, the CluritHi of Richardson. 
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trary, would be improved by merely striking out 
the last volume, and, indeed, a good part of the 
sixth, where descriptions of dress, and parade, 
and furniturej after the interest is completely 
over, like the gaudy colouring of a western sky, 
give symptoms of a setting sun. But it is un¬ 
grateful to dwell on the faults of genius. 

The style of Richardson, which it remains to 
take notice of, was not in proportion to his other 
excellencies of composition. He wrote with fa¬ 
cility ; expressions, as well as thoughts, flowing 
readily to his pen; but we do not find in his 
writings, either the ease and elegance of good 
company, or the polished period of a finished 
author. They are not only overloaded with a 
redundance of complimentary expression, which 
gives a stiffness to the dialogue, particularly in 
liis Grandison, where he has most attempted to 
give a picture of genteel life, but they are ble¬ 
mished with little flippancies of expression, new- 
coined words, and sentences involved and ill- 
constructed. If this was considered to be the 
case when Richardson wrote, it is a still greater 
impedimei'it to his fame at present, when we are 
become more fastidious with regard to style, in 
proportion as good writing is become more com¬ 
mon; that degree, I mean, of good writing, 
which a habit of the pen will always give. The 
style of Richardson, however, has the property 
of setting before the reader, in the most lively 
manner, every circumstance of what he means 
to describe. He has the accuracy and finish of 
a Dutch painter, with the fine ideas of an Italian 
one. He is content to produce effects by the 
patient labour of minuteness. Had he turned 
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his thoughts to an observation of rural n a rare, 
instead of human manners, he would have been 
as accurate a de.-criber as Cowper. How circum¬ 
stantial is the following description t>f a bird new 
caught! “ Hast thou not observed how, at first, 
refusing all sustenance., it beats and bruises it¬ 
self against its wires, till it makes its gay plu¬ 
mage fly about, and overspread its well-secured 
cage? Now it gets out its head, slicking only 
at its beautiful shoulders ; then, with difficulty, 
drawing back its head, it gasps for breath, and 
erectly perched, with meditating eyes, first sur¬ 
veys, and then attempts, its wired canopy. As 
it gets breath, with renewed rage, it beats and 
bruises again its pretty head and sides, bites the 
wires, and pecks at the fingers of its delighted 
tamer 5 till, at last, finding its efforts ineffectual, 
quite tired and breathless, it lays itself down, 
and pants at the bottom of the cage, seeming to 
bemoan its cruel fate and forfeited liberty.— 
And after a few days, its struggles to escape 
still diminishing, as it finds it to no purpose to 
attempt it, its new habitation becomes familiar, 
and it hops about from perch to perch*, and every 
day sings a song to amuse itself, and reward its 
keeper.” 

Sir Charles Gravdison was published in 1753. 
The author underwent great vexation while it 
was printing, from the piracy of the Dublin 
booksellers, who bribed the servants of Ri¬ 
chardson to steal the sheets while they were 
under the press. They even broke open locks to 
get at the MSS. ; sent over what was prepared 
for publication ; and the booksellers, almost all 
•f whom concurred in this-atrocious act of rob- 
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bery, came out with a cheap edition of several of 
the volumes before the author’s English one. 

Besides his three larger works, Richardson pub¬ 
lished a volume of Familiar Letters on various 
Circumstances of Life, meant as models for ser¬ 
vants and others of the lower class, being the 
scheme he had laid aside for Pamela. It is fre¬ 
quently seen in the servants’ drawer, and not sel¬ 
dom has found its way into the parlour. The 95 th 
paper of The Rambler was also written by him. It 
describes the progress ofavirtuous courtship,and 
is said to have been the only one which experi¬ 
enced a great demand while publishing in num¬ 
bers. He assisted in a few works for booksellers. 

The latter part of his life was spent in 
the enjoyment of his well-earned fame, and 
of a fortune gained by his own industry.— 
He built an extensive range of warehouses 
for his business in Salisbury-court, and he 
had a country house first at North-End, and 
afterwards at Parson’s Green. His manner of 
living was hospitable, but he was chiefly fond 
of female society, and was generally surrounded 
bv a coterie of young ladies, many of whom, as 
Miss Mulso afterwards Mrs. Chapone, Miss 
Highmore afterwards Mrs. Duncombc, and Miss 
Talbot, were themselves distinguished in polite 
literature. In this mental seraglio, as it may 
be called, he had great facilities for that know¬ 
ledge of the female heart which he has so emi¬ 
nently shown in his works ; but it cannot be de¬ 
nied that it had a tendency to feed that self-im¬ 
portance which was perhaps his reigning foible. 
Experiencing no contradiction, and seeing n 
equal, he was constantly fed with adulation 0 
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and even his correspondencies with his male 
friends, such of them at least as have been pre¬ 
served, (and he was remarkably fond of epistolary 
correspondence,) turn almost entirely upon his 
own works, and are full of such exaggerated com¬ 
pliments as must have appeared extraordinary, 
even when compliments were more in fashion 
than they arc at present. Richardson was twice 
married; first to his master’s daughter, and 
afterwards to the sister of Mr. Leake, a book¬ 
seller at Bath. By both he had a numerous off¬ 
spring ; but four daughters only, by the last, 
survived him. Richardson had high notions of 
parental authority, as he has shown in his works; 
and though, as a good and moral man under the 
influence of real principle, he fulfilled every es¬ 
sential relative duty, there was a certain formality 
and stiffness in the family intercourse, more fa¬ 
vourable to reverence than to affection. His na¬ 
tural reservedness of manner he himself was 
sensible of, and lamented. It was probably in¬ 
creased by the nervous disorders, from which he 
was a great sufferer, and which were brought on 
by no intemperance, as he observes, {put that of 
study. It is indeed astonishing how a man, who 
had to raise his fortune by the slow process of 
his own industry, to take care of an extensive 
business, and who had a number of connections 
and relatives, to all of whom he was very kind, 
could find time, in the breaks and pauses of his 
other avocations, to write nineteen close-printed 
volumes, as he often mentions when his corre¬ 
spondents were urging him to enter upon another 
work. Where there exists strong genius the 
bent of the mind is imperious, and will be obey- 
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ed, but the body too often sinks under it. Mrs. 
Chapone, in her Ode lo Health, has adverted to 
Richardson’s ill state of health with much feel¬ 
ing in the lb|jowing apostrophe : 

“ Hast tliou not left a Richardson m.blest ? 
lie woos thee still in vain, relentless maid, 

Thoitsli skili’il m sweetest aceents to persuade, 

And wake soft pity in the savage breast; 

Him Virtue lines, and brightest fame is his ; 

Smile thou too, goddess, and complete bis bliss.” 

Nervous disorders, perhaps unhappily for the 
sufferers under them, do not often shorten the 
life they overcloud. This author lived to the 
age of seventy-two, when he was carried off by 
a stroke of apoplexy, July the 4th, 1 76 1. He 
was much lamented by his friends, all of 
whom had experienced his hospitality and many 
more substantial benefactions, for he was uni¬ 
formly liberal and beneficent.—It is a truth 
whieli cannot be denied, that the works of Ri¬ 
chardson are not found to be so attractive to the 
present generation as they were to the past ; the 
young and idle are deterred from reading him by 
his prolixity, and the defects of his style are be¬ 
come more, prominent from the greater attention 
which has been paid to that part of composition 
by modern writers. His fame at present stands 
higher abroad'than it does at home. He is as 
highly valued by foreigners as Rousseau is by us ; 
and whatever.be his defects, his intrinsic merit 
is too great not to place him above the varying 
taste ot the day. When a hundred novels that 
are now read are passed away and forgotten, 
Clai issu will hold its place among those standard 
works that adorn the literature of our country. 
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LETTER I. 

MISS ANNA HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Jan. 10. 

I AM extremely concerned, my dearest friend, 
for the disturbances that have Happened in your 
family. I know how it must hurt you to become 
the subject of the public talk: and yet upon an 
occasion so generally known, it is impossible but 
that whatever relates to a young lady whose dis¬ 
tinguished merits have made her the ppblic care, 
should engage every body’s attention. I long to 
have the particulars from yourself; and of the usage 
l am told you receive upon an accident you could 
not help; and in which, as far as I can learn, the 
sufferer was the aggressor. 

Mr. Diggs, the surgeon, whom l'sent for at the 
first hearing of the rencounter, to inquire, for your 
sake, how your brother was, told me, that there 
was no danger frofn the wound, if there were none 
from the fever; which it seems had been increased 
by the perturbation of his spirits. 

Yf)L. I. B 
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Mr. Wyerley drank tea with us yesterday; and 
though he is far from being partial to Mr. Lovelace, 
as it may be well supposed, yet both he and Mr. 
Symmes blame your family for the treatment they 
gave him when he went in person to inquire after 
your brother’s health, and to express his concern 
for what had happened. 

They say, that Mr. Lovelace could not avoid 
drawing his sword : and that either your brother’s 
unskilfulness or passion left him from the very 
first pass entirely in his power. 

This, I am told, was what Mr, Lovelace said upon 
it; retreating as he spoke : ' Have a care, Mr. Har- 
lowe—your violence puts you out of your defence. 
You give me too much advantage. For your sister’s 
sake, I will pass by every thing:—if—’ 

But this the more provoked his rashness, to lay 
himself open to the advantage of his adversary— 
who, after a slight wound given him in the arm, 
took away his sword. 

There are people who love not your brother, be¬ 
cause of his natural imperiousness and fierce and 
uncontrolable temper: these say, that the young 
gentleman’s passion was abated on seeing his blood 
gush plentifully down his arm; and that he re¬ 
ceived the generous offices of his adversary (who 
helped him off with his coat and waistcoat, and 
bound up his arm, till the surgeon could come) 
with such patience, as was far from making a visit 
afterwards frcHn that adversary to inquire after his 
health, appear either insulting or improper. 

Be this as it may, every body pities you. So 
steady, so uniform in your conduct: so desirous, as 
you always said, of sliding through life to the end 
of it unnoted; and, as I may add, not wishing to 
be observed even for your silent benevolence; suf¬ 
ficiently happy in the noble consciousness which 
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attends it: rather useful than glaring, your deserved 
motto; though now, toyour regret pushed into blaze, 
as I may say: and yet blamed at home for the 
faults of others—how must such a virtue suffer on 
every hand!—Yet it must be allowed, that your 
present trial is but proportioned to your prudence. 

As all your friends without doors are apprehen¬ 
sive that some other unhappy event may result 
from so violent a contention, in which it seems the 
families on both sides are now engaged, 1 must 
desire you to enable me, on the authority of your 
own information, to do you occasional justice. 

My mother, and all of us, like the rest of the 
world, talk of nobody but you on this occasion, 
and of the consequences which may follow from 
the resentments of a man of Mr. Lovelace’s spirit; 
who, as he gives out, has been treated with high 
indignity by your uncles. My mother will have 
it, that you cannot now, with any decency, either 
see him, or correspond with him. She is a good 
deal prepossessed by your uncle Antony ; who oc¬ 
casionally calls upon us, as you know; and on this 
rencounter, has represented to her the crime which 
it would be in a sister to encourage a man who is 
to wade into her favour (this was his expression) 
through the blood of her brother. 

Write to me therefore, my dear, the whole of 
your story from the time that Mr. Lovelace was 
first introduced into your family; aifd particularly 
an account of all that passed between him and 
your sister; about which there art; different re¬ 
ports; some people scrupling not to insinuate that 
the younger sister has stolen a lover from the elder: 
and pray write in so full a manner as may satisfy 
those who know not so much of your affairs as I 
do. If any thing unhappy should fall out from 
the violence of such spirits as you have to deal 
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with, your account of all things previous to it will 

be your best justification. 

You see what you draw upon yourself by ex¬ 
celling all jour sex. Every individual of it who 
knows you, or has heard of you, seems to think 
you answerable to her for your conduct in points so 
very delicate and concerning. 

Every eye, in short, is upon you with the ex¬ 
pectation of an example. I wish to heaven you 
were at liberty to pursue your own methods; all 
would then, I dare say, be easy, and honourably 
ended. But I dread your directors and directresses ; 
for your mother, admirably well qualified as she 
is to lead, must submit to be led. Your sister and 
brother w ill certainly put you out of your course. 

But this is a point you will not permit me to 
expatiate upon: pardon me therefore, and 1 have 
done.—Yet, why should 1 say, pardon me? When 
your concerns are my concerns ? When your honour 
is my honour? When I love you, as,never woman 
loved another? And when you have allowed of 
that concern and of that love; and have for years, 
which in persons so young may be called many, 
ranked in the first class of your friends, 

Your ever grateful and affectionate, 

ANNA HOWE? 

Will you oblige me with a copy of the preamble 
to the clauses in your grandfather’s will in your 
favour; and allow me to send it to ray aunt liar- 
man ?—She..is very desirous to see it. Yet your 
character lias so charmed her, that, though a 
stranger to you personally, she assents to the pre¬ 
ference given you in that will, before she knows 
the testator’s reasons for giving you that prefer¬ 
ence. 
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LETTER II. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

ll.'irlowe Place, Jan. 1.7. 

How you oppress me, my dearest friend, with your 
politeness! I cannot doubt your sincerity ; but you 
should take care, that you give me not reason from 
your kind partiality to call in question your judg¬ 
ment. You do not distinguish that I take many 
admirable hints from you, and have the art to pass 
them upon you for my own: for in all you do, in 
all you say, nay, in your very looks (so animated!) 
•you give lessons to one who loves you and observes 
you as I love and observe you, without knowing 
that you do—So pray, my dear, be more sparing 
of your praise for the future, lest after this con¬ 
fession we should suspect that you secretly intend 
to praise yourself, whife you would be thought only 
to commend another. 

Our family has indeed been strangely discom¬ 
posed.— Discomposed !—It has been in tumults, ever 
since the unhappy transaction; and I have borne 
all the blame; yet should have had too much con¬ 
cern from myself, had I been more justly spared 
by every one else. 

For, whether it be owing to a faulty impatience, 
having been too indulgently treated to be inured 
to blame, or to the regret I have to Hfear those cen¬ 
sured on my account whom it is my duty to vindi¬ 
cate ; I have sometimes wished, thatsit had pleased 
God to have taken, me in my last Vever, when I 
had every body’s love and good opinion; but 
oftener that I had never been distinguished by my 
grandfather as I was: since that distinction has 
estranged from me my brother’s and sister’s affec¬ 
tions; at least, has raised a jealousy with regard to 

Ti 2 . 
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the apprehended favour of my two uncles, that 

now and then overshadows their love. 

My brother being happily recovered of his 
fever, and hisovound in a hopeful way, although he 
has not yet ventured abroad, I will be as paicicular 
as you desire in the little history you demand of 
me. But heaven forbid that any tiling should ever 
happen which may require it to be produced for 
the purpose you mention! 

I will begin, as you command, with Mr. Love¬ 
lace’s address to my sister; and be as brief aS 
possible. I will recite facts only; and leave yon 
to judge of the truth of the report raised that the 
younger sister has robbed the elder. 

It was in pursuance of a conference between 
Lord M. and my uncle Antony, that Mr. Lovelace 
[my father and mother not, forbidding] paid his 
respects to my sister Arabella. My brother was 
then in Scotland, busying himself in viewing the 
condition of the considerable estate which was left 
him there by his generous godmother, together 
with one as considerable in Yorkshire. I was also 
absent at my Dairy-house, as it is called*, bu ied 
in the accounts relating to the estate which toy 
grandfather had the goodness to devise to me; 
and w’hich once a year are left to my inspection, 
although I have given the whole into my father’s 
power. 

My sister made me a visit there the day after 

* Her grandfather, in order to invite her t > him as ofl. ii 
as her other friends would spare her, indulged her in meeting 
and fitting up a dairy-house in her own taste. When finished, 
it was so much admired for its elegant simplicity and con¬ 
venience, that the whole seat (before, of old time, from its 
situation railed The Grove) was generally known by the name 
of The Dairy home. Her grandfather in particular was fond 
of having it so called. 
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Mr. Lovelace had been introduced; and seemed 
highly pleased with the gentleman. His birth, 
his fortune in possession, a clear 2000/. a year, as 
Lord M. had assured iny uncle; presumptive heir 
to that nooleman’s large estate: his great expecta¬ 
tions from Lady Sarah Sadleir and Lady Betty Law¬ 
rence; who with his uncle interested themselves 
very warmly (he being the last of his line) to see 
him married. 

‘ So handsome a man !—O her beloved Clary !’ 
(for then she was ready to love me dearly, from 
the overflowings of her good humour on his ac¬ 
count!) lie was but Coo handsome a man fir her ! 
—Were she but as amiable as somebody, there 
would be a probability of holding his affections ! — 
For he was wild, she heard; very wild, very gay; 
loved intrigue—hut he was young; a man of sense: 
would see his error, could she but have patience 
with h is i'aults, if his faults were not cured by 
marriage!’ 

Thus she ran on; and then wanted me ‘to'see 
the charming man,’ as she called him—Again 
concerned, ‘ that she was* not handsome enough 
for him;’ with, ‘ a sad thing, that the man should 
have the advantage of the woman in that'par¬ 
ticular !’—But then, stepping to the glags, she com¬ 
plimented herself, ‘ that she was very well: that 
there were many women deemed passable who 
were inferior to herself: that s(je was always 
thought comely; and comeliness, let her tell me, 
having not so much to lose as beauty had, would 
bold, when that would evaporate o*r fly off:—nay, 
for that matter, [and again she turned to the glass] 
her features were not irregular; her eyes net 
at all amiss.’ And I remember they were more 
than usually brilliant at that time. ‘Nothing, in 
short, to be found fault w ith, though nothing very 
engaging she doubted—was there. Clary?’ 
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Excuse me, my dear, I never was thus particular 
before; no, not to you. Nor would I now have 
written thus freely of a sister, but that she makes 
a merit to my brother of disowning that she ever 
liked him; as 1- shall mention hereafter: and then 
you will always have me give you minute descrip¬ 
tions, nor suffer me to pass by the air and manner 
in which things are spoken, that arc to betaken 
notice of; rightly observing, that air and manner 
often express more than the accompanying words. 

I congratulated her upon her prospects. She 
received my eonipliments yt'jth a great deal of 
self-complacency. 

She liked the gentleman still more at his next 
visit; and yet he made no particular address to 
her, although an opportunity was given him for 
it. This was wondered at, as my uncle had in¬ 
troduced him into our family declaredly as a visiter 
to my sister. But as we are ever ready to make 
excuses when in good humour with ourselves for 
the perhaps not unwilful slights of those whose 
approbation we wish to engage; so my sister found 
out a reason much to Mr. Lovelace’s advantage for 
his not improving the opportunity that was given 
him.—It was bashfulness, truly, in him. [Bashful¬ 
ness in Mr.,Lovelace,my dear!]—Indeed, gay and 
lively as he is, he has not the look of an impudent 
man. But I fancy, it is many, many years ago 
since he was bashful. 

Thus, however, could my sister make it out— 
‘ Upon her word she believed Mr. Lovelace de¬ 
served not the bad character he had as to women. 
—He was really, to her thinking, a modest man. 
He would have spoken out, she believed; but 
once or twice as he seemed to intend to do si), he 
W'as under so agreeable a confusion! such a pro¬ 
found respect he seemed to show her! a perfect 
reverence, she thought: she loved dearly that a 
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man in courtship should show a reverence to his 
mistress’—so indeed we all do, I believe . and with 
reason; since, if I may judge from what I have 
seen in many families, there is little, enough of it 
shown afterwards.—And she told my aunt llervey, 
that she would be a little less upon the reserve 
next time he came: ‘ She Wits not one of those 
flirts, not she, who would give pain to a person 
that deserved to be well-treated ; and the more 
pain for the greatness of his value for her.’—I 
wish she had not somebody whom I love in her 
eye. 

In his third visit, Bella governed herself by this 
kind and considerate principle: so that, according 
to her own account of the matter, the man might 
have spoken out.—But he was still bashful: he was 
not able to overcome this unseasonable reverence. So 
.this visit went off as the former. 

But now she began to be dissatisfied with him. 
She compared his general character wilh this his 
particular behaviour to her; and having never 
been courted before, owned herself puzzled how 
to deal with so odd a lover. ‘ What did .the man 
mean", she wondered ? Had not her uncle brought 
him declaredly as a suitor to her r—It could not he 
bashfulness (now she thought of it) singe he might 
have opened his mind to her uncle, if he wanted 
courage to speak directly to her. —Not that she 
eared mui h for the man neither : ljut it was right, 
surely, that a woman should be put out of doubt 
early as to a man’s intentions in such a case as this, 
from his own mouth.—But, truly, *«he had begun 
to think, that he was more solicitous to cultivate 
her mamma’s good opinion, than hers! —Every body, 
she owned, admired her mother’s conversation; but 
he was mistaken if he thought respect to her mo¬ 
ther only would do with her. And then, for his 
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own sake, surely he should put it into her power 
to be complaisant to him, if he gave her reason to 
approve of him. This distant behaviour,’she must 
take upon he- to say, was the more extraordinary, 
as he continued his visits, and declared himself 
extremely desirous to cultivate a friendship with 
the whole family; and as he could have no doubt 
about her sense, if she might take upon her to join 
her own with the general opinion; he having taken 
great notice of, and admired many of her good 
things as they fell from her lips. Reserves were 
painful, she must needs say, to open.and free spirits, 
like hers: and yet she must tell my aunt' (to whom 
all this was directed) 'that she should never forget 
what shtWiwed to her sex, and to herself, were Mr. 
Lovelace as unexceptionable in his morals as in 
his figure, and were he to urge his suit ever so 
warmly.? 

I was not of her council.' 1 was still absent. 
And it was agreed upon between my aunt Ilervey 
and her, that she was to be quite solemn and shy 
in his next visit, if there were not a peculiarity in 
his address to her. 

But my sister it seems had not considered the 
matter well. This was not the way, as it proved, 
to be taken for matters of mere omission, with a 
man of Mr. Lovelace’s penetration. Nor with any 
man; since if love has not taken root deep enough 
to cause it to shoot out into declaration, if an op¬ 
portunity be fairly given for it, there is little room 
to expect, that the blighting winds of anger or re¬ 
sentment will 'bring it forward. Then my poor 
sister is not naturally good-humoured. This is too 
well-known a truth for me to endeavour to conceal 
it, especially from you. She must therefore, I doubt, 
have appeared to great disadvantage when she 
aimed to be worse-tempered than ordinary. 
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How they managed it in their next conversation 
I know not. One would be tempted to think by 
the issue, that Mr. Lovelace was ungenerous enough 
to seek the occasion given*, and tq improve it. 
Yet he thought fit to put the question too:—but, 
she says, it was not till, by some means or other 
(she knew not how) he had wrought her up to 
such a pitch of displeasure with him, that it was 
impossible for her to recover herself at the instant. 
Nevertheless he re-urged his question, as expecting 
a definitive answer, without waiting for the return 
of her temper, or endeavouring to mollify her; so 
that she was under a necessity of persisting in her 
denial: yet gave him reason to think she did not 
dislike his address, only the manner ofV-it; his 
court being rather made to her mother than to 
herself, as if he was sure of her consent at any 
time. 

A good encouraging denial, I must own:—as wa» 
the rest of her plea; to wit, ‘ A disinclination to 
change her state.—Exceedingly happy as she was: 
she never could be happier!’ and such-like con¬ 
senting negatives, as I may call them, and yet not 
intend a reflection upon my sister: for what can 
any young creature in the like circumstances say, 
when she is not sure but a too ready consent may 
subject her to the slights of a sex that generally 
values a blessing either more or less as it is ob¬ 
tained with difficulty or ease ? Mjss Biddulph’s 
answer to a copy of verses from a gentleman; re¬ 
proaching our sex as acting in disguise, is not a 
bad one, although you perhaps mSy think it too 
acknowledging for the female character. 

* See Mr. Lovelace's letter. No. zxxi, in which he briefly 
accounts for his conduct in this atfair. 
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Ungen'rous sex!—to scorn ns if we re kind; 

And yet upbraid us if we seem severe! 

Do you, t’ encourage us to tell our wind, 

Yourselves put off disguise, and be sincere. 

You talk of coquetry!—Your own false hearts 
u Compel our sex to act dissembling parts. 

Here I am obliged to lay down my pen. I will 
soon resume it. 


LETTER III. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Jan. 13,14. 

And tH%, as Mr. Lovelace thought fit to take it, 
had he his answer from ujy sister. It was with very 
great regret, as he pretended, [I doubt the man is 
an hypocrite, my dear] that he acquiesced in it. 
'So much determinedness; such a noble firmness 
in my sister, that there was no hope of prevailing 
upon her to alter sentiments she had adopted on 
full consideration.’ He sighed, as Bella told us, 
whenhe took his leave of her: ‘ Profoundly sighed; 
grasped her hand, and kissed it with such an ardour 
—Withdrew with such an air of solemn respect— 
She had him then before her.—She could almost 
find in her heart, although he had vexed her, to 
pity him.’ A good intentional preparative to love, 
this pity; sinfe, at the time, she little thought that 
he would not renew his offer. 

He waited on my mother after he had taken 
leave of Bella) and reported his ill success in so re¬ 
spectful a manner, as well with regard to my sister, 
as to the whole family, and with so much concern 
that he was not accepted as a relation to it, that it 
left upon them all (my brother being then, as 1 
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have said, in Scotland) impressions in his favour, 
and a belief that this matter would certainly be 
brought on again. But Mr. Lovelace going up di¬ 
rectly to town, where he stayed a whole fortnight, 
and meeting there with my uncle Antony, to whom 
he regretted his niece’s cruel resolution not to 
change her state; it was seen that there was a total 
end of the affair. 

My sister was not wanting to herself on this oc¬ 
casion. She made a virtue of necessity ; and the 
man was quite another man with her. ‘ A vain 
creature ! too well knowing his advantages: yet 
those not what site had conceived them to be!—Cool 
and warm by fits and starts; an ague-li^ lover. 
A steady man, a man of virtue, a man oWnorals, 
was worth a thousand of such gay flutterers. Her 
sister Clary might think it worth her while perhaps 
to try to engage such a man: she had patience: 
she was mistress of persuasion: and indeed, to do 
the girl justice, had something of a person: but as 
for her, she would not have a man of whose heart 
she could not be sure for one moment; no, not for 
the world: and most sincerely glad was slie that 
she had rejected him.’ . ‘ s ' ' 

But when Mr. Lovelace returned into the coun¬ 
try, he thought fit to visit my father ami mother; 
hoping, as he told them, that however ujihapfiy he 
had been in the rejection of the wished -fw alliance; 
he might be allowed to keep up an»acquaintance 
aud friendship with a family which he should al¬ 
ways respect. And then, unhappily, as I may say, 
was I at home and present. 4 

It was immediately observed, that his attention 
was fixed on me. My sister, as soon as he was 
gone, in a spirit of bravery, seemed desirous to pro¬ 
mote his address should it be tendered. 

VOL. i. c 
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My aunt Hervey was there; and was pleased to 
say, we should make the finest couple in England 
—if my sister had no objection.—No, indeed! with 
a haughty toss, was my sister’s reply—It would be 
strange it she had, after the denial she had given 
him upon full deliberation. 

My mother declared, that her only dislike of his 
alliance with either daughter, was on account of 
his reputed faulty morals. 

My uncle Harlowe, that his daughter Clary, as 
he delighted to call me from childhood, would re¬ 
form him, if any woman in the world could. 

My uncle Antony gave his approbation in high 
terms: but referred, as my aunt had done, to my 
sister. 

She repeated her contempt of him; and declared, 
that were there not another man in England, she 
would not have him. She was ready, on the con¬ 
trary, she could assure them; to resign her preten¬ 
sions under hand and seal, if Miss Clary were taken 
with his tinsel; and if every one else approved of 
his address to the girl. 

My father indeed, after a long silence, being 
urged by my uncle Antony to speak his mind, said. 
That he had a letter from his son, on his hearing of 
Mr. Lovelace’s visits to his daughter Arabella; 
which he had not shown to any body but my mo¬ 
ther; that! treaty being at an end when he received 
it;—that in this letter lie expressed great dislike to 
an alliance with Mr. Lovelace on the score of his 
immoralities that he knew indeed there was an 
old grudge between them ; but that, being desirous 
to prevent all occasions of disunion and animosity 
ill his family, he would suspend the declaration of 
his own mind till his son arrived, and till he had 
heard his further objections: that he was the more 
inclined to make his son this compliment, as Mr. 
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Lovelace’s general character gave but too much 
ground for his son’s dislike of him; adding, that 
he had heard (so, he supposed, had every one) that 
he was a very extravagant man; that he had con¬ 
tracted debts in his travels: and indeed, he wa* 
pleased to say, he had the air of a^pendthrift. 

These particulars I had partly from my aunt 
Hervey, and partly from my sister; for I was called 
out as soon as the subject was entered upon. When 
I returned, my uncle Antony asked me how / 
should like Mr. Lovelace ? Every body saw, he 
was pleased to say, that I had made a conquest. 

I immediately answered, that I did not like him 
at all: he seemed to have too good an opirapn both 
of his person and parts, to have any great regard to 
his wife, let him marry whom he would. 

My sister particularly was pleased with this an¬ 
swer, and confirmed it to be just; with a compli¬ 
ment to my judgment,"—For it was hers. 

But.the very next day Lord M. came to Harlows 
Place [I was then absent]; and in his nephew’s 
name made a proposal in form; declaring, that it 
w as the ambition of all his family to be related to 
ours: and he hoped his kinsman would not have 
such an answer on the part of the younger sister, as 
he had on that of the elder. • 

In short, Mr. Lovelace’s visits were admitted as 
those of a man who had not deseryedwiisrcspect 
from our family; but as to his addrdSs to me, with 
a reservation, as above, on my father’s part, that he 
would determine nothing without hi*son. My dis¬ 
cretion as to the rest was confided in: for still I had 
the same objections as to the man: nor would I, 
w hen we were better acquainted, hear any thing 
but general talk front him; giving him no oppor¬ 
tunity of conversing with me in private. 

lie bore this with a resignation little expected • 
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from his natural temper, which is generally re¬ 
ported to be quick and hasty; unused it seems 
from childhood to check or control. A case too 
common in considerable families where there is an 
only son: arid his mother never had any other 
child. But, as I Jiave heretofore told you, 1 could 
perceive, notwitnstandiug this resignation, that he 
had so good an opinion of himself, as not to doubt, 
that his person and accomplishments would insen¬ 
sibly engage me : and could that be once done, he 
told my aunt Hervey, he should hope, from so 
steady a temper, that his hold in my affections 
would lie durable: while my sister accounted for 
his patience in another manner, which would per¬ 
haps have had more force if it had come from a 
person less prejudiced : ‘ That the. man was not fond 
of marrying at all: that he might perhaps have 
half a score mistresses: and that delay might he as 
convenient for his rul ing, as for my well-acicd in¬ 
difference.’—That was her kind expression. 

Whatever was his motive for a patience so ge¬ 
nerally believed to be out of his usual character, 
and where the object of his address was supposed 
to be of fortune considerable enough to engage his 
warmest attention, lie certainly escaped many mor¬ 
tifications'-by it: for while my father suspended 
bis approbation till my brother’s arrival, Mr. Love¬ 
lace received from every one those civilities which 
were due'to ■‘his birth: and although we heard 
from time to time reports to his disadvantage with 
regard to morals, yet could we not question him 
upon them without giving him greater advantages 
in his own opinion than the situation he was in 
with us would justify to prudence; since it was 
much more likely that his address would not be al¬ 
lowed of, than that it icon Id.. 

And thus was he admitted to converse with our 
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family almost upon his own terms; for while my 
friends saw nothing in his behaviour but what wag 
extremely respectful, and observed in him no vio¬ 
lent importunity, they seemed to “have taken a 
great liking to his conversa 1 ion: while I consi¬ 
dered him only as a common guest when he came; 
and thought myself no more concerned in his vi¬ 
sits, nor at his entrance and departure, than any 
other of the family. 

But this indifference on my side was the mean.? of 
procuring him one very great advantage; since 
upon it was grounded that correspondence by let¬ 
ters which succeeded ;—and which, had it been to 
be begun when the family animosity broke out, 
would never have been entered into on my part. 
The occasion was this: 

My uncle llervey has a young gentleman en¬ 
trusted to his care, whom he has thoughts of send¬ 
ing abroad, a year or two hence, to make the grand 
tour, as it is called ; and finding Mr. Lovelace 
could give a good account, of every thing necessary 
for a young traveller to observe upon such an occa¬ 
sion, he desired him to write down a description of 
the courts and countries he had visited, and what 
was most worthy of curiosity in them. 

He consented, on condition that I would direct 
his subjects, as he called it: and as* every one 
had heard his manner of writing commVnded; and 
thought his narratives might be agfesfable amuse¬ 
ments in winter evenings; and that he could have 
no opportunity particularly to address me in them, 
since they were to be read in full assembly before 
they were given to the young gentleman, I made 
the less scruple to write, and to make observations, 
and put questions for our further information—Still 
the less perhaps as I love writing; and those whe 
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do, are fond, yon know, of occasions to use the 
pen: and then, having every one’s consent, and 
my uncle Hervey’s desire that I would write, I 
thought that if I had been the only scrupulous per¬ 
son, it would have shown a particularity that a vain 
man might construe to his advantage; and which 
my sister would not fail to animadvert upon. 

You have seen some of these letters; and have 
been pleased with his account of persons, places, 
and things; and we have both agreed, that he was 
no common observer upon what he had seen. 

My sister herself allowed that the man had a 
tolerable knack of writing and describing: and my 
father, who had been abroad in his youth, said, 
that his remarks were curious, and showed him to 
be a person of reading, judgment, and taste. 

Thus was a kind of correspondence begun be¬ 
tween him and me, with general approbation; 
while every one wondered "at, and was pleased 
with, his patient’ veneration of me; for so they 
called it. However, it was not doubted but he 
would soon be more importunate, since his visits 
were more frequent, and he acknowledged to my 
aunt Hervey a passion forme, accompanied with an 
awe that he had never known before; to which he 
attributed what he called his but seeming acquies¬ 
cence with ,r.iy father’s pleasure, and the distance I 
kept him And yet, my dear, this may be his 
usual m-anniu. tf behaviour to our sex; lor had not 
my sister at first all his reverence ? 

Meantime, ijty father, expecting his importunity, 
kept in readiness the reports he had heard in his 
disfavour, to charge them upon him then, as so 
many objections to his address* And it was highly 
agreeable to me that he did so: it would have been 
strange if it were not; since the person who could 
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reject Mr. Wycrley’s address for the sake of his 
free opinions, must have been inexcusable, had she 
not rejected another’s for his.fiwr practices. 

But I should own, that in the letter# he sent me 
upon the general subject, he more than once in¬ 
closed a particular one, declaring his passionate 
regards for me, and complaining with fervour 
enough, of rny re serves: but of these 1 took not 
the least notice; for, as l had not written to him at 
all, but upon a subject so general, I thought it was 
hut right to let what he wrote upon one so particu¬ 
lar pass off as ifl had never seen it; and the rather, 
as 1 was not then at liberty (front the approbation 
his letters root wi;h) to break off the correspon¬ 
dence, unless I had assigned the true reason for 
doing so. Resides, with all his respectful assidui¬ 
ties, it was easy to observe, (if it had not been his 
general character) that his temper is naturally 
haughty and violent;* and 1 had seen too much of 
that untractahle spirit, in iny brother to like it in 
one who hoped to be still more nearly related 
to me. 

I had a little specimen of this temper of his upon 
the very occasion I have mentioned : for after he 
had sent me a third particular letter with the ge¬ 
neral one, he asked me the next time he came to 
Harlowe Place, if I had not received such a one 
from him?—I told him I should neverianswer one 
so sent; and that I had waited for sty^iin occasion 
as he had now given me, to tell him so: I desired 
him therefore not to write again on the subject; 
assuring him, that if he did, I would i%turn both, and 
never write another line to him. 

You cannot imagine how saucily the man looked; 
as if, in short, he was disappointed that he had not 
made a more sensible impression upon me: nor, 
when he recollected himself (as he did innnedi- 
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ately), what a visible struggle it cost him to change 
his haughty airs for more placid ones. But I took 
no notice of either; for I thought it best to con¬ 
vince him, by the coolness and indifference with 
which I repulsed his forward hopes (at the same 
time intending to avoid the affectation of pride or 
vanity) that he was not considerable enough in my 
eves to make me take over-ready offence at what 
he said, or at his haughty looks: in other words, 
that l had not value enough for him to treat him 
with peculiarity either by smiles or frowns. In¬ 
deed he had cunning enough to give me, unde- 
signedlv, a piece of instruction, which taught me 
this caution; for he had said in conversation once, 
‘ That if a man could not make a woman in court¬ 
ship own herself pleased with him, it was as much, 
and oftentimes more to his purpose, to make her 
tmgrj/ with him/ 

I must break off here, but.will continue the sub¬ 
ject the very first opportunity. Meantime, 1 am 
Your most affectionate friend and servant, 

CL. HARLOW12. 


LETTER IV. 

MIS!^ CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

) Jan. 15. 

Such, my^lejr, was the situation Mr. Lovelace 
and I were in when my brother arrived from Scot¬ 
land. 

The mome/i Mr. Lovelace’s visits were men¬ 
tioned to him, he, without either hesitation or apo¬ 
logy, expressed his disapprobation of them. He 
found great flaws in his character; and took the 
liberty to say in so many words, that he wondered 
how it came into the heads of hi» uncles to en- 
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courage such a inan for either of his sisters: at the 
same time returning his thanks to my father for de¬ 
clining his consent till he arrived, in such a man¬ 
ner, l thought, as a superior would s do, when he 
commended an inferior for having well performed 
his duty in his absence. 

He justified his avowed inveteracy by common 
fame, and by what he had known of him at col¬ 
lege; declaring, that he had ever hated him; ever 
should hate him; and would never own him for a 
brother, or me for a sister, iff married him. 

That early antipathy I have heard accounted for 
in this manner: 

Mr. Lovelace was always noted for his vivacity 
and courage; and no less, it seems, for the swift 
and surprising progress he made in all parts of li¬ 
terature: for diligence in his studies in the hours 
of study, lie had hardly his equal. This it seems 
was his general character at the university; and it 
gained him many friends among the more learned; 
while those who did not love him, feared him, bv 
reason of the otienec his vivacity made him too 
ready to give, and of the courage he showed in 
supporting the' offence when given; which pro¬ 
cured hint as many followers as he pleased among 
ihe mischievous sort.-No very amiable charac¬ 
ter, you’ll say. upon the whole. * 

Tut my brother’s temper was not mjpre happy. 
IIis i^f c haughtiness could not bem-sgsuperioritv 
so visible; and whom we fear more man love, we 
are not far from hating: and having less command 
c! his passions than the other, he wJt evermore the 
subject of his perhaps indecent ridicule,: so that 
they never met without quarrelling: and every 
body, either from love or fear, siding with his an¬ 
tagonist, lie had a most uneasy time of it w hile both 
.continued in the same college.—It was the less 
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wonder therefore that a young man who is not 
noted for the gentleness of his temper, should re¬ 
sume an antipathy early begun, and so deeply 
rooted. 

He found my sister, who waited but for the occa¬ 
sion, ready to join him in his resentments against 
the man he hated. She utterly disclaimed all man¬ 
ner of regard for him: ‘ Never liked him at all:— 
his estate w>as certainly much encumbered: it was 
impossible it should be otherwise; so entirely de¬ 
voted as he was to his pleasures. He kept no 
house; had no equipage: nobody pretended that 
he wanted pride: the reason therefore w»as easy 
to be guessed at.’ And then did she boast of, and 
my brother praise her for, refusing him: and<both 
joined on all occasions to depreciate him, and not 
seldom mafic the occasions; their displeasure against 
him causing every subject to run into this, if it be¬ 
gan not with it. 

I was not solicitous to vindicate him when I was 
not joined in their reflections. I told them,.! did 
not value him enough to make a difference in the 
family on his account: and as he was supposed to 
have given too much cause for their ill opinion of 
him, I thought he ought to take the consequence of 
his own faults. 

Now and then, indeed, when I observed that their 
vehemence carried them beyond all bounds of pro¬ 
bability inT>l{pr charges against him, I thought it 
but justice to put in a word for him. But this only 
subjected me to reproach, as having a prepossession 
in his favour which I would not own.—So that when 
I could not change the subject, I used to retire 
either to my music, or to my closet. 

Their behaviour to him, when they could not 
help seeing him, was very cold and disobliging; 
but as yet not directly affrontivc. For they were 
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in hopes of prevailing upon my father to forbid his 
visits. But as there was nothing in his behaviour, 
that might warrant such a treatment of a man of his 
birth and fortune, they succeeded not: and ^(ken 
they were very earnest with me to forbid them. 
1 asked, what authority I had to take such a step in 
my father’s house; and when my behaviour to him 
was so distant, that he seemed to be as much the 
guest of any other person of the family, themselves 
excepted, as mine ?—In revenge, they told me, 
that it was cunning management between us; and 
that we both understood one another better than we 
pretended, to do. And at last they gave such a loose 
to their passions, all of a sudden *, as I may say, that 
instead of withdrawing, as they used to do when he 
came, they threw themselves in his way purposely 
to affront him. 

Mr. Lovelace, you may believe, very ill brooked 
this: but nevertheless.contented himself to com¬ 
plain of it to me: in high terms however, telling 
me, that but for my sake, my brother’s treatment of 
him was not to be borne. 

I was sorry for the merit this gave him in bis 
own opinion with me: and the more, as some of 
the affronts he received were too flagrant to be ex¬ 
cused : but 1 told him, that I was determined not 
to fall out with my brother, if I could help it, what¬ 
ever faults he had: and, since they coujd not see 
one another with temper, should be B g^d that he 
would not throw himself in my brother*s way; and 
I was sure my brother would not seek him. 

life was very much nettled at thisl answer: but. 
said, he must bear his affronts if 1 would have it so. 
He had been accused himself of violence in his 
temper; but he hoped to show, on this occasion, 

* The reason of this their more openiy shown auimosity is 
given ia Letter xiii. 
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that lie had a command of his passions which few 

young men, so highly provoked, would be able to 

show; and doubted not but it would be attributed 

to aQiroper motive by a person of my generosity and 

penetration. 

My brother had just before, with the approbation 
of my uncles, employed a person related to a dis¬ 
charged bailiff or steward of Lord M. who had had 
the management of some part of Mr. Lovelace's af¬ 
fairs (from which he was also dismissed by him) to 
inquire into his debts, after his companions, into his 
amours, and the like. 

My aunt llervey, in confidence, gave me the fol¬ 
lowing particulars of what the man Naif) of him. 

‘ That, he was a generous landlord: that, he 
spared nothing for solid and lasting impfovements 
upon his estate; and that he looked into his own 
affairs, and understood them: that he had been 
very expensive when abroad; and contracted a 
large debt (for lie made no secret of his affairs); 
yet chose to limit himself to an annual sum, and to 
decline equipage, in order to avoid being obliged 
to his uncle and aunts; from whom he might have 
what money he pleased; but that he was very 
jealous of their control; had often quarrels with 
them; an;) treated them so freely, that they were 
all afraid of him. However, that tiis estate was 
never mortgaged, as my brother had heard it was; 
his credit Tiyis always high; and the man believed, 
he was by this time near upon, if not, quite, clear of 
the world. 

‘ He was alsad gentleman,’ he said, * as to wo¬ 
men :—if his tenants had pretty daughters, they 
chose to keep them out of his sight. He believed 
he kept no particular mistress; for he had heard 
novelty, that was the man’s word, was every thing 
with him. But for his uncle’s and aunt’s teasings. 
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the man fancied he would not think of marriage: 
he was never known to be disguised with liquor; 
but was a great plotter, and a great writer: that he 
lived a wild life in town, by what he had heard: 
had six or seven companions as. bad as himself; 
whom now and then he brought down with him; 
and the country was always glad when they went 
up again. He would have it, that although pas¬ 
sionate, he was good-humoured; loved as well to 
take a jest as to give one; and would rally himself 
upon occasion the freest of any man he ever knew.’ 

This was his character from an enemy; for, as 
tny aunt observeik every thing the man said com- 
mendably of hrift'canie grudgingly, with a Must 
needs say—To dp him justice, &c. while the con¬ 
trary was delivered with a free good-will. And 
this character, as a worse was expected, though 
this was bad enough, not answering the end of in¬ 
quiring after it, my brother and sister were more 
apprehensive than before, that his address would 
be encouraged, since the worst part of it was 
known, or supposed, when he was fitst introduced 
to my sister. 

But, with regard to myself, I must observe in his 
disfavour, that notwithstanding the merit he wanted 
to make with me for his patience upon my bro¬ 
ther’s ill-treatment of him, I owed him no compli¬ 
ments for trying to conciliate with him. " Not that I 
believe it would have availed any tfeklg if he had 
made ever such court either to him or to my sister: 
yet one might have expected froiiLa man of his 
politeness, and from his pretensions, you know, that 
he would have been willing to try. Instead of 
which, he showed such a contempt both of my 
brother and sister, especially my brother, as was- 
construed into a defiance of them. And for me to 
have hinted at an alteration in his behaviour tumy. 

VOL. i. n 
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brother, was an advantage I knew he would have 
been proud of; and which therefore I had no mind 
to give him. But I doubted not that having so very- 
little encouragement from any-body, his pride 
would soon take fire, and he would of himself dis¬ 
continue his visits, or go to town; where, till he 
became acquainted with our family, he used chiefly 
to reside: and in this latter case he had no reason 
to expect, that I would receive, much less answer, 
his letters; the occasion which had led me to re¬ 
ceive any of his being by this time over. 

But my brother’s antipathy would not permit 
him to wait for such an event; and after several 
excesses, which Mr. Lovelace still returned with 
contempt, and a haughtiness too much like that of 
the aggressor, my brother took upon himself to fill 
up the door-way once when he came, as if to op¬ 
pose his entrance: and upon his asking for me, de¬ 
manded what his business was with his sister ? 

The other, with a challenging air, as my brother 
says, told him, he would answer a gentleman any 
question; but‘he wished that Mr. James Harlowe, 
who had of late given himself high airs, would re¬ 
member that he was not now at college. 

Just then the good Dr. Lewcn, who frequently 
honours m<3 with a visit of conversation, as he is 
pleased to call it, and had parted with me in my 
own parlour, came to the door; and hearing the 
words, interf^\,etl; both having their hands upon 
their swords: and telling Mr. Lovelace where I 
was, he burst b ( y my brother, to come to me; leav¬ 
ing him chafing, he said, like a hunted boar at 
bay. 

This alarmed us all. My father was pleased to 
hint to Mr. Lovelace, that he wished he would dis¬ 
continue his visits, for the peace-sake of the family: 
and l, by his command, spoke a great deal plainer. 
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But Mr. Lovelace is a man not easily brought to 
give up his purpose, especially in a point wherein 
he pretends his heart is so much engaged: and no 
absolute prohibition having been given, things 
went on for a little while as before: for I saw 
plainly, that to have denied myself to his visits 
(which however I declined receiving as often as I 
could) was to bring forward some desperate issue 
between the two; since the offence so readily given 
on one side was brooked by the other only out of 
consideration to me. 

And thus did my brother’s rashness lay me under 
an obligation where I would least have owed it. 

The intermediate proposals of Mr. Symmes and 
Mr. Mullins, both (m turn) encouraged by my 
brother, induced him to be more patient tor a while, 
as nobody thought me over-forward in Mr. Love¬ 
lace’s favour; for he hoped that he should engage 
my father and uncles to approve of the one or the 
other in opposition to the man he hated. But 
when he found that I had interest enough to disen¬ 
gage myself from the addresses of those gentle¬ 
men, as I had (before he went to Scotland, and 
before Mr. Lovelace visited here) of Mr. Wyerley’s, 
he then kept no measures: and first set himself to 
upbraid me for a supposed prepossession, which 
he treated as if it were criminal; and then to in¬ 
sult Mr. Lovelace in person, at Mr. Edward Sym- 
mes’s, the brother of the other Syipjncs, two miles 
off; and no good Dr. Lewen being Iherc to intei- 
pose, the unhappy rencounter followed. My bro¬ 
ther was disarmed, as you have fcieard; and on 
being brought home, and giving us ground to 
suppose he was much worse hurt than he really 
was, and a fever ensuing, every one flamed out; 
and all was laid at my door. 

Mr. Lovelace for three days together sent twice 
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each day to inquire after my brother’s health; and 
although he received rude and even shocking re¬ 
turns, he thought fit on the fourth day to make in 
person the %ame inquiries; and received still 
greater incivilities from my two uncles, who hap¬ 
pened to he both there. My father also was held 
by force from going to him with his sword in his 
hand, although he had the gout upon him. 

I fainted away with terror, seeing every one so 
violent, and hearing Mr. Lovelace swear that he 
would not depart till he had made my uncles ask 
his pardon for the indignities he had received at 
their hands; a door being held fast locked between 
him and them. My mother all the time was pray¬ 
ing and struggling to withhold my father in the 
great parlour. Meanwhile my sister, who had 
treated Mr. Lovelace with virulence, came in to 
me, and insulted me as fast as I recovered. But 
when Mr. Lovelace was told how ill 1 was, lie de¬ 
parted ; nevertheless vowing revenge. 

He was ever a favourite with our domestics. lJis 
bounty to them, and having always something face¬ 
tious to say to each, had made them all of his 
parly; and on this occasion they privately blamed 
every body else, and reported his calm and gentle¬ 
manly behaviour (till the provocations given him 
ran very high) in such favourable terms, that those 
reports, and my apprehensions of the consequence 
of this treatr^nt, induced me to read a letter he 
sent me that night; and, it being written in the 
most respectful terms (ollering to submit the whole 
to my decision, and to govern himself entirely by 
my will) to answer it some days after. 

To this unhappy necessity was owing our re¬ 
newed correspondence, as 1 may call it: yet I did 
not write till I had informed myself from Mr. Sym- 
jnes’s brother, that he was really insulted into the 
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act of drawing his sword by my brother’s repeat¬ 
edly threatening (upon his excusing himself out of 
regard to me) to brand him if he did not; and, by 
all the inquiry I could make, that lie was again 
the sufferer from my uncles in a more violent man¬ 
ner than I have related. 

The same circumstances were related to my fa¬ 
ther and other relations by Mr. Symmes; but they 
had gone too far in making themselves parties to 
the quarrel either to retract or forgive; and I was 
forbidden to correspond with him, or to be seen a 
moment in his company. 

One thing however 1 can say, but that in confi¬ 
dence, because my mother commanded me not to 
mention it:—that, expressing her apprehension of 
the consequences of the indignities ottered to Mr. 
Lovelace, site told me, she would leave it to my 
prudence to do all I could to prevent the impend¬ 
ing mischief on one side. 

Jl am obliged to break off. But I believe I have 
written enough to answer very fully all that you 
have required of me. It is not for a child to seek 
to clear her own character, or to justify her actions, 
at the expense of the most revered ones; yet, as I 
know that the account of all those further proceed¬ 
ings by which I may be affected, will l^e interest¬ 
ing to so dear a friend (who will communicate to 
others no more than what is fitting) l will continue 
to write, as I have opportunity, as ynnutely as we 
are used to write to each other. Indeed I have no 
delight, as I have often told you, equal to that which 
I take in conversing with you—bj» letter, when I 
cannot in person. 

Meantime I cannot help saying, that I am ex¬ 
ceedingly concerned to find, that I am become so 
much the public talk as you tell me I am. Your 
kind, your precautionary regard for my fame, and 
v 2 \ ■ 
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the opportunity you have given ine to tell my own 
story previous to any new accident (which heaven 
avert!) is so like the warm friend I have ever found 
in my dear l\liss Howe, that, with redoubled obli¬ 
gation, you bind me to be 

Your ever grateful and affectionate, 

CLARISSA 1IARL0WE. 


COW OF THE UEttUIiSTEl) PREAMBLE TO THE CLAUSES 
IN HER r.UANDI ATII Bit’s WILL: 

Enclosed in the preceding letter. 

As the particular estate I have mentioned and de¬ 
scribed above, is principally of my own raising: as 
my three sons have been uncommonly prosperous; 
and are very rich: the eldest by means of the un¬ 
expected benefits be reaps from bis new found 
mines: the second, by what,has, as unexpectedly, 
fallen in to him on the deaths of several relations 
of his present, wife, the worthy daughter by both 
sides of very honourable families; over and above 
the very large portion which he received with her 
in marriage :, my son Antony by his East India 
traffic, and successful voyages: as furthermore my 
grandson James will be sufficiently provided for by 
his godmother Lovell’s kindness to him; who hav¬ 
ing no near relations, hath assured me, that she 
hath, as well by deed of gift as by will, left him 
both her Scotish and English estates: for never 
was there a family more prosperous in all its 
branches, blessed he (foil therefore; and as my 
said son James will very probably make it up to 
uiy grand-daughter Arabella; to whom I intend no 
disrespect; nor have reason; for she is a very 
hopeful and dutiful child: and as my sons John 
and Antony seem not inclined to a married life; 
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so thal ray son James is the onlv one \vh# has 
children, or is likely to have any—for all these 
reasons; and because iny dearest and beloved 
grand-daughter Clarissa has been from her infancy 
a matchless young creature in her duty to me, and 
admired by all who knew her, as a very exjraordi- 
nary child : I must therefore take the pleasure of 
considering her as my own peculiar child; and this 
without intending offence; and 1 hope it will not 
be taken as any, since my sen James can bestow 
Lis favours accordingly, and in greater proportion, 
upon his son James,and upon his daughter Arabella: 
—these, I say, are the reasons which move me to 
dispose of the above-described estate in the pre¬ 
cious child’s favour; who is the delight of my old 
age: and, I verily think, has contributed, by her 
amiable duty and kind and tender regards, to pro¬ 
long my life. 

Wherefore it is my •express will and command¬ 
ment, and I enjoin my said three sons, John, James, 
and Antony, and my grandson James, and my 
grand-daughter Arabella, as they value my bless¬ 
ing, and will regard my memory, and would wish 
their own last wills and desires to bg fulfilled by 
their survivors, thal they will not impugn or contest 
the following bequests and devises in favour of my 
said grand-daughter Clarissa, although they should 
not be strictly conformable to law or to the- forms 
thereof; nor suffer them to be cont«pverted or dis¬ 
puted on any pretence whatsoever. 

7 ,And in this confidence, &c. &c. &c. 
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LETTER V. 

MISS CLARISSA. HARLOWF, TO MISS HOWE. 

Jan. 2(5. 

I have been hindered from prosecuting my inten¬ 
tion. Neither nights nor mornings have been my 
own. My mother has been very ill, and would have, 
no other nurse but. me. I have not stirred from her 
bedside (for she kept her bed); and two nights I 
had the honour of sharing it with her. 

Her disorder was a very violent colic. The con¬ 
tentions of these fierce, these masculine spirits, and 
the apprehension of mischiefs that may arise from 
the increasing animosity which all here have against 
Mr. Lovelace, and his too well-known resenting 
and intrepid character, she cannot bear. Then the 
foundations laid, as she dreads, for jealousy and 
heart-burnings in her own family, late so happy 
and so united, afflict exceedingly a gentle and sen¬ 
sible mind, which has from the beginning, on all 
occasions, sacrificed its own inward satisfaction to 
outward peace. My brother and siste r, who used 
very often to jar, arc now' so entirely one, and are 
so much together (caballing was the word that 
dropped from my mother’s lips, as if at unawares) 
that she is very fearful of the consequences that 
may follow ;-ir to my prejudice, perhaps, is her 
kind concern; since she sees that they behave to 
me every hour with more and more shyness and 
reserve: yety would she but exert that authority 
which the superiority of her fine talents gives her, 
all these family-feuds might perhaps be extin¬ 
guished in their but-yet beginnings; especially as 
she mayv.be assured that all fitting concessions 
«hnll Ho'&de by me, not only as my brother and 
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sister are my elders, but for the sake of so excel¬ 
lent and so indulgent a mother. 

For if I may say to you, my dear, what I would 
not to any other person living, it is my opinion, 
that had she been of a temper that would have 
borne less, she would have had ten times Jess to 
bear than she has had. No commendation, you'll 
say, of the generosity of those spirits which can 
turn to its own disquiet so much condescending 
goodness. 

Upon my word, I am sometimes tempted to think 
that we may make the world allow for and respect 
us as we please, if we can but be sturdy in our 
wills, and set out. accordingly. It is but being the 
(ess beloved for it, that’s all: and if we have power 
to oblige those we have to do with, it will not ap¬ 
pear to us that u e are. Our flatterers will tell ns 
any thing sooner than our faults, or what they 
know \vc do not like tq hear. 

Wore there not truth in this observation, is it pos¬ 
sible that my brother and sister could make their 
very failings, their vehemences, of such importance 
to all the family? 'How will my son, how will rnv 
nephew, take this or that measurer What will he 
say to it? Let us consult him about it;’ are refe¬ 
rences always previous to every resolution taken 
by his superior.-., whose will ought to be his. Well 
may he expect to be treated with ibis deference 
by every other person, whet^jny father himself, 
generally so absolute, constantly pays it to him ; 
and the more since his godmother’s bounty has 
given independence to a spirit that \*as before un¬ 
der too little restraint.—But whither may these re¬ 
flections lead me !—I know you do not love any of 
us but my mother and me; and, being above all 
disguises, make me sensible that you do not oftener 
/ban I wish.—Ought 1 then to add force to your 
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dislikes of those whom I wish you to like ?—of my 
father especially; for he, alas! has some excuse 
for his impatience of contradiction. He is not na¬ 
turally an ill-tempered man; and in his person and 
air, and in lus conversation too, when not under the 
torture of a gouty paroxysm, every body distin¬ 
guishes the gentleman born and educated. 

Our sex perhaps must expect to bear a little— 
uncoiirtliness shall I call it?—from the husband, 
whom as the lover they let know the preference 
their hearts give him to all other men.—Say what 
they will of generosity being a manly virtue; but 
upon my word, my dear, l have ever yet observed, 
that it is not to be met with in that sex one time in 
ten that it is to be found in ours.—But iny father 
was soured by the cruel distemper I have named ; 
which seized him all at once in the very prime of 
life, in so violent a manner as to take from the most 
active of minds, as his was, all power of activity, 
and that in all appearance for life.—It imprisoned, 
as 1 may say, his lively spirits in himself, and turn¬ 
ed the edge of them against his own peace ; his ex¬ 
traordinary prosperity adding to his impatiency. 
Those, I believe, who want the fewest earthly bless¬ 
ings, most regret that, they want any. 

But my brother! wdiat excuse can be made for 
his haughty and morose temper? He is really, my 
dear, I am sorry to have occasion to say it, an ill- 
tempered young ma|>; and treats my mother some¬ 
times—Indeed he is not dutiful.—But, possessing 
every thing, he has the, vice of age mingled with 
the ambition'bf youth, and enjoys nothing—but his 
own haughtiness and ill-temper, I was going to say. 
—Yet again am I adding force to your dislikes of 
some of us.—Once, my dear, it W'as perhaps in your 
pouerto have moulded him as you pleased.—Could 
you have been my sister! Then had I had a friend 
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in a sister.—But no wonder that he does not love 
you now; who could nip in the bud, and that with 
a disdain, let me say, too much of kin to his haugh¬ 
tiness, a passion that would not have panted a fer¬ 
vourworthy of the object; and which possibly would 
have made him so. 

But no more of this. I will prosecute my former 
intention in mv next; which 1 will sit dowm to as 
soon as breakfast is over; dispatching this by the 
messenger whom you have so kindly sent to inquire 
after us on my silence. Meantime, 1 am. 

Your most affectionate and obliged 

friend and servant, 

CL. HARLOWS. 


LETTER VI. 

MISS CLARISSA MARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

llarlowc Place, Jan. 20, 

I will now resume my narrative of proceeding* 
here. My brother being in a good way, although 
vou may be sure that his resentments are rather 
heightened than abated by t^e galling disgrace he 
has received, my friends (my father and uncles, 
however, if not iny brother and sister)* begin to 
think that I have been treated unkindly. My mo¬ 
ther has been so good as to tell me this since I sent 
away my last. 

Nevertheless I believe they all think that I receive 
letters from Mr. Lovelace. But Lord M. being in¬ 
clined rather to support than to blami? his nephew, 
they seem to be so much afraid of Mr. Lovelace, 
that they do not put it to me whether I do or not; 
conniving, on the contrary, as it should seem, at the 
only method le'ft to allay the vehemence of a spirit 
which they have so much provoked: for he still 
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insists upon satisfaction from my uncles; and this 
possibly (for he wants not art) as the best way to be 
introduced again with some advantage into our fa¬ 
mily. And-indeed my aunt Ilervey has put it to 
my mother, whether it were not best to prevail 
upon my brother to take a turn to his Yorkshire 
estate (w hich he was intending to do before) and 
to stay there till all is blown over, 

•But this is very far front being his intention: for 
he has already begun to hint again, that he shall 
never be easy or satisfied till 1 am married; and, 
finding neither Mr. Symmes nor Mr. Mullins will 
be accepted, has proposed Mr. Wyerley once more, 
on the score of his great passion for me. This I 
have again rejected; and but yesterday he men¬ 
tioned one who has applied to him by letter, mak¬ 
ing high offers. This is Mr, Solmes; rich Solmes 
you know' they call him. But this application has 
not met with the attention of one single soul. 

If none of his schemes of getting me married 
take effect, he has thoughts, I am told, of proposing 
to nte to go to Scotland, that, as the compliment is, 
I may put his house there in such order as our own 
is in. But this my mother intends to oppose for her 
own sake;, because, having relieved her, as she is 
pleased tc say, of the household cares (lor which iny 
sister, you know, has no turn) they must, again de¬ 
volve upon her if I go. And if she did not oppose 
it, /should; .for, believe me, I have no mind to be 
his housekeeper; and I am sure, were I to go with 
him, l should be treated rather as a servant than a 
sister.—Perhaps, not the better because I am his 
sister.—And if Mr. Lovelace should follow me, 
things might be worse than they are now. . 

But I have besought my mother, who is appre¬ 
hensive of Mr. Lovelace’s visits, and for fear of 
whom my uncles never stir out without arms mid 
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armed servants (my brother also being near well 
enough to go abroad) to procure me permission to 
be your guest for a fortnight, or so.—Will your 
mother, think you, my dear, give me'leave? 

1 dare not ask to go to my dairy-house, as my 
good grandfather would call it.: for I am now afraid 
of being thought to have a wish to enjoy that inde¬ 
pendence to which his will has entitled me : and as 
matters are situated, such a wish would he imputed 
to my regard to the man to whom they have now so 
great an antipathy. And indeed could I be as easy 
and happy here as I used to be, f would defy that 
man and all his sex ; and never repent that 1 have 
given the power of my fortune into tny father’s 
hands. 

■*. * . * 

Just now, my mother has rejoiced trie with the 
news that iny requested permission is granted. 
Every one thinks it latest that I should go to you, 
except my brother. But he was told, that he must 
not expect to rule in every thing.. I am to he sent 
for into the great, parlour, where are my two uncles 
and my aunt Hervey, and to be acquainted with 
this concession in form. 

You know, my dear, that there is a good deal of 
solemnity among us. Hut never was then? a family- 
more united in its different branches than ours. Our 
uncles consider us as their on n children, and declare 
that it is for our sakes they live siifgle. So that 
they are advised with upon every article relating 
to us, or that may affect us. It is therefore the less 
wonder, at a time when they understand that Mr. 
Lovelace is determined to pay us an amicable visit, 
as he calls it (but which I am sure cannot end ami¬ 
cably) that they should both be consulted upon the 
permission I had desired to attend you. 


voi.. i. 


x 
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I will acquaint you with what passed at the gene¬ 
ral leave given me to be your guest. And yet I 
know that you will not love my brother the better 
for my communication. But I am angry with him 
myself, and cannot help it. And besides, it is pro¬ 
per to let you know the terms 1 go upon, and their 
motives for permitting me to go. 

Clary, said my mother, as soon as I entered the 
great parlour, your request to go to Miss Howe’s for 
a fetv days has been taken into consideration, and 
granted— 

Much against my liking, I assure you, said my 
brother, rudely interrupting her. 

Son .lames ! said my father, and knit his brows. 

He was not daunted. His arm is in a sling. He 
often has the mean art to look upon that, when any 
tiling is hinted that may be supposed to lead towards 
the least favour to or reconciliation with Mr. Love¬ 
lace.—Let the girl then [I aim often the girl with 
him] be prohibited seeing that vile libertine. 

Nobody spoke. 

Do you hear, sister Clary ? taking their silence for 
approbation of what he had dictated ; you are not to 
receive visits from Lord M.'s nephew. 

Every one still remained silent. 

Do you so understand the licence you have. Miss? 
interrogated he. 

I would be glad, sir, said I, to understand that you 
are my brother ;—and that you would understand 
that you are onlt/ my brother. 

O the fond, fond heart! with a sneer of insult, 
lifting up his nands. 

Sir, said 1 to my father, to your justice I appeal: 
If I have deserved reflection, let me not be spared. 
But if I am to be answerable for the rashness— 

No more !—No more of either side, said rny fa¬ 
ther. Y,ou are not to receive the visits of that Love- 
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lace, though—Nor are you, son James, to reflect 
upon your sister. She is a worthy child. 

Sir, I have done, replied he;—and yet I have her 
•honour at heart, as much as the honour of the rest 
of the family. 

And hence, sir, retorted I, your unbrotherly re¬ 
flections upon me! 

Well but you observe, miss, said he, that it is not 
I, but your father, that tells you, that you are not 
to receive the visits of that Lovelace. 

Cousin Harlowe, said my aunt Ilcrvey, allow me 
to say, that your sister Clary’s prudence may be 
confided in. 

I am convinced it may, joined my mother. 

But, aunt, but, madam, (put in my sister) there 
is no hurt, 1 presume, in letting my sister know the 
condition she goes to Miss Howe upon ; since, if he 
gets a knack of visiting her there— 

You may be sure, interrupted my uncle Harlowe, 
he will endeavour to see her there. 

So would such an impudent man here, said my 
uncle Antony: and it is belter there than here. 

Better nowhere, said my father.—1 command j'ou 
(turning to me) on pain of my displeasure, that you 
■see him not at all. 

I will not, sir, in any way of encouragement, 1 
do assure you: not at all, if 1 can properly avoid it. 

You know with whatindiiference,said my mother, 
she has hitherto seen him.—Her prudence may be 
trusted to, as my sister Hervey says. 

With tvhat appa —rent indiflerence, drolled my 
brother. 

Son James! said my father, sternly. 

I have done, sir, said he. But again, in a pro¬ 
voking manner, he reminded me of the prohibition. 

Thus ended this conference. 

Will you engage, my dear, that the. hated man 
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shall not cornr "ear your house?—But what an in- 
consistence is this, when they consent to my going, 
thinking his visits here no otherwise to be avoided! 
—But if he does come, I charge you never leave 
us alone together. 

As I have no reason to doubt a welcome from 
your good-mother, I will put every tiling in order 
here, and be with you in two or three days. 

Meantime, I am 

Your most aflectionate and obliged, 

CLARISSA HARLOW I!. 


LETTER VII. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWP. TO MISS HOW'S. 

[ After her return from her .] 

Jlarlowe Piarr, Fet>. 20. 

I ni-c. your excuse for not writing sooner. Alas, 
my dear, 1 have sad prospects before me! My 
brother and sister have succeeded in all their views. 
They have found out another lover forme; an hi¬ 
deous one !—Yet he is encouraged by every body. 
No wonder that I was ordered home so suddenly. 
At an hour’s warning!—No other notice, you know, 
than what w as brought with the chariot that wuis 
to carry me back.—It was for fear, as I have been 
informed [an.unworthy fear!] that I should have 
entered into any concert with Mr. Lovelace, had I 
known their motive for commanding me home; ap¬ 
prehending, Vis evident, that I should dislike the 
man they had to propose to me. 

And well might they apprehend so:—for who do 

you think he is?—No other than that Solmes! - 

Could you have believed it?—And they are all 
tlelerpiined too; my mother with the rest!—Dear, 
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dear excellence! how could she be thus brought 
over, when I am assured, that on his first being pro¬ 
posed she was pleased to say. That had Mr. Solmes 
the Indies in possession, and would endow me with 
them, she should not think him deserving of her 
Clarissa! 

The reception I met with at my return, so differ¬ 
ent from what I used to meet with on every little 
absence, [and now I had been from them three 
weeks] convinced me that I was to suffer for the 
happiness I had had in your company and conver¬ 
sation, for that most agreeable period. 1 will give 
you an account of it. 

My brother met me at the door, and gave me his 
hand when I stepped out of the chariot. He bowed 
very low; ‘ Pray, Miss, favour me’—I thought it 
in good humour; but found it afterwards mock 
respect: and so he led me in great form, I prattling 
all the way, inquiring 6f every body’s health, (al¬ 
though I was so soon to see them, and there was 
hardly time for answers) into the great parlour; 
where were my f’thcr, mother, my two uncles, and 
sister. 

I was struck to the heart as soon as I entered, to 
see a solemnity, which I had been so little used to 
on the like occasions, in the countenance* of every 
dear relation. They all kept their scats. I ran to 
my father, and kneeled: then to my mother: and 
met front both a cold salute: from'nty father a 
blessing but half pronounced: my mother indeed 
called me child; but embraced me % not with her 
usual indulgent ardour. 

After I had paid my duty to my uncles, and mv 
compliments to my sister, whielt she received with 
solemn and stiff form, I was bid to sit down. But 
my heart was full: and l said it became me to 
stand, if I could statjd, upon a reception so awful. 
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and unusual. . I was forced to turn my face from 

them, and pull out my handkerchief. 

My unbrothcrly accuser hereupon stood forth, 
and charged me with having received no less than 
five or six visits at Miss Howe’s from the man they 
had all so much reason to hate [that, was the ex¬ 
pression]; notwithstanding the. commands I had 
had to the contrary. And he bid me deny it, if 1 
could. 

I had never been used, I said, to deny the truth, 
nor would I now. I owned I had in the three weeks 
past seen the person I presumed he meant, oftenrr 
than five or six times. [Pray hear me, brother, said 
I, for he was going to flame, out.] But he. always 
asked for Mrs. or Miss Ilowc, when he came. 

1 proceeded, that 1 had reason to believe, that 
both Mrs. Howe and Miss, as matters stood, would 
much rather have excused his visits; but they had 
more than once apologized, that having not, the 
same reason my papa had to forbid him their house, 
his rank and fortune entitled him to civility. 

1 ou see, my dear, I made not the plats 1 might 
have made. 

My brother seemed ready to give a loose to his 
passion: my father put, on the countenance which 
always portends a gathering storm: my uncles 
mutleringly whispered: and my sister aggravat- 
ingly held up her hands. While I begged to he. 
heard out;—-and my mother said, ‘Let the child,’ 
that was her kind word, ‘ be heard.’ 

I hoped, I.said, there was no harm done: that it 
became not me to prescribe to Mrs. <>r Miss Ilowe 
who should he their visitors: that Mrs. Ilowe w as 
always diverted with the raillery that passed be¬ 
tween Miss and him: that. I had no reason to chal¬ 
lenge her guest for my visitor, as I should seem to 
have done had I refused to go into their company 
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when he was w ith them: that I had never seen him 
out of the presence of one or both of those ladies; 
and had signified to him once, on his urging for a 
few moments private conversation with me, that 
unless a reconciliation were effected between my 
family and his, he must not expect that I would 
countenance his visits, much less give him an op¬ 
portunity of that sort. 

I told them further, that Miss Howe so well un¬ 
derstood my mind', that she never left me a mo¬ 
ment w'hile Mr. Lovelace was there: that when he 
eame, if I was not below' in the parlour, I would 
not suffer myself to be called to him: although I 
thought it would be an affectation which would 
give him advantage rather than the contrary, if I 
had left company when he came in; or refused to 
enter into it when f found he would stay tiny time. 

My brother heard me out with such a kind of 
impatience as showed he was resolved to be dis¬ 
satisfied with me, say what I w'ould. The rest, as 
the event has proved, behaved as if they would 
have been satisfied, had they not further points to 
carry by intimidating me. All this made it evi¬ 
dent, as I mentioned above, that they themselves 
expected not my voluntary compliance; and was 
a tacit confession of the disagveeabl^ness of the 
person they had to propose. 

I was no sooner silent than my brother swore, 
although in my father’s presence, (swore, un¬ 
checked either by eye or countenance) that for 
his part, he would never be reconciled to that li¬ 
bertine : and that he would renounce me for a 
sister, if .1 encouraged the addresses of a man so 
obnoxious to them all. 

A man who had like to have been my brother’s 
murderer, my sister said, with a face even bursting 
with restraint of passion. 
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My father, with vehemence both of action and 
voice, [my father has, you know, a terrible voice 
when he is angry!] told me, that I had met with 
too much inc|julgence in being allowed to refuse 
this gentleman, and the other gentleman; and it 
was now his turn to be obeyed. 

Very true, my mother said:—and hoped his will 
would not now be disputed by a child so favoured. 

To show they were all of a sentiment, my uncle 
Ilurhwe said, he hoped his beloved niece oidy 
wanted to know her father’s will, to obey it. 

And my uncle Antony, in his rougher manner, 
added, that surely 1 would not give them reason to 
apprehend, that 1 thought my grandfather’s favour 
to me had made me independent of them all.—If I 
did, he would tell me, the will could be set aside, 
and should. 

I was astonished, you must needs think.—Whose 
addresses now, thought I, is this treatment prepara¬ 
tive to—Mr. Wyerlv’s again—or whose r And 
then, as high comparisons, where self is concerned, 
sooner than low, come into young people’s heads; 
be it for whom it will, this is wooing as the 
English did for the heiress of Scotland in the time of 
Edward the Sixth. But that it could be for Solmes, 
how shouldrit enter into my head ? 

I did not know, I said, that I had given occasion 
for this harshness. I hoped I should always have 
a just.sense of every one's favour to me, superadded 
to the duty I owed as a daughter and a niece: but 
that I was so much surprised at a reception so un¬ 
usual mid unexpected, that I hoped my papa and 
mamma would give me leave to retire, in order to 
recollect myself. 

No one gainsaying, I made my silent compli¬ 
ments, and withdrew-leaving my brother and 
sister, as I thought, pleased; and as if they wanted 
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to congratulate each other on having occasioned so 
severe a beginning to be made with me. 

I went up to my chamber 1 , and there with my 
faithful Hannah deplored the determined face which 
the new proposal it was plain they had to make 
nte wore. 

I had not recovered myself when I was sent for 
down to tea. 1 begged by my maid to be excused 
attending; but on the repeated command, went 
down with as much cheerfulness as 1 could assume; 
and had a new fault to clear myself of: for my 
brother, so pregnant a thing is determined ill- 
will, by intimations equally rude and intelligible, 
charged my desire of being excused corning down, 
to suilens, because a certain person had been spoken 
against, upon whom, as he supposed, my fancy 
ran. 

J could easily answer you, sir, said I, as such a 
reflection deserves: but I forbear. If 1 do not find 
a brother in you, you shall have a sister in me. 

Pretty meekness! Bella whispcringly said; 
looking at my brother, and lifting tip her lip in 
contempt. 

He, with an imperious air, bid me deserve his 
love, and I should he sure to have it. 

As we sat, my mother, in her admirable manner, 
expatiated upon brotherly and sisterly'love: in¬ 
dulgently blamed my brother and sister for having 
taken up displeasure too lightly against me; and 
politically, if J may so say, answered for my obe¬ 
dience to my father’s will.— Then it would be all. 
well, my father was pleased to sjy: Then they 
should dole upon me, was my brothers expression: 
Love me as well as ever, was my sister’s: and my 
uncle’s. That 1 then should be the pride of their 
hearts. —But, alas! what a forfeiture of all these 
must I maker 
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This was the reception I had on my return front 
you. 

Mr. Solmes came in before we had done tea. 
My uncle Antony presented him to me, as a gen¬ 
tleman he had a particular friendship for. My 
uncle Harlowe in terms equally favourable for him. 
My father said, Mr. Sohnes is my friend, Clarissa 
Harlowe. My mother looked at him, and looked 
at me, now and then, as he sat near me, I thought 
with concern.—I at her, with eyes appealing for 
pity. At him, when I could glance at him, with 
disgust little short of afl'rightment. While my bro¬ 
ther and sister Mr. Solmes’A him, and sir’d him up, 
at every word. So caressed, in short by allyet 
such a, wretch!—But I will at present only add, 
my humble thanks and duty to your honoured mo¬ 
ther (to whom I will particularly write, to express 
the grateful sense I have of her goodness to me); 
and that I am 

Your ever obliged 

CL. HARLOWE. 


LETTER VIII. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Fob. 24. 

They drive on here at a furious rate. The man 
lives here, 1 think. He courts them, and is more 
and more a favourite. Such terms! such settle¬ 
ments ! That’s the cry. 

O my dear,‘ihat I had not reason to deplore the 
family fault, immensely rich as they all are! But 
this I may the more unreservedly say to you, as we 
have often joined in the same concern : I, for a fa¬ 
ther and uncles; you, for a mother; in every other 
respect faultless. 
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Hitherto, I seem to be delivered over to my 
brother, who pretends as great love to me as ever. 

You may believe, I have been very sincere with 
him. But he affects to ra)ly me, aad not to be¬ 
lieve it possible, that one so dutiful and so discreet 
as his sister Clary can resolve to disoblige all her 
friends. 

Indeed, 1 tremble at the prospect before me; 
for it is evident that they are strangely deter¬ 
mined. 

My father and mother industriously avoid giving 
me opportunity of speaking to them alone. They 
ask not for my approbation, intending, as it should 
seem, to suppose me into their will. And with 
them I shall hope to prevail, or with nobody. 
They have not the interest in compelling me, as 
my brother and sister have: I say less therefore to 
them, reserving my whole force for an audience 
with my father, if Ife will permit me a patient 
car. How difficult is it, my dear, to give a ne¬ 
gative where both duty and inclination join to 
make one wish to oblige! 

I have already stood the shock of three of this 
man’s particular visits, besides my share in his 
more general ones; and find it is impossible I 
should ever endure him. He has but a*vcry ordi¬ 
nary share of understanding; is very illiterate; 
knows nothing but the value of estates, and how to 
improve them, and what belongs uf land-jobbing 
and husbandry. Yet am I as one stupid, I think. 
They have begun so cruelly with ige, that i have 
not spirit enough to assert my own negative. 

They had endeavoured, it seems, to influence 
my good Mrs. Norton before I came home—So 
intent are they to .carry their point! And her opi¬ 
nion not being to their liking, she has been told 
that she would do well to decline visiting here fo/ 
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the present : yet she is the person of all the world, 
next to my mother, the most likely to prevail upon 
me, were the measures they arc engaged in rea¬ 
sonable measures, or such as she could think so. 

My aunt likewise having said that she did not 
think her niece could ever be brought to like Mr. 
Solmes, has been obliged to learn another lesson. 

I am to have a visit from her to-morrow. And, 
since I have refused so much as to hear from my 
brother and sister what the noble settlements are 
to be, she is to acquaint me with the particulars; 
and to receive from me my determination: forrtiy 
father, I am told, will not have patience to sup¬ 
pose. that I shall stand itt opposition to iiis will. 

Meantime it has been signified to me, that it 
will be acceptable if 1 do not think of going to 
church next Sunday. 

The same signification was made me for last 
Sunday; and I obeyed. They arc apprehensive 
that Mr. Lovelace will be there with design to 
come home wdth me. 

Help me, dear Miss Howe, to a little of your 
charming spirit: I never more wanted it. 

The man, this Solmes, you may suppose, has no 
reason to boast of his progress with me. He has 
not the simse to say any tiling to the purpose. 
Ills courtship indeed is to them-, and my brother 
pretends to court me as his proxy, truly !—1 utterly 
to my brothel' reject his address; but thinking a 
person so well received and recommended by all 
my family, qntitled to good manners, all 1 say 
against him is affectedly attributed to coyness: 
and he, not being sensible of bis own imperfec¬ 
tions, believes that my avoiding him when I can, 
and the reserves 1 express, are owing to nothing 
else: for, as I said, all his courtship is to them-, 
and I have no opportunity of saying no, to one who 
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Asks me not tlic question. And so, with an air of 
mannish superiority, he seems rather to pity the 
bashful girl, than to apprehend that he shall not 
succeed. 

Feb. 25. 

I have had the expected conference with tny 
aunt. 

1 have been obliged to hear the man’s proposals 
from her; and have been also told what their mo¬ 
tives are for espousing his interest with so much 
warmth. I am even loth to mention how equally 
unjust it is for him to make such offers, or for those 
I am bound to reverence to accept of them. I hate 
him more than before. One great estate is al¬ 
ready obtained at the expense of the relations to 
it, though distant relations; my brother’s, I mean, 
by his godmother: and this has given the hope, 
however chimerical that hope, of procuring others; 
and that my own at least may revert to the family. 
And yet in my opinion the world is but one great 
family. Originally it was so. What then is this 
narrow selfishness that reigns in us, but relation¬ 
ship remembered against relationship forgot ? 

But here, upon my absolute refusal of him upon 
any terms, have I had a signification made me that 
wounds me to the heart. How can I toil it you r 
Vet I must, ft is, my dear, that 1 must not for a 
month to come, or till licence obtained, correspond 
With any body out of the house. 

My brother, upon my aunt’s report (made, how¬ 
ever, as I am informed, in the gentlest manner, and 
even giving remote hopes, which she had no com¬ 
mission from me to give) brought me, in authori¬ 
tative terms, the prohibition! 

Mot to Miss Howe ? said I. 

No. not to Mis Ilowe, madam, tauntingly: for 

VOL. I. F 
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have you not acknowledged, that Lovelace is a 

favourite there ? 

See, my dear Miss Ilovve!— 

And do you think, brother, this is the way— 

Do you look to that—But your letters will be 
stopt, 1 can tell you.—And away he flung. 

My sister came to me soon after—Sister Clary, 
you are going on in a fine way, I understand. But 
as there are people who are supposed to harden 
you against your duty, I am to tell you, that it will 
De taken well if you avoid visits or visitings for a 
week or two, till further order. 

Can this be from those who have authority— 

Ask them; ask them, child, with a twirl of her 
finger.—I have delivered my message. Your fa¬ 
ther will be obeyed. lie is willing to hope you 
to be all obedience, and would prevent all iucile- 
ments to refractoriness. 

I know my duty, said Iand hope I shall not 
find impossible conditions annexed to it. 

A pert young creature, vain and conceited, she 
called me. I was the only judge, in my own wise 
opinion, of what was right and fit. She, for her 
part, had long seen into my specious ways: and 
now I should show every body what I was at bot¬ 
tom. 

Dear Bella, said I! hands and eyes lifted up— 
—why all this?—Dear, dear Bella! why— 

None of yeur dear, dear Bella’s to me.—I tell 
you, I see through your witchcrafts [that was her 
strange word]. And away she flung; adding, as 
she wentr—And so will every body else very 
quickly, I dare say. 

Bless me, said I to myself, what a sister have I! 
—How have I deserved this ? 

Then I again regretted my grandfather’s too dis¬ 
tinguishing goodness to me. 
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Feb, 25. in the evening. 

What my brother and sister have said against 
me 1 cannot tell:—but I am in heavy disgrace 
with iny father. 

I was sent for down to tea. I went with a very 
cheerful aspect: but had occasion soon to change it. 

Such a solemnity in every body’.s countenance! 
My mother’s eyes were fixed upon the tea-cups; 
and when she looked up, it was heavily, as if her 
eyelids had weights upon them; and then not to 
me. My father set half-asidc in his elbow-chair, 
that his head might be turned from me, his hands 
clasped, and waving, as it were, up and down; his 
fingers, poor dear gentleman! in motion, as if an¬ 
gry to the very ends of them. My sister sat swell¬ 
ing. My brother looked at me with scorn, having 
measured roe, as I may say, with his eyes as I en¬ 
tered, from head to foot. My aunt was there, and 
looked upon me as ’if with kindness restrained, 
bending coldly to my compliment to her as she 
sat; and then cast an eye first on my brother, then 
on my sister,-as if to give the reason [so I am will¬ 
ing to construe it] of her unusual stillness:—Bless 
roe, my dear! that they should choose to intimi¬ 
date rather than invite a mind, till now, not thought 
either unpersuadable or ungenerous ! 

1 took my scat. Shall I make tea, madam, to 
my mother ?—I always used, you know', my dear, 
to make tea. 

No! a very short sentence, in one very short 
word, was the expressive answer. • And-uhe took 
the canister in her own hand. 

My brother bid the footman who attended Icjive 
the room ; I, said he, will give the water. 

My heart was in agitation, I did not know'what 
to do with myself. What is to follow ? thoughtl. 

Just after the second dish, out stept my ino- 
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t.hcr—A word with you, sister Hervey ! taking her 
hand. Presently my sister dropt away. Then my 
brother. And I was left alone with my father. 

He looked so very sternly, that my heart failed 
me as twice or thrice 1 would have addressed my¬ 
self to him : nothing but solemn silence on all sides 
having passed before. 

At last, I asked, If it were his pleasure that I 
should pour him out another dish. 

lie answered me with the same angry monosyl- 
lable, which I had received from my mother be¬ 
fore ; and then arose, and walked about the room. 
I arose too, with intent to throw myself at his feet; 
but was too much overawed by his sternness, even 
to make such an expression of my duty to him as 
my heart overflowed with. 

At last, as he supported himself, because of his 
gout, on the back of a chair, I took a little more 
courage; and approaching him, besought him to 
acquaint me in what I had offended him. 

He turned from me, and in a strong voice, Cla¬ 
rissa Harlow e, said he, know that 1 will be obeyed. 

God forbid, sir, that you should not!—I have 
never yet opposed your will— 

Nor 1 your whimsies, Clarissa Ilarlowe, inter¬ 
rupted her—Don’t let me run the fate of all who 
show indulgence to your sex; to be the more con¬ 
tradicted for mine to you. 

My father,' you know, my dear, has not (arty 
more than my brother) a kind opinion of our sex; 
although there is not a more condescending wifo 
in the world than my mother. 

IjSvas going to make protestations of duty—No 
protestations, girl! No words! I will not be prated 
to! I will be obeyed! I have no child, I it nil 
have no child, but an obedient one. 

Sir, you never had reason, I hope— 
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Tell me not what I never had, but what I have, 
and what 1 shall have. 

Good sir, be pleased to hear me—My brother 
and my sister, I tear— 

Your brother and sister shall not be spoken 
against, girl!—They have a just concern for the ho¬ 
nour of my family. 

And T hope, sir— 

Hope nothing.:—Tell me not of hopes, but of 
facts. I ask nothing of you but what is in your 
power to comply with, and what it is your duty to 
comply with. 

Then, sir, I will comply with it—But yet 1 hope 
from your goodness— 

No expostulations ! no huts, girl! no qualifyings ! 
I will be obeyed, I tell you; and cheerfully too! 
—or you are no child of mine ! 

I w ept. 

Let me beseech veil, my dear and ever-honoured 
papa (and I dropt down on my knees) that I may 
nave only yours and my mamma’s will, and not my 
brother’s, to obay. 

1 was going on; but he was pleased to with¬ 
draw, leaving me on the floor; saying, that he 
would not hear me thus by subtilty and cunning 
aiming to distinguish away my duty ;*repeating, 
that he would be obeyed. 

My heart is too full;—so full, that it may en¬ 
danger my duty, were I to try to unbbrden it to you 
on this occasion: sol will lay down my pen.—But 
can—Yet, positively, l will lay dowiyny p uni 
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LETTER IX. 

MISS CLARISSA. HARLOWT. TO MISS HOWE. 

Feb. 26, in the morning. 

My aunt, who staid here last night, made me a visit, 
this morning as soon as it was light. She tells me, 
that 1 was left alone with my father yesterday, on 
purpose that he might talk with me on my ex¬ 
pected obedience; but that he owned he was put 
beside his purpose by reflecting on something my 
brother had told him in my disfavour, and by his 
impatience but to suppose that such a gentle spirit 
as mine had hitherto seemed to he, should presume 
to dispute his will in a point, where the advantage 
of the whole family was to be so greatly promoted 
by my compliance. 

I find by a few words which dropt, unawares 
from my aunt, that they have all an absolute de¬ 
pendence upon what they suppose to be meekness 
in my temper. Hut in this they may be mistaken; 
for I verily think, upon a strict examination of my¬ 
self, that I have almost as much in me of my 
father’s as of my mother’s family. 

My uncvc Harlowe it seems is against driving me 
upon extremities: but my brother has engaged, 
that the regard I have for my reputation, and my 
principles, will bring me round to my duty; that’s 
the expression. Perhaps I shall have reason to 
wish |,At{id not known this. 

My aunt advises me to submit for the present to 
thcrinterdietsthey have laid me under; and indeed 
to encourage Mr. Solmcs’s address. I have abso¬ 
lutely refused the latter, let what will (as I have 
told her) be. the consequence. The visiting pro¬ 
hibition l will conform to. But as to that of not 
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corresponding with you, nothing but the menace 
that our letters shall be intercepted can engage my 
observation of it. 

She believes that this order is from my father, 
and that rny mother has not been consulted upon 
it. She says, that it is given, as she has reason to 
think, purely in consideration to me, lest I should 
mortally oflend him ; and this from the incitements 
of other people (meaning you and Miss Lloyd, I 
make no doubt) rather than by my own will. For 
still, as she tells me, he speaks kind and praiseful 
things of me. 

Here is clemency! Here is indulgence!—And 
so it is, to prevent a headstrong child, as a good 
prince would wish to deter disaffected subjects, 
from running into rebellion, and so forfeiting every 
thing! But this is all owing to the young man’s 
wisdom, my brother; a plotter without a head, and 
a brother without a heart. 

How happy might I have been with any other 
brother in the world but James Ilarlowc; and with 
any other sister but his sister! Wonder not, my 
dear, that I, who used to chide you for these sort 
of liberties with my relations, now am more un- 
dutiful than you ever was unkind. 1 cannot bear 
the thought of being deprived of tli£ principal 
pleasure of my life; for such is your conversation 
by person and by letter. And who, besides, can 
bear to be made the dupe of such low cunning, 
operating with such high and arrogant passions? 

But can you, my dear Miss Howe, condescend 
to carry on a private correspondent^ wifnrtWr—If 
you can, there is one way 1 have thought o% by 
which it may be done. 

You must remember the Green Lane, as we call 
it, that runs by the side of the wood-house and 
poultry-yard where I keep my bantams, pheasants. 
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and pea-hens, which generally engage my notice 
twice a day; the more my favourites because they 
were iny grandfather’s, and recommended to my 
care by hint; and therefore brought hither from 
niy Dairy-house since his death. 

The lane is lower than the floor of the wood- 
house, and in the side of the wood-house the boards 
are rotted away down to the floor for half an ell 
together in several places. Hannah can step into 
the lane, and make a mark with chalk where a 
letter or parcel may be pushed in, under some 
sticks; which may be so managed as to be an 
unsuspected cover for the written deposits from 
either. 

* * * 

I have been just now to look at the place, and 
find it will answer. So your faithful Robert may, 
without coining near the house, and as only passing 
through the Green Lane which leads to two or 
three farm-houses [out of li.very if you please] 
very easily take from thence iny letters, and de¬ 
posit yours. 

This place is the more convenient, because it is 
seldom resorted to but by myself or Hannah,*on 
the above-mentioned account; for it is the general 
store-house for firing; the wood for cousUEfet use 
being nearer the house. 

One corner of this being separated off for the 
roosiing-place,of my little poultry, either she or i 
shall never want a prepuce to go thither. 

Try, mv dear, the successof a letter this way; 
and (rice me your opinion and advice what to do 
in tjfis disgraceful situation, as I cannot but call it; 
ana what you think of my prospects; and w'hat 
you would do in my case. 

But beforehand I will tell you, that your advice 
must not run in favour of thisSoimes: and yet if, 
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is very likely they will endeavour to engage your 
mother, in order to induce you, who have such an 
influence over me, to favour him. 

Yet, on second thoughts, if you thcline to that 
side of the question, 1 would have you write your 
whole mind. Determined as I think I am, and 
cannot help it, I would at least give a patient 
hearing to what may be said on the other side. For 
roy regards are not so much engaged [upon my 
word they are not; 1 know not myself if they be] 
to another person as some of my friends suppose: 
and as you, giving way to your lively vein, upon 
his last visits, affected to suppose. What prefer¬ 
able favour I may have for him to any other per¬ 
son, is owing more to the usage he has received, 
and for my sake borne, than to any personal con¬ 
sideration. 

I write a few lines ,of grateful acknowledgment 
to your good mother for her favours to me in the 
late happy period. I fear I shall never know such 
another. I hope she will forgive me that I did 
not write sooner. 

The bearer, if suspected and examined, is to pro¬ 
duce that, as the only one he carries. 

Ilow do needless watchfulness and ^undue re¬ 
straint produce artifice and contrivance! I should 
abhor these clandestine correspondencies, were 
they not forced upon me. They [mve so mean, 
so low an appearance to myself, that I think 1 
ought not to expect that you should take part in 
them. 

But why (as I have also expostulated witl\ my*' 
aunt) must 1 be pushed into a state, which I lave 
no wish to enter into, although I reverence itr~ 
Why should not my brother, so many years older, 
and so earnest to see me engaged, be first engaged ?— 
And why should not my sister be first provided for? • 
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But here I conclude these unavailing expostu¬ 
lations, with the assurance, that I am, and ever 
\i ill he. 

Your affectionate, 

CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


LETTER X. 

MISS HOUX TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Feb. 27. 

What odd heads some people have !—Miss Clarissa 
Ilarlowe to be sacrificed in marriage to Mr. Roger 
Solmes!—Astonishing! 

/ must not, you say, give my advice in favour of 
this man ?—You now convince me, my dear, that 
you are nearer of kin than .1 thought you, to the 
family that could think ol' so preposterous a match, 
or you would never have had the least notion of my 
advising iu liis favour. 

Ask me for his picture. You know I have a 
good hand at drawing ah ugly likeness. But I’ll 
see a little further first: for who knows what may 
happen, since matters are in such a train ; and since 
you have not the courage to oppose so overwhelm¬ 
ing a torrent ? 

You ask me to help you to a little of my spirit. 
Are you iu earnest? But it will not now, 1 doubt, 

do you service_It will not sit naturally upon you. 

You a<\?'y\r.;r"Hiothcr’s girl, think what you will; 
arid,suave violent spirits to contend with. Alas! 
myiwlear, you should have borrowed some of mine 
a little sooner;—that is to say, before you had 
given the management of your estate into tile 
hands of those who think they have a prior claim 
to it. What though a father's .— Has not that 
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father two elder children?—And do they not both 
bear more of his stamp and image than you do ?— 
Pray, my dear, call'me not to account for this free 
question, lest your application of my meaning, on 
examination, prove to be as severe as .that. 

Now 1 have launched out a little, indulge me one 
word more in the same strain—I will be decent, 
I promise you. 1 think you might have known,; 
that avarice and envy are two passions that are: 
not to he satisfied, the one by giving, the other by 
the envied person’s continuing to deserve and excel. 
—Fuel, fuel both, all the world over, to flames 
insatiate and devouring. 

But since you ask for my opinion, you must tell 
me all you know or surmise of their inducements. 
And if you will not forbid me to make extracts 
from your letters for the entertainment of my aunt 
in the little island, who longs to hear more of your 
affairs, it will be very obliging. 

But you are so tender of some people, who have 
no tenderness for any body but themselves, that 1 
must conjure you to speak out. Ilemember, that 
a friendship like ours admits of no reserves. You 
may trust my impartiality. It would be an affront 
to your owui judgment, if you did not: for do von 
not ask my advice ? And have you not taught me 
that, friendship should never give a Idas against 
justice ?—Justify them therefore if joucan. Let 
us see if thcie be any sense, whether sufficient 
reason or not, in their choice. At present. 1 cannot 
(and yet I know a good deal of your family) have 
any conception how all of them, v qnr npA hcr and 
your aunt Hervy in particular, can join wifik the 
rest against judgments given. As to some otjthe 
others, I cannot wonder at any thing they do, or 
attempt to do, wfeere self is concerned. 
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You ask, why may not your brother be first 
engaged in wedlock ? I’ll tell you why: his tem¬ 
per and his arrogance are too well known to induce 
women he would aspire to, to receive his addresses, 
notwithstanding his great independent acquisitions, 
and still greater prospects. Let me tell you, my 
dear, those acquisitions have given him more pride 
than reputation. To me he is the most, intolerable 
creature that I ever conversed with. The treat¬ 
ment you blame, he merited from one whom he 
addressed with the air of a person who presumes 
that he is about, to confer a favour, rather than to 
receive one. 1 ever loved to mortify proud and 
insolent spirits. What, think you, makes me bear 
Hickman near me, but that the. man is humble, 
and knows and keeps his distance? 

As to your question, why your elder sister may 
not be first provided for? I answer, because she 
must have no man, hut one who has a great and 
clear estate ; that’s one thing. Another is, because 
she has a younger sister. Pray, my dear, be so 
good as to tell me, what man of a great and clear 
estate would think of that elder sister, while the 
younger is single ? 

You arc all too rich to be happy, child. For 
must not each of you, by the constitutions of your 
family, marry to be still richer? People who know 
in what their main excellence consists, are not to 
he blamed (are they?) for cultivating and improv¬ 
ing what they think most valuable ?—Is true hap¬ 
piness any part of your family view ?—So far from 
it, that flpne tjf your family but yourself could be 
hapj)-/ were they not rich. So let them fret on, 
gripnble, and grudge, and accumulate ; and wonder¬ 
ing what ails them that they have not happiness 
when they have riches, think the cause is want 
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of more; and so go on heaping up, t ill Death, as 
greedy an accumulator as themsel ves, gathers them 
into his garner. 

Well then, once more I say, do you, my dear, 
tell me what you know of their avowed and gene¬ 
ral motives; and I will tell you more than you will 
tell me of their failings! your aunt Hervey, you 
say *, has told you : why must I ask you to let me 
know them, when you condescend to ask my advice 
on the occasion ? 

That they prohibit your corresponding with 
me, is a wisdom I neither wonder at, nor blame 
them for: since it is an evidence to me, that they 
know their own folly: and if they do, is it strange 
that they should be afraid to trust another’s judg¬ 
ment upon it ? 

I am glad you have found out a way to corres¬ 
pond with me. 1 approve it much. 1 shall more, 
if this first trial of it prove successful. But should 
it not, and should it fall into their hands, it would 
not concern me but for your sake. 

We had heard before you wrote, that all was 
not right between your relations and you at your 
coining home: that Mr. Holmes visited you, and 
that with a prospect of success. But I concluded 
the mistake lay in the person; and that his address 
was to Miss Arabella. And indeed bad she been 
as good-natured as your plump ones generally are, 
1 should have thought her too good for him by half. 
This must certainly he the thing, thought I, and my 
beloved friend is sent for to advis e and assist in 
her nuptial preparations. Who knows 1 , saiovT to 
my mother, but that when the man has thrown 
aside his yellow full-buckled peruke, and his broad- 
brimmed beaver (both of which I suppose were 
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Sir Oliver’s Best of long standing) he may cut a 
tolerable ligure dangling to church with Miss Bell! 
—The woman, as she observes, should excel the 
man in features: and where can she match so well 
for a foil ? 

I indulged this surmise against rumour, because 
I could not believe that the absurdest people in 
England could be so very absurd as to think of this 
man for you. 

We heard moreover, that you received no visitors. 
I could assign no reason for this; except that the 
preparations for your sister were to be private, and 
the ceremony sudden, for fear this man should, as 
another man did, change his mind. Miss Lloyd 
and Miss Biddulph w ere with me to inquire what 
I knew of this; and of your not being at church, 
either morning or afternoon, the Sunday after your 
return from us; to the disappointment of a little 
hundred of your admirers, to use their words. It 
was easy for me to guess the reason to be what 
you confirm—Their apprehensions that Lovelace 
would he there, and attempt to wait on you home. 

My mother takes very kindly your compliments 
in your letter to her. Her words upon reading it 
were; ‘ Miss Clarissa Ilarlowe is an admirable 
young lady: wherever she goes, she confers a 
favour: whomever she leaves, she fills with regret.’ 
—And then a little comparative reflection: ‘ O my 
Nancy, that you had a little of her sweet obliging¬ 
ness !’ 

No^.mgtter, The praise was yours. You are 
me ;,Smu 1 enjoyed it. The more enjoyed it, because 
—tfhall 1 tell you the truth ?—Because I think my¬ 
self as well as 1 am—were it but for this reason : 
that had I twenty brother James’s, and twenty sister 
Bell’s, not one of them, nor all of them joined 
together, would dare to treat me as yours presume 
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to treat you. Thu person who will bear much shall! 
have much to bear, all the world through : ’tis your 
own sentiment*, grounded upon the strongest in¬ 
stance that can be given in your own family; though 
you have so little improved by it. 

The result is this, that I am fitter for this world! 
than you: you for the next than me;—that’s the! 
difference.—But long, long, for my sake, and for 
hundreds of sakes, may it he before you quit us 
for company more congenial to you and more 
worthy of you ! 

I communicated to my mother the account you 
give of your strange reception; also what a horrid 
wretch they have found out for you; and the com¬ 
pulsory treatment they give you. It only set her 
on magnifying her lenity to me on my tyrannical 
behaviour, as she t fill call it [mothers must have 
their way, you know, my dear] to the man whom 
she so warmly recommends, against whom it seems 
there can be no just exception; and expatiating 
upon the complaisance 1 owe her for her indul¬ 
gence. So 1 believe 1 must communicate to her 
nothing further—especially as J know she would 
condemn the correspondence between us, and that 
between you and Lovelace, as clandestine and u»- 
dutiful proceedings, and divulge our secret besides: 
for duty implicit is her cry. And moreover she 
lends a pretty open ear to the preachments of that 
starch old bachelor your uncle Antony; and for an 
example to her daughter would be more careful 
how she takes your part, be the MUMJtoti just. 

Yet this is not right policy neithew'Tor popple, 
who allow nothing, will be granted nothing* in '■ 
other words, those who aim at carrying too many 
points will not be able to carry any. 


* P. 33. 
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But, can you divine, my dear, what that old 
preachment-making plump-hearted soul your uncle 
Antony means by his frequent amblings hither i 
—There is such smirking and smiling between my 
mother and him! such mutual praises of economy; 
and ‘ That is my way !’—and ‘ This I do!’—and ‘ l 
am glad it has your approbation, sir!’—and ‘ You 
look into every thing, madam !’—' Nothing would 
be done, if I did not’.’ —such exclamations against 
servants ! such exaltings of self! and dear-heart, 
and good lack! —and ’las a day ! —and now and 
then their conversation sinking into a whispering 
accent, if 1 come cross them!—I’ll tell you, my 
dear, I don’t above half like it. 

Only that these old bachelors usually take as 
many years to resolve upon matrimony as they can 
reasonably expect to live, or I should be ready to 
fire upon his visits; and to recommend Mr. Hick¬ 
man to my mother’s acceptance, as a much more 
eligible man: for what he wants in years, he 
makes up in gravity: and if you will not chide 
me, I will say, that there is a primness in both 
(especially when the man has presumed too much 
with me upon my mother’s favour for him, and is 
under discipline on that account) as makes them 
seem neap of kin: and then in contemplation of 
my sauciness, and what they both bear from it, 
they sigh away !—and seem so mightily to com¬ 
passionate each other, that if pity be but one re¬ 
move from love, I am in no danger, while they 
both afgjn a great deal, and don’t know it. 

Kpto, mjHiear, I know you will be upon me with 
•.your grave airs: so in for the lamb, as the saying is, 
! in for the slurp; and do you yourself look about 
you : for I’ll have a pull with you by way of 
being aforehand. Hannibal, we read, always advised 
to attack the Romans upon their own territories. 
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You are pleased to say, and upon your word too / 
that your regards (a mighty quaint word for affec-\ 
lions) are not so murk engaged, as some of your‘ 
friends suppose, to another person. What need you 
give one to imagine, my dear, that the last month 
or two has been a period extremely favourable to 
that other person;—whom it has made an obliger 
of the niece for his patience w ith the uncles. 

But, to pass that by— so much engaged!— How 
much, my dear?—Shall I infer? Some of your 
, friends suppose a great deal. You seem io own a 
little. 

Don’t be angry. It is all fair: because you have 
not, acknowledged to me that little. People, I have 
heard you say, who aflect secrets, always excite 
curiosity. 

But you proceed with a kind of drawback upon 
your averment, as if recollection had given you 
a doubt— you know not yourself, if they he [so much 
engaged]. Was it necessary to say this, to me ? 
—and to say it upon your -word too ?—But you 
know best—yet you don’t neither, I believe. For 
a beginning love is acted by a subtle spirit; and 
oftentimes discovers itself to a bystander, when 
the person possessed (w hy should 1 not call pos¬ 
sessed ;) knows not it has such a demon. 

But further you say, what pkf.fek \ ulk favour you 
may have for aim to any other person, is owing more 
to the usage he has received, and for your sake borne, 
than to any personal consideration. 

This is generously said. It is in diaracjftr. But, 
O my friend, depend upon it, you ar? in (linger. 
Depend upon it, whether you know it of hot, you 
are a little in for’t. Your native generosity and 
greatness of mind endanger you: all your friends, 
by fighting against him with impolitic violence, 
fight, for him. And Lovelace, my life for yours, 
<; 2 
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notwithstanding all his veneration and assiduities, 
has seen further than that veneration and those 
assiduities (so well calculated to your meridian) 
will let him own he has seen—has seen, in short, 
that his work is doing for him more effectually 
than he could do it for himself. And have you not 
before now said, that nothing is so penetrating as 
the eye of a lover who has vanity ? and who says 
Lovelace wants vanity ? 

In short, my dear, it is my opinion, and that from 
the easiness of his heart and behaviour, that he 
has seen more than I have seen; more than you 
think could be seen—more than I believe you 
yourself know, or else you would let me know it. 

Already, in order to restrain him from resenting 
the indignities he has received, and which are 
daily offered him, he has prevailed upon you to 
correspond with him privately. I know he has 
nothing to boast of from iv hut you have written; 
but is not his inducing you to receive his letters, 
and to answer them, a great point gained ? l>y you, 
insisting that he should keep this correspondence 
private, it appears that there is one secret which 
you do not wish the world should know: and he 
is master of that secret. He is indeed himself, as 
1 may say, that secret! what an intimacy does 
this beget for the lover! how is it distancing the 
parent! 

Yet who, aschings are situated, can blame you ? 
—Your condescension has no doubt hitherto pre- 
vented^jireRt^mischiefs. It must be continued, for 
the stfftie rfeions, while the cause remains. You 
are drawn in bv a perverse fare against inclination: 
but custom, with sued) laudable purposes, will re¬ 
concile the inconvenicncv, and make an inclination. 
—And I would advise you (as you would wish to 
manage on an occasion so critical with that pruclentQ 
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which governs all your actions) not to be afraid 
of entering upon a close examination into the true 
springs and grounds of this your generosity to that 
happy mart. 

It is my humble opinion, I tell you frankly, that 
on inquiry it will come out to be love —don’t 
start, my dear!—has not your man himself had 
natural philosophy enough to observe already to 
your aunt Hervey, that love takes the deepest root 
in the steadiest minds? The deuce take his sly 
penetration, I was going to say; for this was six 
or seven weeks ago. 

I have been tinctured, you know. Nor on the 
coolest reflection, could I account how and when 
the jaundice began: but had been over head and 
ears, as the saying is, but for some of that advice 
from you which 1 now return you. Yet my man 
was not half so—so what, my dear—to be sure 
Lovelace is a charming fellow. And where he 
only—but I will not make you glow, as you read 
—upon my word I will not.—Yet, my dear, don’t 
you find at your heart somewhat unusual make it 
go throb, throb, throb, as you readjust here?—If 
you do, don’t be ashamed to own it—it is your 
generosity, my love ! that’s all.—But, as the Roman 
augur said, Caesar, beware of the Ides of* March. 

Adieu, my dearest friend.—Forgive, and very 
speedily, by the new-found expedient, tell me, 
that you forgive 

Your ever affectionate 

ANNA HOWE. 
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LETTER XI. 

MISS CLARISSA 11ARI.OWE TO MISS IIOWI'.. 

Wednesday, March I. 

You both nettled and alarmed me, mv dearest 
Miss Ilowe, by the concluding part of your last. 
At first reading it, I did not think it necessary, said 
I to myself, to guard against a critic, when I w as 
writing to so dear a friend. But then recollecting 
myself, is there not more in it, said I, than the 
result of a vein so naturally lively ? surely I must 
have been guilty of an inadvertence. Let me 
enter into the close examination of myself which 
my beloved friend advises. 

I do so; and cannot own any of the g/oir, any 
of the throbs you mention —upon my iron/ I will 
repeat, I cannot. And yet the passages in mv 
letter upon which you are so humorously severe, 
lay me fairly open to your agreeable raillery. 1 
own they do. And 1 cannot tell what turn my 
mind had taken to dictate so oddly to my pen. 

But, pray now—is it saying so much, when one, 
who has no very particular regard to any man, 
says, ther* are some who are preferable to others ? 
and is it blaineable to say they are the preferable, 
who are not well used by one’s relations; yet dis¬ 
pense with llmt usage out of regard to one’s self 
which they would otherwise resent ? Mr. Lovelace, 
for instan ce^ may be allowed to say, is a man to 
be preferrKl to Mr. Soltnes; and that I do prefer 
hint to that man: but, surely, this may bo said 
without its being a necessary consequence that I 
must be in love with him. 

Indeed I would not be in love with him, as it is 
called, for the world ; first, because I have no 
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opinion of his morals; and think it a fault in which 
our whole family (my brother excepted) has had 
a share, that he was permitted to visit us with a 
hope; which, however hem”- distant, did not, as 
1 have observed heretofore*, entitle any of us to 
call him to account l'or such of his immoralities as 
came to our ears. Next, because I think him to 
be a vain man, capable of triumphing (secretly at 
least) over a person whose heart he thinks he has 
engaged. And, thirdly, because the assiduities 
and veneration which you impute to him, seem to 
carry an haughtiness in them, as if he thought his 
address had a merit in it, that would he more than 
an equivalent to a woman’s love. In short, his 
very politeness, notwithstanding the advantages tie 
must have had from his birth and education, ap¬ 
pear to me to be. constrained; and with the most 
remarkably easy and genteel person, something, 
at times, seems to be'behind in his manner that is 
too studiously kept in. Then, good-humoured as 
he is thought to be in the main to other people a 
servants, and this even to familiarity (although, as 
you have observed, a familiarity that has dignity 
in it not unbecoming a man of quality), he is apt 
sometimes to break out into a passion with his 
men: an oath or a curse follows; and s*uch looks 
from those servants as plainly show terror; and 
that they should have fared worse had they not 
been in my hearing: with a confirmation in the 
master’s looks of a surmise too well justified. 

Indeed, my dear, this man is man. I 

have great objections to him. Mv heart throbs 
not after him. I glow not, but with indignation 
against myself for having given room for Mich an 
imputation.—But you must not, my dearer; friend, 


* P. 14,15,10, IT. 
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construe common gratitude into love. I cannot 
bear that you should. But if ever I should have 
the misfortune to think it love, I promise you upon 
my word, which is the same as upon my honour, that 
1 will acquaint you with it. 

You bid me to tell you very speedily, and by the 
new-found expedient, that I am not displeased 
with you for your agreeable raillery: 1 despatch 
this therefore immediately ; postponing to my next 
the account <■!' rlie inducements which my friends 
have to promote with so much earnestness the ad¬ 
dress of Mr. Solmes. 

Be satisfied, my dear, meantime, that I am not 
displeased with you: indeed I am not. On the 
contrary, I give you my hearty thanks for your 
friendly premonitions. And 1 charge vhu (its I 
have often done) that if you observe any thing in 
me so very faulty as would require from you to 
others in my behalf the palliation of friendly and 
partial love, you acquaint me with it: for methinks 
I would so conduct myself as not to give reason 
even for an adversary to rensure me: and how 
shall so weak and so young a creature avoid the 
censure of such, if my friend will not hold a look¬ 
ing-glass before me to let me see my imperfec¬ 
tions? 

Judge me, then, my dear, as any indifierent per¬ 
son (knowing what you know of me) would do. I 
may at first he a little pained; may glow a little 
perhaps to be found less worthy of your friendship 
than 1 wijJj (g be; but assure yourself, that your 
kind correction will give me reflection that shall 
amend, me. If it do not, you will have a fault to 
accuse me of, that will be utterly inexcusable: 
a fault, let me add, that should you not accuse 
mo of it (if in your opinion 1 am guilty) you will 
wot be so much, so warmly, my friend as I am 
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yours; since I have never spared you on the like 
occasions. 

Here I break off; to begin another letter to you; 
with the assurance, meantime, that I am, and ever 
will be, 

Your equally affectionate and grateful 

CL. HARLOWE. 


LETTER XII. 

MISS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HAKI.OV. E. 

Thursday morn. March 2. 

Indeed you would not be in lore with him for the 
world !— Your servant, my dear. Nor would I have 
you. For 1 think, with ail the advantages of per¬ 
son, fortune, and family, he is not by any means 
worthy of you. And this opinion I give as well 
from the reasons you mention (which I cannot but 
confirm) as from what I have heard of him but a 
few hours ago from Mrs. Fortcscue, a favourite of 
Lady Betty Lawrence, \\ ho knows him well—hut 
let me congratulate you, however, on your being 
the first of our sex that ever I heard of, who has 4 
been able to turn that lion, lot e, at her own pleasure 
into a lap-dog. 

Well but, if you have not the throbs and the 
glows, you have not: and are not jn love; good 
reason why—because you would not he in love; 
and there's no more to be said—only, my dear, I 
shall keep a good look out upon ytter? and so I 
hope you will upon yourself: for it is no manner 
of argument that because you would not bo in love, 
you therefore arc not.—But before 1 part entirely 
with this subject, a word in your ear, my charm¬ 
ing friend—'lis only by way of caution, and in 
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.pursuance of the general observation, that a stander- 

! by is often a better judge of the game than those 
that play.—May it not be, that you have had, and 
have, such cross creatures and such odd heads to 
deal with, as have not allowed you to attend to 
the throbs ?—Or, if you had them a little now and 
then, whether having had two accounts to place 
them to, you have not by mistake put them to the 
wrong one ? 

But whether you have a value for Lovelace or 
not, I know you will be impatient to hear what 
Mrs. Fortescue has said of him. Nor will I keep 
you longer in suspense. 

An hundred wild stories she tells of him, from 
childhood to manhood : for, as she observes, having 
never been subject to contradiction, he was always 
as mischievous as a monkey. But I shall pass over 
these whole hundred of his puerile rogueries (al¬ 
though indicative ones, as I may say) to take notice 
as well of some things you are not quite ignorant 
of, as of others you know not; and to make a few 
observations upon him and his ways. 

Mrs. Fortescue owns, what every body knows, 
‘ that he is notoriously, nay, avowedly, a man of 
pleasure; yet says, that in any thing he sets his 
heart upon or undertakes, he is the most industrious 
and persevering mortal under the sun. He rests 
it seems not above six hours in the twenty-four 
—any more ,,than you. lie delights in writing. 
Whether at Lord M.’s, or at Lady Betty’s, or Lady' 
Sarah’s, he has always a pen in his lingers when 
he retires?'-'Wie of his companions (confirming his 
love of writing) has told her, that his thoughts flow 
rapidly to his pen and you and 1, my dear, have 
observed, on more occasions than one, that though 
Jte writes even a fine hand, he is one of the readiest 
and quickest of writers. lie must indeed have had 
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early a very docile genius; since a person of his 
pleasurable turn and active spirit, could never have 
submitted to take long or great pains in attaining 
the qualifications he is master of; qualifications so 
seldom attained by youth of quality and fortune; 
by such especially of those of either, who, like 
him, have never known what it was to be con¬ 
trolled. 

* He had once it sceips the vanity, upon being 
complimented on these talents (and on his surpris¬ 
ing diligence, for a man of pleasure) to compare 
himself to Julius Caesar; who performed great 
actions by day, and wrote them down at night: . 
and valued himself, that he only wanted Cajsar’s 
out-setting, to make a figure among his coteva¬ 
por aries. 

‘ He spoke this indeed, site says, with an air of 
pleasantry : for she observed, and so have vte, that 
ne has the art of acknowledging his vanity with 
so much humour, that it sets him above the con¬ 
tempt which is due to vanity and self-opinion; and 
at the same time half persuades those who hear 
him, that he really deserves the exaltation he gives 
himself.’ 

But supposing it to be true that all his vacant 
nightly hours are employed in writing, what can 
be his subjects ? If, like Cuesar, his own actions, he 
must undoubtedly’be a very enterprising and very 
wicked man; since nobody suspeejs him to have 
a serious turn: and, decent as he is in his conver¬ 
sation with us, his writings are not probably such 
at would redound either to his uwTi hoTioiu, or to 
he benefit of others, were they to be read, lie 
must be conscious of this, since Mrs. Forlcscue 
says, ‘ that in the great correspondence by letters 
which he holds, he is as secret and as careful as 
if it were of a treasonable liatmy: yet trouble* 

vol. j. n 
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not his head with politics, though nobody knows 
the interests of princes and courts better than he 
is said to do.’ 

That you and I, my dear, should love to write is 
no wonder. We have always, from the time each 
could hold a pen, delighted in epistolary corres¬ 
pondences. Our employments are domestic and 
sedentary ; and we can scribble upon twenty inno¬ 
cent subjects, and take delight in them because 
they are innocent; though were they to be seen, 
they might not much profit or please others. But 
that such a gay, lively young fellow as this, who 
rides, hunts, travels, frequents the public entertain¬ 
ments, and has means to pursue his pleasures, should 
be able to set himself down to write for hours to¬ 
gether, as you and I have heard him say he fre¬ 
quently does, that is the strange thing. 

Mrs. Fortescue says, ' that he is a comple master 
of short-hand writing.’ By the way, what induce¬ 
ments could such a swift writer as he have to learn 
short-hand! 

She says (and we know it as well as she) ‘ that 
he has a surpising memory; and a very lively 
imagination.’ 

Whatever his other vices are, all the world, as 
well as Mrs. Fortescue, says, ‘ he is a sober man. 
And among all hi#bad qualities, gaming, that great 
waster of time as well as fortune, is not his vice 
so that he muit have his head as cool, and his rea¬ 
son as clear, as the prime of youth and his natural 
gaiety wjll permit; and by his early morning 
hours, a great portion of time upon his hands, to 
employ in writing, or worse. 

Mrs. Fortescue says, ‘ he has one gentleman who 
is more his intimate and correspondent than any of 
the rest.’ You remember what his dismissed bailiff 
$aid of him and of his associates *. I don’t find but 
* P. 24, 25. 
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that man’s character of him was in general pretty 
just Mrs. Fortescue confirms this part of it, ‘ that 
all his relations are afraid of him; and that his 
pride sets him above owing obligations to them. 
She believes he is clear of the world; and that he 
will continue soNo doubt from the same mo¬ 
tive that makes him avoid being obliged to his re¬ 
lations. 

A person willing to think favourably of him 
would hope, that a brave, a learned, and a diligent 
man, cannot be naturally a bad man.—But if he be 
better than his enemies say he is (and if worse, he 
is bad indeed) he is guilty of an inexcusable fault 
in being so careless as he is of his reputation. I 
think a man can be so but from one of these two 
reasons: either that he is conscious he deserves the 
ill spoken of him; or, that he takes a pride in being 
thought worse than he is. Both very bad and 
threatening indications; since the first must show 
him to be utterly abandoned; and it is but natural 
to conclude from the other, that what a man is not 
ashamed to have imputed to him, he will not scruple 
to be guilty'of whenever he has an opportunity. 

Upon the whole, and upon all I could gather 
from Mrs. Fortescue, Mr. Lovelace is a very faulty 
man. You and I have thought him tqo gay, too 
inconsiderate, too rash, too little an hypocrite, to 
be deep. You see he never would disguise his na¬ 
tural temper (haughty as it certainly is) with re¬ 
spect to your brother’s behaviour to him. Where 
he thinks a contempt due, he pays it to the utter¬ 
most. Nor has he complaisance erftmgh to spare 
your uncles. 

But were he deep, and ever so deep, you would 
soon penetrate him, if they would leave you to 
yourself. His vanity would be your clue. Never 
man had more : vet, as Mrs. Fortescue observed. 
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‘ never did man carry it off so happily.' There is 
a strange mixture in it of humorous vivacity: 
since but for one half of what he says of himself, 
when he is in the vein, any other man would be 
insufferable. 

* * * 

Talk of the devil, is an old saying. The lively 
wretch has made me a visit, and is but just gone 
away. He is all impatience and resentment at the 
treatment you meet with ; and full of apprehensions 
too, that they will carry their point with you. 

I told him my opinion, that you will never be 
brought to think of such a man as Solmes; but that 
it will probably end in a composition, never to 
have either. 

No man, he said, whose fortunes and alliances 
are so considerable, ever had so little favour from a 
woman for whose sake he had borne so much. 

I told him my mind as freely as 1 used to do. 
But who ever was in fault, self being judge ? He 
complained of spies set upon his conduct, and to 
pry into his life and morals, and this by your bro¬ 
ther and uncles. 

I told him, that this was very hard upon him; 
and the more so, as neither his life nor morals per- 
haos wouM stand a fair inquiry. 

He smiled, and called himself my servant —The 
occasion was too fair, he said, for Miss Howe, who 
never spared 'him, to let it pass. But, Lord help the 
shallow souls of the Harlowes ! Would I believe it? 
they were fo,r turning plotters upon him. They 
had best take care he did not pay them in their 
own coin. Their hearts were better turned for such 
works than their heads. 

I asked him, if he valued himself upon having a 
head better turned than theirs for such works, as h$ 
.called them ? 
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Jle drew off: and then ran into the highest pro¬ 
fessions of reverence and affection for you. 

The object so meritorious, who can doubt the 
reality of his professions? 

Adieu, my dearest, my noble friend !—I love 
and admire you for the generous conclusion of your 
last more than I can express. Though I began this 
letter with impertinent raillery, knowing that you 
always loved to indulge my mad vein; yet never 
was there a heart that more glowed with friendly 
love, than that of 

Your own 

ANNA HOWE. 


LETTER XIII. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Wedn. March 1. 

I now take up my pen, to lay before you the in¬ 
ducements and motives which my friends have to 
espouse so earnestly the address of this Mr. Solmes. 

In order to set this matter in a clear light, it is 
necessary to go a little back, and even perhaps to 
mention some things which you already know: 
and so you may look upon what I am going to re¬ 
late as a kind of supplement to my letter?,of the 
15th and 20th of January last *. 

In those letters, of which I have kept memoran¬ 
dums, I gave you an account of my brother’s and 
sister’s antipathy to Mr. Lovelace; and the me¬ 
thods they took (so far as they had* then come to 
my knowledge) to ruin him in the opinion of my 
other friends. And I told you, that after a very 
cold, yet not a directly affrontive behaviour to 


* Letters iv. v. 
H 2 
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him, they all of a sudden * became more violent, 
and proceeded to personal insults; which brought 
on at. last the unhappy rencounter between my 
brother and him. 

Now you must know, that from the last conver¬ 
sation that passed between my aunt and me, it 
coincs out, that this sudden vehemence on my bro¬ 
ther’s and sister’s parts, was owing to stronger rea¬ 
sons than to the college-begun antipathy on his 
side, or to slighted love on hers; to wit, to an ap¬ 
prehension that my uncles intended to follow my 
grandfather's example in my favour; at least in a 
higher degree than they wish they should. An 
apprehension founded it seems on a conversation 
between my two uncles and my brother and sister; 
which my aunt communicated to me in confidence, 
as an argument to prevail upon me to accept of 
Mr. Solmes’s noble settlements; urging, that such 
a seasonable compliance would frustrate my bro¬ 
ther’s and sister’s views, and establish me for pver 
in the love of my father and uncles. 

I will give you the substance of this communi¬ 
cated conversation, after I have made a brief intro¬ 
ductory observation or two: which however I 
hardly need to make to you, who are so well ac¬ 
quainted with us all, did not the series or thread of 
the story require it. 

I have more than once mentioned to you the 
darling view gome of us have long had of raising a 
family, as it is called: a reflection, as 1 have often 
thought, upon our own; which is no inconsidera¬ 
ble or upstart* o;ie, on either side: my mother’s, 
■especially.—A view too frequently it seems en¬ 
tertained by families which, having great sub¬ 
stance, cannot be satisfied without rank and title. 


* See Letter iv. p. 23. 
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My uncles had once extended this view to each 
of us three children; urging, that as they them¬ 
selves intended not to marry, we each of us might 
be so portioned, and so advantageously matched, 
as that our posterity, if not ourselves*, might make 
a first figure in our country—-While my brother, as 
the only son, thought the two girls might be very 
well provided for by ten or fifteen thousand pounds 
apiece: and that all the real estates in the family; 
to wit, my grandfather’s, father’s, and two uncle’s, 
and the remainder of their respective personal 
estates, together with what he had an expectation 
of from his godmother, would make such a noble 
fortune, and give him such an interest, as might en¬ 
title him to hope for a peerage. Nothing les^ 
would satisfy his ambition. 

With this view he gave himself airs very early : 

‘ That his grandfather and uncles were his stew¬ 
ards : that no man evpr had better: that daughters 
were but encumbrances and drawbacks upon a fa¬ 
mily :’ and this low and familiar expression was 
often in his' mouth, and uttered always with the 
self complaisance which an imagined happy 
thought can be supposed to give the speaker; to 
wit, ' That a man who has sons brings up chickens^ 
for his own table, whereas daughters arg chickens, 
brought up for the tables of other men.’ This ac-| 
companied with the equally polite reflection, 

‘ That to induce people to take t}jem off their 
hands, the family stock must be impaired into.the 
bargain,’ used to put my sister out of all patience: 
and although she now seems to think a younger 
sister only can be an encumbrance, she was then 
often proposing to me to make a party in our own 
favour against my brother’s rapacious vines, as she 
used to call them : while I was for consdering the 
liberties he took of this sort as the effect of a tem- 
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porary pleasantry; which in a young man not na¬ 
turally good-humoured, I was glad to see; or as a 
foible that deserved raillery, but no other notice. 

But when my grandfather’s will (of the purport 
of which in r my particular favour, until it was 
opened, I was as ignorant as they) had lopped off 
one branch of my brother’s expectation, he was 
extremely dissatisfied with me. Nobody indeed 
was pleased: for although every one loved me, 
yet being the youngest child, father, uncles, bro¬ 
ther, sister, all thought themselves postponed, as to 
matter of right and power : [Who loves not power ?] 
and my father himself could not bear that I should 
be made sole, as I may call it, and independent; 
for such the will, as to that estate and the powers 
it gave (unaccountably as they all said) made me. 

To obviate therefore every one’s jealousy, I 
gave up to my father’s management, as you know, 
not only the estate, but the money bequeathed me 
(which was a moiety of what my grandfather had 
by him at his death; the other moiety being be¬ 
queathed to my sister); contenting myself to take 
as from his bounty what he was pleased to allow 
me, without desiring the least addition to my an¬ 
nual stipend. And then I hoped I had laid all envy 
asleep: but still my brother and sister (jealous, as 
now is evident, of my two uncles’ favour for me, 
and of the pleasure I had given my father and 
them by this act of duty) were every now-and-then 
occasionally doing me covert ill offices : of which, 
however, I took tne less notice, w hen I was told of 
them, as I thought I had removed the cause of their 
envy; and I imputed every thing of that sort to the 
petulance they are both pretty much noted for. 

My brothers acquisition then took pJace. This 
made us all very happy; and he went down to 
take possession ot’ it: and his absence (on so good 
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An account too) made us still happier. Then fol¬ 
lowed Lord M.’s proposal for my sister: and this 
was an additional felicity for the time. I have 
told you how exceedingly good-lwmpured it made 
my sister. 

You know how that went ofT: you know what 
came on in its place. 

My brother then returned; and we were all 
wrong again: and Bella, as I observed in my let¬ 
ters above-mentioned, had an opportunity to give 
herself the credit of having refused Mr. Lovelace, 
on the score of his reputed faulty morals. This 
united my brother and sister in one cause. They 
set themselves on all occasions to depreciate Mr. 
Lovelace, and his family too (a family which de¬ 
serves nothing but respect): and this gave rise to 
the conversation I am leading to between my uncles 
and them : of which I now come to give the par¬ 
ticulars; after I have observed, that it happened 
before the rencounter, and soon after the inquiry 
made into Mr. Lovelace’s affairs had come out bet¬ 
tor than my brother and sister hoped it would *. 

They were bitterly inveighing against him, in 
their usual way, strengthening their invectives with 
some new stories in his disfavour; when my uncle 
Antony, having given them a patient hearing,' de¬ 
clared, ‘ That he thought the gentleman behaved 
like a gentleman; his niece Clary with prudence; 
and that a more honourable alliance for the family, 
as he had often told them, could not be wished for: 
since Mr. Lovelace had a very good paternal estate; 
and that, by the evidence of an enemy, all clear. 
Nor did it appear, that he was so bad a man as he 
had been represented to be: wild indeed; but it 
was at a gay time of life: he was a man of sense; 
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and he was sure that his niece would not have him, 
if she had not good reason to think him reformed, 
or that there was a likelihood that she could reform 
him by her example.’ 

My uncle then gave one instance, my aunt told 
me, as a proof of a generosity in Mr. Lovelace’s 
spirit, which convinced him, that he was not a bad 
man in nature; and that he was of a temper, he 
was pleased to say, like my own: which was, that. 
when he (my uncle) had represented to him, that 
he might, if he pleased, make three or four hun¬ 
dred pounds a year of his paternal estate, more 
than he did; he answered, ‘ That his tenants paid 
their rents well: that it was a maxim with his fa¬ 
mily, from which he would by no means depart, 
never to rack-rent old tenants, or their descend¬ 
ants; and that it was a pleasure to him, to see all 
his tenants look fat, sleek, and contented.’ 

I indeed had once occasionally heard him say 
something like this; and thought he never looked 
so well as at the time;—except once; and that was 
in an instance given by him on the following in¬ 
cident. 

An unhappy tenant of my uncle Antony came 
petitioning to my uncle for forbearance, in Mr. 
Lovelace’s presence. When he had fruitlessly 
withdrawn, Mr. Lovelace pleaded his cause so well, 
that the man was called in again, and had his suit 
granted. And Mr. Lovelace privately followed him 
out, and gave' him two guineas, for present relief; 
the man having declared, that, at the time, he had 
not five shillings in the world. 

On this occasion, he told my uncle (but without 
any airs of ostentation) that he had once observed 
an old tenant and his wife in a very mean habit at 
church; and questioning them about it next day, 
as he knew they had no hard bargain in their farm, 
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the man said, he had dorie some very foolish things 
with a good intention, which had put him behind¬ 
hand, and he could not have paid his rent, and ap¬ 
pear better. He asked him how long it would 
take him to retrieve the foolish step he acknow¬ 
ledged he had made. He said, perhaps two or 
three years. , Well then, said he, ‘ I will abate 
you five pounds a year for seven years, provided 
you will lay it out upon your wife and self, that 
you may make a Sunday appearance like my 
tenants. Meantime, take this (putting his hand in 
his pocket, and giving him five guineas) to put 
yourselves in present plight; and let me see you 
next Sunday at church, hand in hand, like an ho¬ 
nest and loving couple; and I bespeak you to dine 
with me afterwards. 

Although this pleased me when "I heard it, as 
giving an instance of generosity and prudence at 
the same time, not lessening (as my uncle took 
notice) the yearly value of the farm; yet, my dear, 
I had no throbs, no glows upon it !—Upon my word, 
I had not. Nevertheless I own to you, that I 
could not help saying to myself on the occasion, 
‘ Were it ever to be my lot to have this man, he 
would not hinder me from pursuing the methods I 
so much delight to take*—With ‘ A pity,*that such 
a man were not uniformly good !’ 

Forgive me this digression. 

My unde went on (as my aunt toll! me), ‘ That, 
besides his paternal estate, he was the immediate 
heir to very splendid fortunes: that*when he was 
in treaty for his niece Arabella, Lord M. told him 
(my uncle) what great things he and his two sisters 
intended to do for him, in order to qualify him for 
the title, which would be extinct at his lordship’* 
death, and which they hoped to procure for him. 
That it was with this view that his relations were. 
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all so earnest for his marrying: that as he saw not 
where Mr. Lovelace could better himself; so, truly, 
he tho.ught there was wealth enough in their own 
family to build up three considerable ones: that 
therefore he must needs say, he was the more de¬ 
sirous of this alliance, as there was a great proba¬ 
bility, not only from Mr. Lovelace’s descent, but 
from his fortunes, that his niece Clarissa might one 
day be a peeress of Great Britain:—and upon that 
prospect [here was the mortifying stroke'] he should, 
for his own part, think it not wrong to make such 
dispositions as should contribute to the better sup¬ 
port of the dignity.’ 

My uncle Harlowe, it seems, far from disap¬ 
proving of what his brother had said, declared, 

‘ That there was but one objection to an alliance 
with Mr. Lovelace; to wit, his faulty morals: es¬ 
pecially as so much could be done for Miss Bella, 
and for my brother too, by my father, and as .my 
brother was actually possessed of a considerable 
estate by virtue of the deed of gift and will of his 
godmother Lovell.’ 

Had I known this before, I should the less have 
wondered at many things I have been unable to 
account for in my brother’s and sister’s behaviour 
to me; and been more on my guard than I ima¬ 
gined there was a necessity to be. 

You may easily guess how much this conversa¬ 
tion affected my brother at the time. He could 
not, you know, but be very uneasy to hear two of 
his stewards talk at this rate to his face. 

He had from early days, by his violent temper, 
made himself both feared and courted by the whole 
family. My father himself, as 1 have lately men¬ 
tioned, very often (long before my brother’s ac¬ 
quisitions had made him still more assuming) gave 
way to him as to an only son who was to build up 
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the name, and augment the honour of it. Little 
inducement therefore had my brother to correct a 
temper which gave him so much consideration 
with every body. 

‘ See, sister Bella,’ said he, in an indecent pas¬ 
sion before my uncles, on the occasion 1 have 
mentioned —' See how it is!—You and I ought to 
look about us!—This little syren is in a fair way to 
out-uncle, as she has already \>ut-grunc(fathered us 
both!’ 

From this time (as I now find it plain upon re¬ 
collection) did my brother at^l siswr behave to 
me, as to one who stood in their way; and to each 
other, as having but one interest: and were re¬ 
solved therefore to bend all their force to hinder 
an alliance from taking effect, which they believed 
was likely to oblige them to contract their views. 

And how was this to be done, after such a decla- 
tion from both my uncfles ? 

My brother found out the way, My sister (as I 
have said) went hand in hand with him. Between 
them, the family union was broken, and every one 
was made uneasy. Mr. Lovelace was received 
more and more coldly by all: but not being to be 
put out of his course by slights only, personal af¬ 
fronts succeeded; defiances next; then* the ren¬ 
counter: that, as you have heard, did the business: 
and now, if I do not oblige them, my grandfather’s 
estate is to be litigated with me; and H, who never 
designed to take advantage of the independency 
bequeathed me, am to be a# depended upon my fa¬ 
ther’s mil, as a daughter ought to be who knows not 
what is good for herself. This is the language of 
the family now. 

But if I will suffer myself to be prevailed upon, 
how happy (as they lay it out) shall we all be !— 
Such presents am I to have, such jewels, and 1, 

VOL. I. i 
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cannot tell what, from every one of the family! 
Then Mr. Solmes’s fortunes are so great, and his 
proposals, so very advantageous (no relation whom 
he values), that there will be abundant room to 
raise mine upon them, were the high intended fa¬ 
vours of my ofm relations to be quite out of the 
question. Moreover, it is now, with this view, 
found out, that I have qualifications which of them¬ 
selves will be a fuff equivalent to Mr. Solmes for 
the settlements he'ls to make; and still leave him 
under an obligation to me for my compliance. 
He himself minks# so, I am told—So very poor a 
creature' is he, eyen in his own eyes as well as in 
theirs. * 

These desirable views answered, how rich, how 
splendid shall we*yll three be! And I—what ob¬ 
ligations shall I lay upon them all!—And that only 
by doing an act of duty so , suitable to my charac¬ 
ter and manner of thinking; if indeed I am the 
generous as wellias dutiful creature I have hitherto 
made them believe 1 am. 

This is the bright side that is turned to my fa¬ 
ther and uncles, to captivate them : but I am afraid, 
that my brother’s and sister's design is to ruin me 
with them at affy rate. Were it otherwise, would 
they not on my return from you have rather sought 
to court than frighten me into measures which their 
hearts are so much bent to carry ? A method they 
have followed ever since. 

Meantime, orders are given to all the servants 
to show the^hfghest rjspect to Mr; Solmes; the 
generous Mr. • Solmes is now his character with 
some of our family! But are not these orders a 
tacit confession, that they think his own merit will 
not procure him respect ? He is accordingly, in 
every visit he makes, not only highly caressed by 
tile principals of our family, but obsequiously at- 
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tended and cringed to by the menials.—And the 
noble settlements are echoed from every mouth. 

Noble is the word used to enforce tne offers of a 
man who is mean enough avowedly to hate, and 
wicked enough to propose to rob of vheir just ex¬ 
pectations his own family (every one of which at 
the same time stands in too much|jKed of his fa¬ 
vour) in order to settle all he iswbrth upon me; 
and if I die without children, and he has none by 
any other marriage, upon a family which already 
abounds. Such are his proposals. 

But were there no other motive to induce me to 
despise the upstart man, is not this unjust one to his 
family enough?—The upstart man, I repeat; for 
he was not born to the immense riches he is pos¬ 
sessed of: riches left by one niggard to another, 
in injury to the next heir, because that other is a 
niggard. And should I not be as culpable, do you 
think, in my acceptance of such unjust settlements, 
as he is in the offer of them, if I could persuade 
myself to be a sharer in them, or suffer a rever¬ 
sionary expectation of possessing them to influence 
my choice ? 

Indeed it concerns me not a little, that my 
friends could be brought to encourage such offers on 
such motives as I think a person of conscience 
should not presume to begin the world with. 

But this it seeiHa is the only method that can be 
taken to disappoint Mr. Lovelace; and at the same 
time to answer all my relations have to wish for 
each of us. And surely I will not stand against 
such an accession to the .family sfc may happen 
from marrying Mr. Solmes: since now a possibility 
is discovered (which such a grasping mind as my 
brother’s can easily turn into a probability) that my 
grandfather’s estate will revert to it, with a much 
more considerable one of the man’s own. Instances 
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of estates falling iii, in cases far more unlikely than 
this, are insisted upon: and my sister says, in the 
words of an old saw, it is good to be related to an 
estate. 

While Solmfs, smiling no doubt to himself at a 
hope so remoMMgr'aifer* only, obtains all their in¬ 
terests; and dHps not to join to his 6wn the 
estate I am envlio for; which for the convenicncy 
of its situation between two of his, will it seems be 
of twice the value to him that it would be of to any 
other person ; and is therefore, 1 doubt not, a stron¬ 
ger motive with him than the wife. 

These, my dear, seem to me the principal induce¬ 
ments of my relations to espouse so vehemently as 
they do this man’s suit. And here, once more, 
must 1 deplore the family-fault, which gives those 
inducements such a force as it will be difficult to 
resist. 

And thus far, let matters, with regard to Mr. 
Solmes and me come out as they will, my brother 
has succeeded in his views; that is to say, he has, 
in the first place, got my Path r.it to make the cause 
his own, and to insist upon my compliance as an 
act of duty. 

My Mother has never thought fit to oppose my 
father’s will, when once he has declared himself 
determined. 

My Unclf.s, stiff, unbroken, highlv-prosperous 
bachelors, giye me leave to say (though very 
worthy persons in the main) have as high notions 
of a child’s duty, as of a wife’s obedience; in the 
last of which, rfy mother’s meekness has confirmed 
them, and given them greater reason to expect the 
first. 

My aunt Harvey (not extremely happy in her 
own nuptials, and perhaps under some little obliga¬ 
tion) is got over, and chooses not to open her lips 
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in my favour against the wills of a father anti 
uncles so determined. 

This passiveness in my mother and in my aunt, 
in a point so contrary to their own %st judgments, 
is too strong a proof that my father *is absolutely 
resolved, 

Theillrcatment of my worthy J^lfs. Norton is a 
sad confirmation of it: a woman deserving of all 
consideration for her wisdom; and every body 
thinking so; but who, not being wealthy enough 
to have due weight in a point against which she 
has given her opinion, and which they seem bent 
upon carrying, is restrained from visiting here, and 
even from corresponding with me, as I am this very 
day informed. 

Hatred to Lovelace, family-aggrandizement, and 
this great motive paternal authority !—What a force 
united must they be supposed to have when singly 
each consideration is sufficient to carry all be¬ 
fore it! 

This is the formidable appearance which the ad¬ 
dress of this disagreeable man wears at present. 

My Brother and my. Sister triumph. — They 
have got me doivn, as Hannah overheard, them exult. 
And so they have (yet I never knew that I was in¬ 
solently up) ; for now my brother will either lay 
me under an obligation to comply to my own un¬ 
happiness, and so make me an instrument of his 
revenge upon Lovelace; or, if I refuse, will throw 
me into disgrace with my whole family. 

Who will wonder at the intrigues and plots car¬ 
ried on by undermining courtiers against one ano¬ 
ther, when a private family, but three of which can 
possibly have clashing interests, and one of them 
(as she presumes to think) above guch low motives, 
cannot be free from them ? 

What at present most concerns me, is the peace 
i 2 
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of my mother’s mind! How can the husband of 
such a wife (a good man too !—But oh ! this prero¬ 
gative of manhood!) be so positive, so unpersuade- 
ahle, to one who has brought into the family, means, 
which they know so well the value of, that me- 
thinks they should value her the more &r their 
sake ? 

They do indeed value her: but I am sorry to 
say, she has purchased that value by her compli¬ 
ances; yet has merit for which she ought to be 
venerated; prudence which ought of itself to be 
conformed to in every thing. 

But whither roves my pen ? How dare a per¬ 
verse girl take these liberties with relations so very 
respectable, and whom she highly respects? What 
an unhappy situation is that which obliges her, in 
her own defence as it were, to expose their failings ? 

But you, who know how much I love and reve¬ 
rence my mother, will judge what a difficulty I am 
under, to be obliged to oppose a scheme which she 
has engaged in. Yet I must oppose it (to comply is 
impossible); and must without delay declare my 
opposition, or my difficulties will increase; since, 
as I am just now informed, a lawyer has been this 
vf ry day consulted [Would you have believed it?] 
in relation to settlements. 

Were ours a Roman Catholic family, how much 
happier for me, that they thought a nunnery would 
answer all thejr views!—How happy, had not a 
certain person slighted somebody ! All then would 
have been probably concluded on between them 
before my brother bad arrived to thwart the match: 
then had I had a sister, which now 1 have not; 
and two brothers;—both aspiritig; possibly both 
titled: while I should only have valued that in 
either which is above title, that which is truly no¬ 
ble in both! 
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But bjr what a long-reaching selfishness is my 
brother governed ! By what remote, exceedingly 
remote views ! Views, which it is in the power of 
the slightest accident, of a fever, for instance (th* 
seeds of which are always vegetating, as I may 
say, and ready to burst forth, in his own impetu¬ 
ous temper) or of the provoked weapon of an ad¬ 
versary, to blow up and destroy ! 

I will break off here. Let me write ever so 
freely of my friends, I am sure of your kind con¬ 
struction: and 1 confide in your discretion, that 
yon will avoid reading to or transcribing for others, 
such passages as may have the appearance of treat¬ 
ing too freely the parental, or even the fraternal 
character, or induce others to censure for a sup¬ 
posed failure in duty to the one, or decency to the 
other. 

Your truly affectionate, 

CL. ltARLOWE. 

LETTER XIV. 

■Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS IIOWE. 

Thursday evening, March ?. 

On Hannah’s depositing my long letter (begun 
yesterday, but by reason of several interruptions 
not finished till within this hour) she found and 
brought me yours of this day. I thank you, my 
dear, for this kind expedition. These few lines 
will perhaps be time enough deposited to be taken 
away by your servant with the otlter letter: yet 
they arc only to thank you, and to tell you my in¬ 
creasing apprehensions. 

I must take or seek the occasion to apply to my 
mother for her mediation; for I am in danger of 
having a day fixed, and antipathy taken for bash- 
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tulness.—Should not sisters be sisters to each other f 
Should they not make a common cause of it, as I 
may say, a cause of sex, on sufih occasions as the 
present? Yet mine, in support of my brother’s self¬ 
ishness, and ik> doubt, it) concert with him, has 
been urging in full assembly it seems (and that 
with an earnestness peculiar to herself when she 
sets upon any thing) that an absolute day be given 
me; and if I comply not, to be told, that it shall 
be to the forfeiture of all my "fortunes, and of all 
heir love. 

• She need not be so officious: my brother’s inte¬ 
rest, without hers, is strong enough; for he has 
found means to confederate all the family against 
me. Upon some fresh provocation, or new intelli¬ 
gence concerning Mr. Lovelace (I know not what 
it is) they have bound themselves, or are to bind 
themselves, by a signed paper, to one another 
[The Lord bless me, my dear, what shall I do!] 
to carry their point in favour of Mr. Solmes, in sup¬ 
port of my father’s authority, as it is called, and 
against Mr. Lovelace, as a libertine, and an enemy 
to the family: and if so, 1 am sure, I may say 
against me. —IIow impolitic in them all, to join two 
people in one interest, whonj'they wish for ever to 
keep asunder! 

What the discharged steward reported of him is 
surely bad enough: what Mrs. Forteseue said, not 
only confirms^that bad, but gives room to think him 
still worse: and yet the something further which 
my friends have come at is of so heinous a nature 
(as Betty Barnes tells Hannah) that it proves him to 
be the worst of menATiut, hang the man, I had 
almost said—What is he to, me ? What would, he 
• be—were not this Mr. Sol—O my dear, how I hate 
the man in the light he is proposed to me! 

All of them at the same time are afraid of Mr. 
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Lovelace; yet not afraid to provoke him!—How 
am 1 entangled!—to be obliged to go on corres¬ 
ponding with him for their sates—Heaven forbid, 
that their persisted-in violence should so drive me, 
as to make it necessary for my own ! * 

But surely they will yield—Indeed I cannot. 

I believe the gentlest spirits when provoked 
(causelessly and cruelly provoked) are the most 
determined. The reason may be, that not taking 
up resolutions lightly — their very deliberation 
makes them the more immoveable.—And then 
when a point is clear and self-evident, how can one 
with patience think of entering into an argument 
or contention upon it ?— 

An interruption obliges me to conclude myself, 
in some hurry, as well as fright, what I must ever 
be. 

Yours more than my own, 

. CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


LETTER XV. 

MISS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Friday, March 3. 

I have both your letters at once. It is. very un¬ 
happy, my dear, since your friends will have you 
marry, that a person of your merit should be ad¬ 
dressed by a succession of worthless creatures, who 
have nothing but their presumption for their ex¬ 
cuse. 

That these presumers appear not in this very un¬ 
worthy light to some of your friends, is because 
their defects are not so striking to them as to others. 
—And why ? shall I venture to tell you ?—Because 
they are nearer their own standard— Modesty, after 
all, perhaps has a concern in it; for how should 
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they think that a niece or sister of theirs [I will not 
go higher, for fear of incurring your displeasure] 
shouhl be an angel ? 

But where indeed is the man to be found (who 
has the least share of due diffidence) that dares to 
look up to Miss Clarissa Harlowe with hope, or 
with any thing but wishes? Thus the bold and 
forward, not.being sensible of their defects, aspire; 
while the modesty of the really worthy fills them 
with too much reverence to permit them to ex¬ 
plain themselves. Hence your Synjmes’s, your 
Byron’s, your Mullins’s, your Wyerley’s (the best 
of the herd) and your Solmes’s, in "turn, invade' 
you—Wretches that, looking upon the rest of your 
family, need not despair of succeeding in an alli¬ 
ance with it—But, to you, what an inexcusable 
presumption! 

Yet I am afraid all opposition will be in vain. 
You must, you will, I doubt, be sacrificed to this 
odious man. I know your family. There will be 
no resisting such baits as he has thrown out. O, 
my-dear, my beloved friend ! and are such charm¬ 
ing qualities, is such exalted merit, to be sunk in 
such a marriage!—You must not, your uncle tells 
my mother, dispute their authority. Authority ! 
what a ful] word is that in the mouth of a narrow¬ 
minded person, who happened to be born thirty 
years before one !—Of your uncles I speak; for as 
to the parentai authority, that ought to be sacred— 
But should not parents have reason for what they 
do ? 

Wonder not) however, at your Bell’s unsisterly 
behaviour in this affair: 1 have a particular to add 
to the inducements your insolent brother is go¬ 
verned by, which will account for all her driving. 
You have already owned, that her outward eye was 
from the first struck with the figure and address of 
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the man whom she pretends to despise, and who, 
’tis certain, thoroughly despises her: but you have 
not told me, that still she loves him of all men. 
Bell has a meanness in her very pride; that mean¬ 
ness rises with her pride, and goes hand in hand 
with it; and no one is so proud as Bell. She has 
owned her love, her uneasy days, and sleepless 
nights, and her revenge grafted upon her love, to 
her favourite Betty Barnes—To lay herself in the 
power of a servant’s tongue ! Poor creature!—But 
like little souls will find one another out, and min¬ 
gle, as vvell as like great ones. This however she 
told the wench in strict confidence : and thus, by 
way of th e female round-about, as Lovelace had the 
sauciness on such another occasion, in ridicule of our 
sex, to call it, Betty (pleased to be-thought worthy 
of a secret, and to have an opportunity of inveigh¬ 
ing against Lovelace’s perfidy, as she would have it 
to be) told it to one of *her confidants: that confidant, 
with like injunctions of secresy, to Miss Lloyd’s 
Harriot—Harriot to MisiLloyd—Miss Lloyd to me — 
I to you, with leave to make what you please of it. 

And now you will not wonder to find Miss Bell 
an implacable rival rather than an affectionate sis¬ 
ter; and wall be able to account for^the words 
iuitchcraft, syren, and such-like, thrown out against 
you; and for her driving on for a fixed day for sa¬ 
crificing you to Solmes: in short, for her rudeness 
and violence of every kind. 

What a sweet revenge will she take, as well up¬ 
on Lovelace as upon you, if she eftn procure her 
rival sister to be married to the man that sister 
hates; and so prevent her having the man whom 
she herself loves (whether she have hope of him or 
not), and whom she suspects her sister loves ? 

Poisons and poniards have often been set to work 
by minds inflamed by disappointed love, and ao- 
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tuated by revenge.—Will |y<iu wonder then, that 
the ties of relationship in such a case have no force, 
and that a sister forgets to be a sister ? 

Now I know this to be her secret motive (the 
more grating to her, as her pride is concerned to 
make her disavow it), and can consider it as joined 
with her former envy, and as strengthened by a 
brother, who has such an ascendant over the whole 
family; and whose interest (slave to it as he always 
was) engaged him to ruin you with every one: 
both possessed of the ears of all your family, and 
having it as much in their power as in their will to 
misrepresent all yon say, all you do; such subjects 
also as the rencounter, and Lovelace’s want of mo¬ 
rals to expatiate upon : your whole family likewise 
avowedly attached to the odious man by means of 
the captivating proposals he has made them:— 
when I consider all these things, I am full of ap¬ 
prehensions for you.—O my'dear, how will you be 
able to maintain your ground ?—1 am sure, (alas ! 
I am too sure) that they will subdue such a tine 
spirit as yours, unused to opposition; and (tell it 
not in Gath) you must be Mrs. Solmes ! 

Meantime, it is now easy, as you will observe, to 
guess from what quarter the report 1 mentioned to 
you in one of my former, came. That the younger 
sister had robbed the elder of her lover*: for 
Betty whispered it at the time she whispered the 
rest, that neither Lovelace nor you had done ho¬ 
nourably by her young mistress—How cruel, my 
dear, in you to rob the poor Bella of the only lo¬ 
ver she ever had !—At the instant too that she was 
priding herself, that now at last she should have it 
in her power not only to gratify her own suscep¬ 
tibilities, but to give an example to th e flirts of her 
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sex * (my worship’s self in her eye) how to go¬ 
vern their man with a silken rein, and. without a 
kerb-bridle! 

Upon the whole, I have now no doubt of their 
persevering in favour of the despicable Solmes ; 
and of their dependence upon the gentleness of 
your temper, and the regard you have for their 
favour, and for your own reputation. And now I 
am more than ever convinced of the propriety of 
the advice I formerly gave you, to keep in your 
own hands the estate bequeathed to you by your 
grandfather.—Had you done so, it would have 
procured you at least an outward respect from 
your brother and sister, which would have made 
them conceal the envy and ill-will that now are 
bursting upon you from hearts so narrow. 

I must narp a little more upon this string—Do 
not you observe how much your brother’s influence 
has overtopped yours-since he has got into fortunes 
so considerable, and since you have given some of 
them an appetite to continue in themselves the pos¬ 
session of your estate, unless you comply with 
their terms ? 

1 know your dutiful, your laudable motives; and 
one would have thought, that you might have 
trusted to a father who so dearly loved»you. But 
had you been actually in possession of that estate, 
and living up to it, and upon it (your youth pro¬ 
tected from blighting tongues by the company of 
your prudent Norton, as you had proposed) do you 
think that your brother, grudging it to you at the 
time as he did, and looking upon lx as his right as 
'an only son, would have been practising about it, 
and aiming at it ? I told you some time ago, that I 
thought your trials but proportioned to your pru¬ 
dence f: but you will be more than woman, if you 

* P. 0. + P. S. 
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can extricate yourself with honour, having such 
violent spirits and sordid minds in some, and such 
tyrannical and despotic wills in others, to deal 
with. Indeed, all may be done, and the world 
be taught further to admire you for your blind 
duty and will-less resignation, if you can persuade 
yourself to be Mrs. Solmes. 

I am pleased with the instances you give me of 
Mr. Lovelace’s benevolence to his own tenants, 
and with his little gift to your uncle’s. Mrs. For- 
tescue allows him to be the best of landlords: I 
might have told you that, had I thought it neces¬ 
sary to put you into some little conceit of him. He 
has qualities, in short, that may make him a toler¬ 
able creature on the other side of fifty: but God help 
the poor woman to whose lot he shall fall till thou ! 
Women, I should say, perhaps: since he may break 
half a dozen hearts before that time.—But to the 
point I was upon—Shall we not have reason to 
commend the tenant’s grateful honesty, if we are 
told, that with joy the poor man called out your 
uncle, and on the spot paid him in part of his debt 
those two guineas ?—But what shall we say of that 
landlord, who, though he knew the poor man to 
be quite destitute, could take it; and, saying no¬ 
thing while Mr. Lovelace staid, as soon as he was 
gone, tell of it in praise of the poor fellow’s ho¬ 
nesty ?—Were this so, and were not that landlord 
related to my dearest friend, how should I despise 
such a wretch ?—But perhaps the story is aggra¬ 
vated. Covetous people have every one’s ill word: 
and so indeed they ought; because they are otdy 
solicitous to keep that which they prefer to every 
one’s good one.—Covetous indeed would they be 
who deserved neither, yet expected both! 

I long for your next letter. Continue to be as 
particular as possible. I can think of no other 
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subject but what what relates to you and to your 
affairs: for I am, and ever will be, most affec¬ 
tionately. 

Your own 

ANNA HOWE. 


LETTER XVI. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE, 

[Her preceding not at that time received.'] 

Friday, March S. 

O my dear friend, I have had a sad conflict! Trial 
upon trial; conference upon conference!—But 
what law, what ceremony, can give a man a right 
to a heart which abhors him more than it does any 
living creature ? 

I hope my mother will be db!e to prevail for me. 
—But I will recount aH, though I sit up the whole 
night to do it; for I have a vast deal to write; and 
will be as minute as you wish me to be. 

I concluded my last in a fright. It was -occa¬ 
sioned by a conversation that passed between'my 
mother and my aunt, part of which Hannah over¬ 
heard. I need, not give you the particulars, since 
what I have to relate to you from different conver¬ 
sations that have passed between my mother and' 
me in the space of a very few hours, will include 
them all. I will begin then. » 

I went down this morning when breakfast was 
ready with a very uneasy heart, frrnn what Han¬ 
nah had informed me of yesterday afternoon; 
wishing for an opportunity, however, to appeal to 
my mother, in hopes to engage her interest in my 
behalf, and purposing to try to find one when she 
retired to her own apartment after breakfast:* but, • 
.unluckily, there was the odious Solmes sitting asquat. 
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between my mother and sister, with so much, as¬ 
surance in his looks!—But you know, my dear, 
that those we love not, cannot do any thing to 
please us. • 

Had the wretch kept his seat, it might have 
been well enough: but the bent and broad- 
shouldered creature must needs rise, and stalk to¬ 
wards a chair; which was just by that which was 
set for me. 

I removed it to a distance, as if to make way to 
my own; and down I sat, abruptly I believe; what 
I had heard all in my head. 

But this was not enough to daunt him. The man 
is a very confident, he is a very bold, staring man! 
—Indeed my dear, the man is very confident! 

He took the removed chair, and drew it so near 
mine, squatting in it with his ugly weight, that 
he pressed upon my hoop.—I was so offended (all 
I had heard, as I said, in my head) that I removed 
to another chair. I own I had too little command 
of myself. It gave my brother and sister too 
much advantage, I dare say they took it. But 
I did it involuntarily, 1 think. I could not help it. 
—I knew not what I did. 

1 saw that my father was excessively displeased. 
When angry, no man’s countenance ever shows it 
so much as my father’s. Clarissa Harlowe! said 
he with a big voice-*~and there he stopped—Sir! 
said I, trembMng and courtseyiug (for I had no: 
then sat down again): and put my chair nearer 
the wretch, and sat down—my face, as 1 could feel, 
all in a glow. 

Make tea, child, said my kind mamma: sit by 
me, love : and make tea. 

I removed with pleasure to the scat the man 
had quitted; and being thus indulgently put into 
.employment, soon recovered myself; and in the 
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course of the breakfasting officiously asked two 
or three questions of Mr. Solmes, which I would 
not have done, but to make up with my father.— 
Proud spirits may be brought to! whisperingly spoke 
my sister to me, over her shoulder, with an air 
of triumph and scorn: but I did not mind her. 

My mother was all kindness and condescension. 
I asked her once, if she were pleased with the 
tea ? < she said softly (and again called me dear) 
she was pleased with all I did. I was very proud 
of this encouraging goodness: and all blew over, 
as I hoped, between my father and me; for he 
also spoke kindly to me two or three times. 

. Small incidents these, my dear, to trouble you 
with; only as they lead to greater, as you shall 
hear. 

Before the usual breakfast-time was over, my 
father withdrew with my r mother, telling her he 
wanted to speak to her. Then my sister and next 
my aunt (who was with us) dropt away. 

My brother gave himself some airs of insult, 
which 1 understood well enough; but which Mr. 
Solmes could make nothing of: and at last he arose 
from his seat—Sister, said he, 1 have a curiosity to 
show you. I will fetch it. And away he went 
shutting the door close after him. . 

I saw what all' this was for. I arose; the man 
hemming up for a speech, rising, and beginning to 
set his splay-feet [indeed, my degr, the man in 
all his ways is hateful to me] in an approaching 
posture.—I will- save my brother the trouble of 
bringing to me his curiosity, said L* 1 courtcsied— 
Your servant, sir—the man cried. Madam, madam, 
twice, and looked like a fool.—But away I went 
J —to find my brother, to save my word—but my 
brother, indifferent as the weather was, was gone 
to walk in the garden with my sister. A plain 
k 2 
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case, that he had left his curiosity with me, and 

designed to show me no other. 

I had but just got into my own apartment, and 
began to thinjr of sending Hannah to beg an au¬ 
dience of my mother (the more encouraged by 
her condescending goodness at breakfast) when 
Shorey her woman brought me her commands to 
attend her in her closet. 

My father, Hannah told me, was just gone out 
of it with a positive angry countenance. Then I as 
much dreaded the audience as I had wished for it 
before. 

I went down however; but apprehending the 
subject she intended to talk to me upon, approach"? 
cd her trembling, and my heart in visible palpita¬ 
tions. 

She saw my concern. Holding out her kind 
arms, as she sat. Come kiss me, my dear, said she, 
with a smile like a sunbeam .breaking through the 
cloud that overshadowed her naturally benign 
aspect. Why flutters my jewel so ? 

This preparative sweetness, with her goodness 
just before, confirmed my apprehensions. My 
mother saw the bitter pill wanted gilding. 

O my mamma! was all I could say; and I clasped 
my arms sound her neck, and my face sunk into 
her bosom. 

My child ! my child! restrain, said she, your 
powers of mewing! I dare not else trust myself 
with you.—And my tears trickled down her bosom, 
as hers bedewed my neck. 

O the words Tf kindness, all to be expressed in 
■vain, that flowed from her lips ! 

Lift up your sweet face, my best child, my own 
Clarissa Ilarlowe !—O my daughter, best beloved 
of my heart, lift up a face so ever amiable to me ! 
—Why these sobs ?—Is an apprehended duty so 
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affecting a thing, that before I can speak but I am 
glad, my love, you can guess at what I have to say 
to you. I am spared the pains of breaking to you 
what was a task upon me reluctantly ^enough under¬ 
taken to break to you. 

Then rising, she drew a chair near her own, and 
made me sit down by her, overwhelmed as I was 
with tears of apprehension of what she had to say, 
and of gratitude for her truly maternal goodness 
to me—sobs still my only language. 

And drawing her chair still nearer to mine, she 
put her arms round my neck, and my glowing 
cheek wet with my tears, close to her own : Let me 
talk to you, my child. Since silence is your choice, 
hearken to me, and be si lent. 

You know, my dear, what I every day forego, 
and undergo, for the sake of peace. Your papa 
is a very good man, and means well! but he will 
not be controlled; nqr yet persuaded. You have 
sometimes seemed to pity me, that I am obliged 
to give up every point. Poor man! his reputation 
the less for it; mine the greater: yet would I not 
have this credit, if I could help it, at so dear a rate 
to him and to ?nyse(f. You are a dutiful, a prudent, 
and a wise child, [she was pleased to say, in hope, 
no doubt, to make me so]: you would, riot add, I 
am sure, to my trouble! you would not wilfully 
break that peace which costs your mother so much 
to preserve. Obedience is better than sacrifice. 
O my Clary Harlowe, rejoice my heart, by telling 
me I have apprehended too much!—I see your 
concern! I see your perplexity! I'see your con¬ 
flict [loosing her arm, and rising, not willing I 
should see how much she herself was affected]. I 
will leave you a moment.—Answer me not—[For 
I was essaying to speak, and had, as soon as she 
took her dear cheek from mine, dropt down on my 
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knees, my hands clasped, and lifted up in a sup¬ 
plicating manner]. I aril not prepared for your 
irresistible expostulation, she was pleased to say. 
I will leave you to recollection: and I charge you, 
on my blessing, that all this my truly maternal 
tenderness be not thrown away upon you. ■ 

And then she withdrew into the next apartment; 
wiping her eyes as she went from me; as mine 
overflowed; my heart taking in the whole compass 
of her meaning. 

She soon returned, having recovered more steadi¬ 
ness. 

Still on my knees, I had thrown my face across 
the chair she had sat in. 

Look up to me, my Clary Ilarlowe—no sullen- 
ness, I hope! 

No, indeed, my ever to be revered mamma.— 
And 1 arose. I bent my knee. 

She raised me. No kneeling to me, but with knees 
of duty and compliance. Your heart, not your 
knees, must bend. It is absolutely determined— 
prepare yourself therefore to receive your father, 
when he visits you by-and-by, as he would wish 
to receive you. But on this one quarter of an hour 
depends the peace of my future life, the satisfac¬ 
tion of al^the family, and your own security from 
a man of violence: and I charge you besides, on 
my blessing, that you think of being Mrs. Solmes. 

, There wenj the dagger to my heart, and down 
I sunk: and when I recovered, found myself in 
the arms of my Hannah, my sister’s Betty holding 
open my relutfantly- opened palm, my laces cut, 
my linen scented with hartshorn; arid my mother 
gone. Had I been less kindly treated, the hated 
name .still forborne to be mentioned, or mentioned 
with a little more preparation and reserve, I had 
stood the horrid sound with less visible emotion— 
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but to be bid, on the blessing of a mother so dearly 
beloved, so truly reverenced, to think of being Mrs, 
Solmes —what a denunciation was that! 

Shorey came in with a message (delivered in her 
solemn way); Your mamma, miss, is concerned for 
your disorder: she expects you down again in an 
hour; and bid me say, that she then hopes every 
thing from your duty. 

I made no reply; for what could I say ? And 
leaning upon my Hannah’s arm, withdrew to my 
own apartment. There you will guess how the 
greatest part of the hour was employed. 

Within that time, my mother came up to me. 

I love, she was pleased to say, to come into this 
apartment!—No emotions, child! no flutters! — 
Am I not your mother ?—am I not your fond, your 
indulgent mother ?—do not discompose me by dis- 
composirig yourself! do not occasion me uneasiness, 
when I would give you nothing but pleasure. Come, 
my dear, we will go into your closet. 

She took my hand, led the way, and made me 
sit down by her: and after she had inquired how I 
did, she began in a strain as if she had supposed 
1 had made use of the intervening space to over¬ 
come all my objections. 

She was pleased to tell me, that my /ather and 
she, in order to spare my natural modesty, had 
taken the whole affair upory.hemse.lves— 

Hear me out; and then speak; for I w'as going 
to expostulate. You are no stranger to the end 
of Mr. Solmes’s visits— 

O madam!— 

Hear me out, and then speak_He is not indeed 

every thing I wish him to be: but he is a man of 
probity, and has no vices— 

No vices,madam!— 

Hear me out, child—you have not behaved much 
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amiss to him: we have seen with pleasure that you 

have not— 

O madam, must I not now speak ! 

I shall have o done presently—a young creature of 
your virtuous and pious turn, [she was pleased to 
say,] cannot surely love a profligate: you love 
your brother too well, to wish to marry one who 
had like to have killed him, and who threatened 
your uncles, and defies us all. You4ave had your 
own way six or seven times: we want to secure 
you against a man so vile. Tell me (I have aright 
to know) whether you prefer this man to all others? 
—Yet God forbid that I should know you do! for 
such a deciaration would make us all miserable. 
Yet tell me, are your affections engaged to this 
man ? 

I knew what the inference would be, if I had 
•aid they were not. 

You hesitate—you answer me not—you cannot 
answer me.— Rising. —Merer more will 1 look upon 
you with an eye of favour— 

O madam, madam! kill me not w ith your dis¬ 
pleasure—I would not, 1 need not, hesitate one mo¬ 
ment, did I not dread the inference, if I answ r er 
you as you wdsh—yet be that inference what it. 
will, your threatened displeasure will make me 
speak.* And I declare to you, that I know not. my 
ow n heart, if it be not absolutely free. And pray, 
let me ask my dearest mamma, in what has my 
conduct been faulty, that, like a giddy Creature, 
I must be forced to marry, to save me from—from 
what? Let me*beseech you, madam, to be the 
guardian of my reputation—let not your Clarissa 
be precipitated into a state she wishes not to enter 
into with any man! and this upon a supposition 
that otherwise she shall marry herself, and dis¬ 
grace her whole family. 
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Well then. Clary, [passing over the force of my 
plea] if your heart be free— 

0 my beloved mamma, let the usual generosity 
of your dear heart operate in my favour. Urge 
not upon me the inference that made me hesitate. 

I won’t be interrupted. Clary—you have seen in 
my behaviour to you, on this occasion, a truly 
maternal tenderness; you have observed that I 
have undertaken this task with some reluctance, 
because the man is not every thing; and because 
I know you carry your notions of perfection in a 
man too high— 

Dearest madam, this one time excuse me!— It 
there then any danger that I should be guilty of an 
imprudent thing for the man’s sake you hint at ? 

Again interrupted !—am I to be questioned, and 
argued with ? you know this won’t do somewhere 
else. You know it won’t. What reason then, un¬ 
generous girl, can you have for arguing with me 
thus, but hecause you think from my indulgence 
to you, you may ? 

What can I say ? what oan I do ? what must that 
cause be that will not bear being argued upon? 

Again ! Clary Harlowe ! 

Dearest madam, forgive me: it was always my 
pride and my pleasure to obey you. - But look 
upon that man—see but the disagreeableness of 
his person— 

Now, Clary, do I see whose person you have in 
your eye!—Now is Mr. Solines, I see, but com¬ 
paratively disagreeable; disagreeable only as ano¬ 
ther man has a much more specious person. 

But, madam, are not his manners equally so ?— 
Is not his person the true representative of his 
mind?—That other man is not, shall not be, any 
thing to me, release me but from this one man, 
whom my heart, unbidden, resists. 
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Condition thus with your father. Will he bear, 
do you think, to be thus dialogued with ? Hare 
I not conjured you, as you value my peace—what 
is it that 1 do not give up ?—This very task, be¬ 
cause I apprehended you would not be easily per¬ 
suaded, is a task indeed upon me. And will you 
give up nothing ? Have you not refused as many 
as have been offered to you ? If you would not 
have us guess for whom, comply; for comply you 
must, or be looked upon as in a state of defiance 
with your whole family. 

And saying this, she arose, and went from me. 
But at the chamber-door stopt; and turned back: 
I will not say below in what a disposition I leave 
you. Consider of every thing. The matter is 
resolved upon. As you value your father’s blessing 
and mine, and the satisfaction of all the family, 
resolve to comply. I will leave you for a few 
moments. I will come up to you again. See that 
I find you as I wish to find you; and since your 
heart is free, let your duty govern it. 

In about half an hour, my mother returned. 
She found me in tears. She took my hand: It is 
my part evermore, said she, to be of the acknow¬ 
ledging side. I believe I have needlessly ex¬ 
posed myself to your opposition, by the method 
I have taken with you. I first began as if I ex¬ 
pected a denial, and by my indulgence brought it 
upon myselfi 

Do not, my dearest mamma! do not, say so! 

Were the occasion for this debate, proceeded 
she, to have risen from myself; were it in my 
power to dispense with your compliance; you too 
well know what you can do with me. 

Would any body, my dear' Miss Howe, wish to 
marry, who sees a wife of such a temper, and 
blessed with such an understanding as my mother 
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Js noted for, not only deprived of all power; but 
obliged to be even active in bringing to bear points 
of high importance, which she thinks ought not to 
be insisted upon ? 

When I came to you a second time, proceeded 
she, knowing that your opposition would avail you 
nothing, I refused to hear your reasons: and in. 
this I was wrong too, because a young creature 
who loves to reason, and used to love to be con¬ 
vinced by reason, ought to have all her objections 
heard: 1 now therefore, this third time, see you; 
and am come resolved to hear all you have to say: 
and let me, my dear, by my patience engage your 
gratitude ; your generosity, I will call it; because 
it is to you I speak, who used to have a mind 
wholly generous.—Let me, if your heart be really 
free, let me see what it will induce you to do to 
oblige me: and so as you permit your usual dis¬ 
cretion to govern you,"I will hear all you have to 
say ; but with this intimation, that say what you 
will, it will be of no avail elsewhere. 

What a dreadful saying is that! but could I 
engage your pity, madam, it would be somewhat. 

You have as much of my pity as of my love. 
But what is person. Clary, with one of your pru¬ 
dence, and your heart disengaged ? 

Should the eye be disgusted, when the heart is 
to be engagedr—0 madam, who can think of 
marrying when the heart is shocked a?the first ap¬ 
pearance, and where the disgust must be confirmed 
by every conversation afterwards ? 

This Clary is owing to your prepossession. Let 
me not have cause to regret that noble firmness 
of mind in so young a creature which I thought 
your glory, and which was my boast in your 
character. In this instance it would be obstinacy, 

voi. I. L 
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and want of duty.—Have you not made objections 

to several— 

That was to their minds, to their principles, ma- 
dam.—But this man— 

Is an honest man. Clary Harlowe. He has a 
good mind. He is a virtuous man. 

He an honest man ? His a good mind, madam ? 
He a virtuous man!— 

Nobody denies him these qualities. 

*' Can he be an honest man who offers terms that 
will rob all his own relations of their just expecta¬ 
tions—can his mind be good— 

You, Clary Harlowe, for whose sake he offers 
so much, are the last person that should make this 
observation. 

Give me leave to say, madam, that a person 
preferring happiness to fortune, as I do; that want 
not even what I have, and can give up the use of 
that, as an instance of duty— 

No more, no more of your merits!—You know 
you will be a gainer by that cheerful instance of 
your duty; not a loser. You know you have but 
cast pour bread upon the waters —so no more of 
that!—For it is not understood as a merit by every 
body, I assure you; though I think it a high 
one; and so did your father and uncles at the 
time— 

At the time, madam!—How unworthily do my 
brother anduister, who are afraid that the favour I 
was so lately in— 

I hear nothing against your brother and sister— 
what family feuds have I in prospect, at a time 
when I hoped most comfort from you all ? 

God bless my brother and sister in all their 
worthy views! you shall have no family feuds, if 
I can prevent them. You yourself, madam, shall 
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tell me what I shall bear from them, arid I will 
bear it: but let my actions, not their misrepresen¬ 
tations (as I am sure by the disgraceful prohibi¬ 
tions I have met with , has been the case) speak 
for me. 

Just then, up came my father, with a sternness 
in his looks that made me tremble.—He took two 
or three turns about my chamber, though pained 
by his gout.—And then said to my mother, who 
was silent as soon as she saw him— 

My dear, you are long absent_Dinner is near 

ready. What you had to say, lay in a very little 
compass. Surely, you have nothing to do but to 
declare your will, and my will—but perhaps you 
may be talking of the preparations—let us have 
you soon down—your daughter in your hand, if 
worthy of the name. 

And down he went, casting his eye upon me 
with a look so stem,*that I was unable to say one 
word to him, or even for a few minutes to my 
mother. 

Was not this very intimidating, my dear? 

My mother, seeing my concern, seemed to pity 
me. She called me her good child, and kissed 
me; and told me that my father should not know 
I had made such opposition. He has*kindly fur¬ 
nished us with an excuse for being so long together, 
said she.—Come, my dear—dinner will be upon 
table presently—shall we go down?—And took 
my hand. 

This made me start: What, majjam, go dow n to 
let it be supposed we were talking of preparations! 
—O my beloved mamma, command me not down 
upon such a supposition. 

You see, child, that to stay longer together, will 
be owning that you are debating about an absolute 
duty: and that will not be borne. Did not your 
12 * '' ' 
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father himself some days ago tell you, he would 
be obeyed ? I will a third time leave you. I must 
say something by way of excuse for you: and 
that you desire not to go down to dinner—that 
your modesty'on the occasion— 

O madam! say not my modesty on such an occa¬ 
sion : for that will be to give hope— 

And design you not to give hope?—Perverse 
girl!— Rising, and flinging from me; take more 
time for consideration !—Since it is necessary, take 
more time—and when I see you next, let me know 
what blame I have to cast upon myself, or to bear 
from your father, for my indulgence to you. 

She made, however, a little stop at the chamber 
door; and seemed to expect that I would have 
besought her to make the gentlest construction for 
me; for, hesitating, she was pleased to say, I sup¬ 
pose you would not have me make a report— 

O madam, interrupted I, whose favour can I 
hope for, if 1 lose my mamma’s '* 

To have desired a favourable report, you know, 
my dear, would have been qualifying upon a point 
that I was too much determined upon to give 
room for any of my friends to think 1 have the 
least hesitation about it. And so my mother went 
down stairs 

I will deposit thus far; and, as 1 know you will 
not think me too minute in my relation of particu¬ 
lars so very interesting to one you honour with 
your love, proceed in the same way. As matters 
stand, I don’t care to have papers so freely written 
about me. 1 

Pray let Robert call every day, if you pan spate 
him, whether I have any. thing ready or not. 

I should be glad if you would not send him 
empty-handed. What a generosity will it be in 
you, to write as frequently from friendship, as 1, 
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am forced to do from misfortune! the letters being 
taken away will be an assurance that you have 
them. As I shall write and deposit as I have, op¬ 
portunity, the formality of super and sub scription 
will be excused. For I need not say how much 
I am. 

Your sincere and ever affectionate, 

CL. HAULOWR. 


LETTER XVII. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

My mother on her return, which was as soon as 
she had dined, was pleased to inform me, that she 
told my father, on his questioning her about my 
cheerful compliance (for it seems, the cheerful was 
all that was doubted) ‘that she was willing, on so 
material a point, to give a child whom she had so 
much reason to love (as she condescended to ac¬ 
knowledge were her words) liberty to say all that 
was in her heart to say, that her compliance might 
be the freer: letting him know, that when he came 
up, she was attending to my pleas; for that she 
found I had rather not marry at all. 

She told me, that to this my father angrily said. 
Let her take care—let her take care—that she give 
me not ground to suspect her of a preference some¬ 
where else. But, if it be to ease her heart, and 
not to dispute my will, you may hear her out. 

So, Clary, said my mother, I am returned in a 
temper accordingly: and I hope you will not again, 
by your peremptoriness, show me hovv I ought to 
treat you. 

Indeed, madam, you did me justice, to say, I 
have no inclination to marrv at all. I have not, 
l 3 
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I hope, made hay self so very unuseful in my papa's 
family as— 

No more of your merits, Clary! you have been 
a good child. .You have eased me of all the family 
cares: but do not now give me more than ever 
you relieved me from. You have been amply re¬ 
paid in the reputation your skill and management 
have given you: but now there is soon to be a 
period to all those assistances from you. If you 
marry, there will be a natural, and, if to please us, 
a desirable period ; because your own family will 
employ all your talents in that way: if you do 
not, there will be a period likewise, but. not a 
natural one—you understand me child. 

I wept. 

I have made inquiry already after a house¬ 
keeper. 1 would have had your good Norton; but 
I suppose you will yourself wish to have the 
worthy woman with you. *lf you desire it, that 
shall be agreed upon for you. 

But, yghy, dearest madam, why am I, the youngest, 
to be precipitated into a state, that I am very far 
from wishing to enter into with any body ? 

You are going to question me, I suppose, why 
your sister is not thought of for Mr. Soimes ? • 

I hope, madam, it will not displease you, if i were ? 

I might refer you for an answer to your father. 
—Mr. Soimes has reasons for preferringyoa—r 

And 1 haveureasons, madam, for disliking him. 
And why am I— 

This quickness upon me, interrupted my mother, 
is not t$ be borne! I am gone, and your father 
comeSj if / can do no good with you. 

O madam, I would rather die, than-r- 

She put her hand to my mouth.—No perempr 
toriness. Clary Harlowe; opce you declare your¬ 
self inflexible, I hpve done, 
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I wept for vexation. This is all, all, my brother’* 
doings—his grasping views— 

No reflections upon your brother: he has en* 
tirely the honour of the family at heart. 

I would no more dishonour my family, madam, 
than my brother would. 

I believe it: but I hope you will allow your 
father, and me, and your uncles, to judge what will 
do it honour, what dishonour. 

I then offered to live single; never to marry at 
all; or never but with their full approbation. 

If you mean to show your duty, and your obe¬ 
dience, Clary, you must show it in our way, not 
in your own. 

I hope, madam, that I hare not so behaved 
hitherto, as to render such a trial of my obedience 
necessary. 

Yes, Clary, I cannot but say that you have 
hitherto behaved extremely well: but you have 
had no (rials till now: and I hope that now you 
are called to one, you will not fail in it. Parents, 
proceeded she, when children are young, are pleased 
with every thing they do. You have been a good 
child upon the whole: but we have hitherto rather 
complied with you than you with us. Now that 
you are grown up to marriageable ydars, js the 
test; especially as your grandfather has made you 
independent, as we may say, in preference to those 
who had prior expectations upon that estate. 

Madam, my grandfather knew and expressly 
mentioned in his will his desire, that my father 
will more than make it up to my sister. 1 did no¬ 
thing but what I thought my duty to procure his 
favour. It was rather a mark of his affection, than 
any advantage to me. For, do I either seek or 
wish to be independent? Were I to be queen of 
the universe, that dignity* should net absolve me. 
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from my duty to you and to my father. I would 
kneel for your blessings, were it in the presence of 
millions—so that— 

lam loth td interrupt you, Clary; though you 
could more than once break in upon me. You are 
young and unbroken: but, with all this ostenta¬ 
tion of your duty, 1 desire you to show a little 
more deference to me when I am speaking. 

I beg your pardon, dear madam, and your pa¬ 
tience with me on such an occasion as this. If I 
did not speak with earnestness upon it, I should be 
supposed to have only maidenly objections against 
a man I never can endure. 

Clary Ilarlowe! 

Dearest, dearest madam, permit me to speak 
what I have to say, this once—It is hard, it is very 
bard, to be forbidden to enter into the cause of all 
these misunderstandings, because I must not speak 
disrespectfully of one who supposes me in the way 
of his ambition, and treats me like a slave— 
Whither, whither. Clary— 

My dearest mamma!—My duty will not permit 
me so far to suppose my father arbitrary, as to 
make a plea of that arbitrariness to you—* 

How nojv, Clary!—O girl! — 

Your patience, my dearest mamma: you were 
pleased to say, you would hear me with patience. 
—Person in a man is nothing, because I am sup¬ 
posed to be prudent: so my eye is to be disgusted, 
and my reason not convinced— 

Girl, girl! ‘ 

Thus are my imputed good qualities to be made 
my punishment; and I am to be- wedded to a 
monster — 

[Astonishing!—Can this, Clarissa, be from you? 
The man, madam, person and mind, is a monster 
4a my eye.]—And that I may be induced to bear 
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this treatment, I am to be complimented with being 
indifferent to all men: yet, at other times, and to 
serve other purposes, be thought prepossessed in 
favour of a man against whose moral^ character lie 
just objections.—Confined, as if, like the giddiest 
of creatures, I would run away with' this man, 
and disgrace my whole family!—:0 my dearest 
mamma! who can be patient under such treat¬ 
ment ? 

Now, Clary, I suppose you will allow me to 
speak. I think I have had patience indeed with 
you.—Could I have thought—but I will put all 
upon a short issue. Your mother, Clarissa, shall 
show you an example of that patience you so 
boldly claim from her, without having any yourself. 

O my dear, how my mother’s condescension 
distressed me at the time!—Infinitely more dis¬ 
tressed nte than rigour could have done. But she 
knew, she was to be sjire aware, that she was put 
upon a harsh, upon an unreasonable service, let me 
say, or she would not, she could not, have had so 
much patience with me. 

Let me tell you then, proceeded she, that all 
lies in a small compass, as your father said.—You 
have been hitherto, as you are pretty ready to 
plead, a dutiful child. You have indeed had no 
cause to be otherwise. No child was ever more 
favoured. Whether you will discredit all your 
past behaviour; whether, at a time r and upon an 
occasion, that the highest instance of duty is ex¬ 
pected from you (an instance that is to crown all); 
and whin you declare that your hear\ is free —you 
will give that instance; or whether, having a view 
to the independence you may claim (for so. Clary, 
whatever be your motive, it will be judged) and 
which any man you favour, can assert for you 
against us all; or rather/or himself in spite of us-— 
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whether, I say, you will break with us all; • and 
stand in defiance of a jealous father, needlessly 
jealous, I will venture to say, of the perogatives 
of his sex, as to me, and still ten times more jealous 
of the authority of a father;—this is now the point 
with us. You know your father has made it a 
point; and did he ever give up one, he thought he 
had a right to carry ? 

Too true, thought I to myself! And now my 
brother has engaged my father, his fine scheme 
will walk alone, without needing his leading-strings; 
and it is become my father’s will that I oppose; 
not my brother’s grasping views. 

I was silent. To say the truth, I was just then 
sullenly silent. My heart was too big. I thought 
it was hard to be thus given up by my mother; 
and that she should make a will so uncontrolable 
as my brother’s, her will.—My mother, my dear, 
though I must not say so, was not obliged to marry 
against her liking. My mother loved my father. 

My silence availed me still less. 

I see, my dear, said she, that you are convinced. 
Now, my good child, now, my Clary, do I love 
you ! It shall not be known, that you have argued 
with me at all. All shall be imputed to that 
modesty which has ever so much distinguished 
you. You shall have the full merit of your re¬ 
signation. 

I wept. 

She tenderly wiped the tears from my eyes, and 
kissed my cheek—Your father expects you down 
with a cheerful countenance—but I will excuse 
your going. All your scruples, you see, have met 
with an indulgence truly maternal from me. I re¬ 
joice in the hope that you are convinced. This 
indeed seems to be a proof of the truth of your 
.agreeable declaration, that your heart is fief. 
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Bid not this seem to border upon cruelty, my 
dear, in so indulgent a mother?—It would be 
wicked [would it not] to suppose my mother ca¬ 
pable of art?-—But she is put upon it j and obliged 
to take methods to which her heart is naturally 
above stooping; and all intended* for my good, 
because she sees that no arguing will be admitted 
any where else. 

J will go down, proceeded she, and excuse your 
atttendance at afternoon tea, as I did to dinner: 
for I know you will have some little reluctances to 
subdue. I will allow you those; and also some 
little natural shynesses—And so you shall not come 
down, if you choose not to come down—Only, my 
dear, do not disgrace my report when you come 
to supper. And be sure behave as you used to do 
to your brother and sister; for your behaviour to 
them will be one test of your cheerful obedience 
to us. I advise as a, friend, you see, rather than 
command as a mother—So adieu, my love. And 
again she kissed me, and was going. 

O my dear mamma, said 1, forgive me!—But 
surely you cannot believe, I can ever think of 
having that man! 

She was very angry, and seemed to be greatly 
disappointed. She threatened to turn me over to 
my father and my uncles.—She however bid me 
(generously bid me) consider, what a handle I gave 
to my brother and sister, if I thought they had 
views to serve by making my uncles dissatisfied 
with me. 

I, said she, in a milder accent, *have early said 
all that I thought could be said against the present 
proposal, on a supposition, that you, who have re¬ 
fused several others (whom I own to be preferable 
as to person) would not approve of it; and could I 
have succeeded, you, Clary, had never heard of it. 
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But if 1 Could not, how cast you expect to prevail ? 
My great ends, in the task I have undertaken, are 
the preservation of the family peace, so likely to 
be overturned; to reinstate you in the affections 
of your father and uncles: and to preserve you 
from a man of violence.—Your father, you must 
needs think, will flame out, upon your refusal 
to comply: your uncles are so thoroughly con¬ 
vinced of the consistency of the measure with 
their favourite views of aggrandizing the family 
that they are as much determined as your father— 
Your aunt Hervey and your uncle Hervey are of 
the same party. And it is hard, if a father and 
mother, and uncles and aunt, all conjoined, cannot 
be allowed to direct, your choice—Surely, my 
dear girl, proceeded she [for I was silent all this 
time] it cannot be, that you are the more averse 
because the family views will be promoted by the 
match—This, I assure you,,, is what every body 
must think, if you comply not. Nor, while the 
man so obnoxious to us all remains unmarried, and 
buzzes about you, will the strongest asseverations 
you can make of your resolution and wishes -to 
live single, be in the least regarded. And well 
you know, that were Mr. Lovelace an angel, and 
your father had made it a point that you should 
‘ mot have him, it would be in vain to dispute his 
will. As to the prohibition laid upon you (much 
as I will own against my liking) that is owing to 
the belief that you corresponded by Miss Howe’s 
means with that man; nor do I doubt that you did 
so. 

I answered to every article, in such a manner as 
I am sure would have’ satisfied her, could she have 
been permitted to judge for herself; and I then 
inveighed with bitterness against the disgraceful 
prohibitions laid upon me. 
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They would serve to show me, she replied, how 
much in earnest my father was. They might be 
taken olfi whenever I thought fit, and no harm 
done, nor disgrace received. But ift I were to be 
contumacious, 1 might thank myself for all that 
would follow. 

I sighed. I wept. I was silent. 

Shall I, Clary, said she, shall I tell your father 
that these prohibitions are as unnecessary as I 
hoped they would be ? That you know your duty, 
and will not oiler to controvert his will ? What 
say you, iny love ? 

O madam, what can I say to questions so indul¬ 
gently put?—I do indeed blow my duty : no crea¬ 
ture in thetvorld is more willing to practise it: but, 
pardon me, dearest madam, if I say, that 1 must 
bear these prohibitions, if I am to pay so dear to 
have them taken off. 

Determined and perverse, my dear mamma 
called me: and after walking twice or thrice in 
anger about the room, she turned to me;—Your 
heart free, Clarissa! How can you tell me your 
heart is free ? Such extraordinary antipathies to a 
particular person must be owing to extraordinary 
prepossessions in another’s favour!—Tell me. 
Clary; and tell me truly—Do you not continue to 
correspond with Mr. Lovelace ? 

Dearest madam, replied 1, you know my mo¬ 
tives : to prevent mischief I answered his letters. 
The reasons for our apprehensions of this sort are 
not over. 

I own to you Clary (although now I would not 
have it known) that I once thought a little qualify¬ 
ing among such violent spirits was not amiss. I did 
not know but all things would come round again 
by the mediation of Lord M. and his two sisters: 
but as they all three think proper to resent for 

VOL. I. M 
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their nephew; and as their nephew thinks fit to 
defy us all; and as terms are oll'ered on the other 
hand, that could not be asked, which will very 
probably present your grandfather’s estate going 
out of the family, and may be a means to bring a 
still greater into it; I see not, that the continuance 
of your correspondence with him either can or 
ought to be permitted. I therefore now forbid it 
to you, as you value my favour. 

Be pleased, madam, only to advise me how to 
break it off with safety to my brother and uncles; 
and it is all I wish for. Would to heaven, the man 
so hated had not the pretence to make of having 
been too violently treated, when he meant peace 
and reconciliation! It would always have been in 
my own power to have broke with him. His re¬ 
puted immoralities would have given me a just 
pretence at any time to do so—But, madam, as my 
uncles and my brother will keep no measures; as he 
has heard what the view is; and as I have reason 
to think, that he is only restrained by his regard 
for me from resenting their violent treatment of 
him and his family; what can 1 do? Would you 
have me, madam, make him desperate ? 

The law will protect us, child ! Offended magis¬ 
tracy wiH assert itself— 

But, madam, may not some dreadful mischief 
first happen ?—The law asserts not itself till it is 
•ffended. 

You have made offers. Clary, if you might be 
obliged in the point in question—Are you really 
in earnest, were you to be complied with, to break 
off all correspondence with Mr. Lovelace ?—Let 
me know this. 

Indeed 1 am; and I will. You, madam, shall see 
all the - letters that have passed between us. You 
shall see 1 have given him no encouragement in- 
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dependent of my duty. And when you have seen 
them, you will be better able to direct me how, on 
the condition I have offered, to break entirely 
with him. 

I take you at your word, Clarissa—Give me his 
letters; and the copies of yours. 

I am sure, madam, you will keep the knowledge 
that I write, and what I write— 

No conditions with your mother—surely my 
prudence may be trusted to. 

I begged her pardon; and besought her to take 
the key of the private drawer in my escritoir, 
where they lay, that she herself might see, that I 
had no reserves to my mother. 

She did; and took all his letters, and the copies 
of mine—Unconditioned with, she was pleased to 
say; they shall be yours again, unseen by any 
body else. 

I thanked her; and "she withdrew to read them; 
saying, she would return them, when she had. 

You, my dear, have seen all the letters that 
passed between Mr. Lovelace and me, till my last 
return from you. You have acknowledged, that 
he has nothing to boast of from them. Three 
others I have received since, by the private con¬ 
veyance 1 told you of: the last I have not yet an¬ 
swered. 

In those three, as in those you have seen, after 
having besought my favour, and, in the most ear¬ 
nest manner, professed the ardour of his passion 
for me; and set forth the indignities done him; 
the defiances my brother throws out against him 
in all companies; the menaces, and hostile appear¬ 
ance of my uncles wherever they go; and the 
methods they take to defame him; he declares, 

‘ That neither his own honour, nor the honour of; 

M 2 
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his family (involved as that is in the undistinguish* 
ing reflections cast upon him for an unhappy affair 
which he would have shunned, hut could not) per¬ 
mit him to bear these confirmed indignities: that 
as my inclinations, if not favourable to him, cannot 
be, nor are, to such a man as the newly introdlccd 
Solmes, he is interested the more to resent my bro¬ 
ther’s behaviour; who to every body avows his 
rancour and malice; and glories in the probability 
he has, through the address of this Solmes, of mor¬ 
tifying me, and avenging himself on him: that it is 
impossible, he should not think himself concerned 
to frustrate a measure so directly levelled at him, 
had he not a still higher motive for hoping to 
frustrate it: that I must.forgive him, if he enter 
into conference with Solmes upon it. .He earnestly 
insists (upon what he has so often proposed) that I 
will give him leave, in company with my Lord M. 
to wait upon my uncles, and even upon my father 
—and he promises patience, if new provocations, 
absolutely beneath a man to bear, be not given 
which by the w ay I am far from being able to en¬ 
gage for. 

In my answer, I absolutely declare, as I tell him 
I have often done, ‘ That he is to expect no favour 
from me against the approbation of my friends: 
that 1 am sure their consents for his visiting any of 
them will never be obtained: that 1 will not be 
either so undutiful, or so indiscreet, as to suffer my 
interests to be separated from the interests of my 
family, for apy man upon earth: that I do not 
think myself obliged to him for the forbearance I 
desire one flaming spirit to have with others: that 
in this desire I require nothing of hint, but what 
prudence, justice, and the laws of his country re¬ 
quire : that if he has any expectations of favour 
from me, on that account, he deceives himself; 
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that I have no inclination, as I have often told 
him, to change my condition: that I cannot al¬ 
low myself to correspond with him any longer in 
this clandestine manner: it is mean,* low, unduti- 
ful, I tell him; and has a giddy appearance, which 
cannot be excused: that, therefore he is not to ex¬ 
pect that I will continue it.’ 

To this, in his last, among other things, he re¬ 
plies, ‘ That if I am actually determined to break 
oft'all correspondence with him, he must conclude, 
that it is with a view to become the wife of a man, 
whom no woman of honour and fortune can think 
tolerable. And in that case, I must excuse hint for 
saying, that he shall neither be able to bear the 
thoughts of losing for ever a person in whom all 
his present and all his future hopes are centered; 
nor support himself with patience under the inso¬ 
lent triumphs of my brother upon it. Hut that ne¬ 
vertheless, he will not"threaten either his own life, 
or that of any other man. He must take his reso¬ 
lutions as such a dreaded event shall impel him, at 
the time. If he shall know that it will have my 
consent, he must endeavour to resign to his des¬ 
tiny : but if it be brought about by compulsion, 
he shall not be able to answer for the conse¬ 
quence. 5 

I will send you these letters for your perusal in 
a few days. 1 would inclose them; but that it is 
possible something may happen, which may make 
my mother require to re-perusc them—When you 
see them, you will perceive how he*endeavours to 
hold me to this correspondence. 

* * * 

In about an hour my mother returned. Take 
your letters. Clary: 1 have nothing, she was 
pleased to say, to tax yonr discretion with, as to 
the wording of yours to him.: you have even kept: 
m3 
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up a proper dignity, as well as .observed all the 
rules of decorum; and you have resented, as you 
ought to resent, his menacing invectives. In a 
word, I see not that he can form the least ex¬ 
pectations from w'hat you have written, that you 
will encourage the passion he avows for you. But 
does he not avow his passion ? Have you the least 
doubt about what must be the issue of this corres¬ 
pondence, if continued ? And do you yourself 
think, w'hen you know the avowed hatred of one 
side, and the declared defiances of the other, that 
this ran be, that it ought to be a match ? 

By no means it can, madam; you will be pleased 
to observe, that I have said as much to him. But 
now, madam, that the whole correspondence is be¬ 
fore you, I beg your commands what to do in a si¬ 
tuation so very disagreeable. 

One thing I will tell you. Clary—But I charge 
you, as you would not have- me question the ge¬ 
nerosity of your spirit, to take no advantage of it, 
either mentally or verbally; that I am so much 
pleased with the offer of your keys to me, made in 
so cheerful and unreserved a manner, and in the 
prudence you have shown in your letters, that were 
it practicable to bring every one, or your father 
only, into any opinion, I should readily leave all the 
rest to your discretion, reserving only to myself 
the direction or approbation of your future letters; 
and to see, that you broke off the correspondence 
as soon as possible. But as it is not, and as I know 
your father would have no patience with you, 
should it be acknowledged that you correspond 
with Mr. Lovelace, or that you have corresponded 
with him since the time he prohibited you so to 
do; I forbid you to continue such a liberty—Yet, 
as the case is difficult, let me ask you, what you 
yourself can propose? Your heart, you say, is 
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free: you own, that you cannot think, as matters 
are circumstanced, that a match with a man so ob¬ 
noxious as he now is to us all, is proper to be 
thought of: what do you propose to do ?—What, 
Clary, arc your own thoughts of the matter ? 

Without hesitation thus 1 answered—What I 
humbly propose is this: ' That I will Write to Mr. 
Lovelace (for I have not answered his last) that he 
has nothing to do between my father and me: 
that I neither ask his advice, nor need it: but that 
since he thinks he has some pretence for interfer¬ 
ing, because of my brother’s avowal of the interest 
of Mr. Solmes in displeasure to him, I will assure 
him (without giving him any reason to impute the 
assurance to be in the least favourable to himself) 
that I never will be that man’s. And if,' proceeded 
I, ‘ I may be permitted to give him this assurance; 
and Mr. Solmes, in consequence of it, be discou¬ 
raged from prosecuting his address; let Mr. Love¬ 
lace be satisfied or dissatisfied, I will go no further; 
nor write another line to him; nor ever see him 
more, if I can avoid it: and I shall have a good 
excuse for it, without bringing in any of my fa¬ 
mily.’ 

Ah! my love !—Rut what shall we do about the 
terms Mr. Solmes oilers f Those are the induce¬ 
ments with every body. He has even given hopes 
to your brother that he will make exchanges of 
estates; or at least, that he will purchase the 
northern one; for you know it must be entirely 
consistent with the family views, that we increase 
our interest in this county. Your brother, in short, 
has given in a plan that captivates us all: and a 
family so rich in all its branches, and that has its 
views to honour, must be pleased to see a very 
great probability of taking rank one day among 
the principal in the kingdom. 
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And for the sake of these views, for the sake of 
this plan of my brother’s, am I, madam, to be given 
in marriage to a man I never can endure !—O my 
dear mamma; save me, save me, if you can, from 
this heavy evil—I had rather be buried alive, in¬ 
deed I had, than have that man! 

She chid me for my vehemence; but was so good 
as to tell me, that she would sound my uncle Ilar- 
lowe, who was then below; and if he encouraged 
her (or would engage to second her) she would 
venture to talk to my father herself; and 1 should 
hear further in the morning. 

She went down to tea, and kindly undertook to 
excuse my attendance at supper. 

But is it not a sad thing, I repeat, to be obliged 
to stand in opposition to the will of such a mother ? 
Why, as I often say to myself, was such a man as 
this Solmes fixed upon? The only man in the 
world, surely, that could offer so much, and de¬ 
serve so little! 

Little indeed does he deserve !—Why, my dear, 
the man has the most indifferent of characters. 
Every mouth is' opened against him for his sordid 
ways—A foolish man, to be so base minded!— 
when the difference between the obtaining of a 
fame for generosity, and*incurring the censure of 
being a miser, will not, prudently managed, cost 
fifty pounds a year! 

What a name have you got, at a less expense 1 
and what an opportunity had he of obtaining credit 
at a very small one, succeeding such a wretched 
creature as Sir Oliver, in fortunes so vast!—Yet 
has he so behaved, that the common phrase is 
applied to him. That Sir Oliver will never be dead 
while Mr. Solmes lives. 

The world, as I have often thought, ill-natured as 
, jt is said to be, is generally more just in characters 
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(speaking by what it feels) than is usually appre¬ 
hended : and those who complain most of its cen¬ 
soriousness, perhaps should look inwardly for the 
occasion oftener than they do. m 

My heart is a little at ease, on the hopes that my 
mother will be able to procure favour for me, and 
a deliverance from this man; and so I have leisure 
to moralize. But if I had not, I should not forbear 
to intermingle occasionally these sort of remarks, 
because you command me never to omit them when 
they occur to my mind: and not to be able to 
make them, even in a more affecting situation, when 
one sits down to write, would show oite’s-self more 
engaged to self, a nd to one’s own concerns, than at¬ 
tentive to the wishes of a friend. If it be said, that 
it is natural so to be, what makes that nature, on 
occasions where a friend may be obliged, or re¬ 
minded of a piece of instruction, which (writing 
down) one’s self may J>e the better for, but a fault; 
which it would set a person above nature to sub¬ 
due ? 


LETTER XVIII. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWS TO MISS HOWE. 

,C 

Sat. March 4. 

Would you not have thought that something might 
have been obtained ip my favour, from an offer so 
reasonable, from an expedient so proper, as I ima- 
gine, to put a tolerable end, as /got# myself ! to a 
correspondence I hardly know how otherwise, with 
safety to some of my family, to get rid of?—But 
my brother’s plan (which my mother spoke of, and 
of which I have in vain endeavoured to procure & 
copy, with a design to take it to pieces, and expose 
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it, as I question not there is room to do) joined 

with my father’s impatience of contradiction, are 

irresistible. 

I h%ye not been in bed all night; nor am I in the 
least drowsy. Expectation, and hope, and doubt 
(an uneasy state!) kept me sufficiently wakeful. I 
stepped down at my usual time, that it might not be 
known I had not been in bed; and gave directions 
in the family way. 

About eight o’clock Shorey came to me from my 
mother, with orders to attend her in her chamber. 

My mother had been weeping, I saw by her 
eyes: but her aspect seemed to be less tender, and 
less affectionate, than the day before; and this, as 
soon as I entered into her presence, struck me with 
an awe, which gave a great damp to my spirits. 

Sit down. Clary Harlowe; I shall talk to you 
by-and-by: and continued looking into a drawer 
among laces and linen, in arway neither busy nor 
unbusy. 

I believe it was a quarter of an hour before 
she spoke to me (my heart throbbing with the sus¬ 
pense all the time); and then she asked me coldly 
what directions I had given for the day ? 

I showed her the bill of fare for this day, and 
to-morrow, if, I said, it pleased her to approve 
of it. 

She made a small alteration in it; but with an 
air so cold and so solemn, as added to my emo¬ 
tions. * 

Mr. Harlowf talks of dining out to-day, I think, 
at my brother Antony’s— 

Mr. Harlowe!—Not my father!—Have I not 
then a father ?—thought I. 

Sit down when I bid you. 

I sat down. 
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You look very sullen. Clary. 

I hope not; madam. 

If children would always be children—parents 
—and there she stopped. ^ 

She then went to her toilette, and looked, in the 
glass, and gave half a sigh—The other half, as if 
she would not have sighed could she have helped 
it, she gently hemmed away. 

I don’t love to see the girl look so sullen. 

Indeed, madam, I am not sullen.—And I arose, 
and, turning from her, drew out my handkerchief; 
for the tears ran down my cheeks. 

I thought, by the glass before me, I saw the.wio- 
ther in her softened eye cast towards me:. but her 
words confirmed not the hoped-for tenderness. 

One of the most provoking things in the world 
is, to have people cry for what they can help ! 

I wish to heaven I could, madam!—and I sob¬ 
bed. 

Tears of penitence and sobs of perverseness are 
mighty well suited!—You may go up to your 
chamber. J shall talk with you by-and-by. 

I courtesied with reverence. 

Mock me not with outward gestures of respect. 
The heart. Clary, is what I want. 

Indeed, madam, you have it. It is nofc so much 
mine as my mamma’s! 

Fine talking !—as somebody says. If words were 
to pass for duty, Clarissa Harlowe would be the 
most dutiful child breathing. 

God bless that somebody !—be it.whom it will, 
God bless that somebody !—And I courtesied, and 
pursuant to her last command, was going. 

She seemed struck; but was to be angry with 
.me. 

So turning from me, she spoke with quickness. 
Whither now, Clary Harlowe ? 
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You commanded me, madam, to go to my cham¬ 
ber. 

I see you are very ready to go out of my pre¬ 
sence.—Is your compliance the effect of sullen¬ 
ness, or obedience ?—You are very ready to leave 
me. 

I could hold no longer! but threw myself at her 
feet: O my dearest mamma! Let me know all I 
am to suffer! Let me know what I am to be!—I 
will bear it, if I can bear it: but your displeasure I 
cannot bear! 

Leave me, leave me. Clary Harlowe !—No kneel¬ 
ing !—Limbs so supple; will so stubborn!—Rise, I 
tell you. 

I cannot rise ! I will disobey my mamma, when 
she bids me leave her without being reconciled to 
■me ! No sullens, my mamma: no perverseness: 
but, worse than either: this is direct disobedience! 
—Yet tear not yourself from me! [wrapping my 
arms about her as I-kneeled: she struggling to get 
from me; my face lifted up to hers, with eyes 
running over, that spoke not my heart if they were 
not all humility and reverence.] You must not, 
must not, tear yourself from me! [for still the dear 
lady struggled, and looked this way and that, in a 
sweet disorder, as if she knew not what to do.]—I 
will never rise, nor leave you, nor let you go, till 
you say you are not angry with me. 

O thou eve»-moving child of my heart! [folding 
her dear arms about my neck,as mine embraced her 
knees] Why was this task—but leave me !—You 
have discomposed me beyond expression! Leave 
me, my dear!—I won’t be angry with you—if I 
can help it—if you will be good. 

I arose trembling, and hardly knowing what I 
did, or how I, stood or walked, withdrew to my 
chamber. My Hannah followed me as soon as 
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she heard me quit my mother’s presence, and with 
salts and spring-water just kept me from fainting; 
and that was as much as she could do. It was near 
two hours before I could so far recover myself as 
to take up my pen, to write to you how unhappily 
my hopes have ended. 

My mother went down to breakfast. I was not 
fit to appear: but if I had been better, I suppose I 
should not have been sent for; since the permission 
for my attending her down, was given by my fa¬ 
ther (when in my chamber) only on condition that 
she found me worthy of the name of daughter. That, 
I doubt I never shall be in his opinion, if he be 
not brought to change his mind as to this Mr. 
Solmes, 


LETTER XIX. 

MISS CLABISSA HABLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

In answer to Letter XV. 

Sat. March 4, IS o’clock. 

Hannah has just now brought me from the usual 
place your favour of yesterday. The contents of 
it have made me very thoughtful; and you will 
have an answer in my gravest style. I to have 
that Mr. Solmes!—No indeed!—I will sooner— 
But I will write first to those passages in your letter 
which are less concerning, that I may touch upon 
this part with more patience. 

As to what you mention of my sister’s value for 
Mr. Lovelace, 1 am not very much surprised at it. 
She takes such officious pains, and it is so much her 
, subject, to have it thought that she never did, and 
never could like him, that she gives but too much 
room to suspect that she does. She never tells the : 
voe. i. u 
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story of their parting, and of her refusal of him, 
but her colour rises, she looks with disdain upon 
me, and mingles anger with the airs she gives her¬ 
self: anger as r well as airs, demonstrating, that she 
refused a man whom she thought worth accepting: 
where else is the reason either for anger or boast ? 
—Poor Bella! she is to be pitied—she cannot ei¬ 
ther like or dislike with temper!—Would to hea¬ 
ven she had been mistress of all her wishes!— 
—would to heaven she had. 

As to what you say of my giving up to my father’s 
control the estate devised me, my motives at the 
time, as you acknowledge, were not blameable. 
Your advice to me on the subject was grounded, as 
I remember, on your good opinion of me; believing 
that I should not make a bad use of the power 
willed me: neither you nor I, my dear, although 
you now assume the air of a diviner, [pardon mel 
could have believed that would have happened 
which has happened, as to' my father’s part parti¬ 
cularly. You W'ere indeed jealous of my brother’s 
views against me; or rather of his predominant 
love of himself; but I did not-think so hardly of my 
brother and sister as ,you always did. You never 
loved them; and ill-will has eyes ever open to the 
faulty side; as good-will or love is blind even to 
real imperfections. I will briefly recollect my 
motives. 

I found jealbusies and uneasiness arising in every 
breast, where all before was unity and love: the 
honoured testator was reflected upon: a second 
childhood was attributed to him; and I was cen¬ 
sured, as having taken advantage of it. All young 
creatures, thought I, more or less, covet indepen¬ 
dency ; but those who wish most for it, are seldom 
the fittest to be trusted either with the government 
:of themselves, or with pow er over others. This i* 
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certainly a very high and unusual devise to so 
young a creature. We should not aim at all we 
have power to do. To take all that good-nature, or 
indulgence, or good opinion confers* shows a want 
of moderation, and a graspingness that is unworthy 
of that indulgence; and ate bad indications of the 
use that may be made of the power bequeathed. 
It is true, thought I, that I have formed agree¬ 
able schemes of making others as happy as my¬ 
self, by the proper discharge of the stewardship 
entrusted to me, [Are not all estates stewardships, my 
dear ?] . But let me examine myself: is not va¬ 
nity, or secret love of praise, a principal motive 
with me at the bottom ?—Ought I not to suspect 
my own heart? If I set up for myself, puffed 
up with every one’s good opinion, may I not be 
left to myself?—Every one’s eyes are upon the 
conduct, upon the visits, upon the visitors, of a 
young creature of our sex, made independent: 
and are not such subjected, more than any others, 
to the attempts of enterprisers and fortune-seekers ? 
—And then, left to myself, should I take a wrong 
step, though with ever so good an intention, how 
many should I have to triumph over me, how few 
to pity me!—The more of the one, and the fewer 
of the other, for having aimed at exceliihg. 

These were some of my reflections at the time: 
and I have no doubt, but that in the same situation 
I should do the very same thing; and that upon 
the maturest deliberation. Who can command or 
foresee events ? To act up to our best judgments at 
the time, is all we can do. If I have erred, ’tis to 
worldly wisdom only that I have erred. If we 
suffer by an act of duty, or even by an act of ge¬ 
nerosity, is it not pleasurable on reflection, that the 
faylt is in others, rather than in ourselves ?—I had 
much rather have reason to think others unkind,. 
n 2 
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than that they should have any to think me undu- 
tiful. 

And so, my dear, I am sure had you. 

And now for the most concerning part of your 
letter. 

You think I must of necessity, as matters are 
Circumstanced, be Solmes’s wife. I will not be 
very rash, my dear, in protesting to the contrary : 
but I think it never can, and, what is still more, 
never ought to be!—My temper, I know, is de¬ 
pended upon. But I have heretofore said *, that I 
have something in me of my father’s family, as 
well as of my mother’s. And have 1 any encou¬ 
ragement to follow too implicitly the example 
which my mother sets of meekness, and resigned¬ 
ness to the wills of others ? Is she not for ever 
obliged (as she was pleased to hint to me) to be of 
the forbearing side ? In my mother’s case, your 
observation, I must own, is verified, that those who 
will bear much, shall have much to bear f. What 
is it,,as she says, that she has not sacrificed to peace ? 
—Yet, has she by her sacrifices always found the 
peace she has deserved to find? Indeed no!—I 
am afraid the very contrary. And often and often 
have I had reason (on her account) to reflect, that 
we poor Aiortals, by our orcr-solicitude to preserve 
undisturbed the qualities we are constitutionally 
fond of, frequently lose the benefits we propose to 
ourselves frofti them: since the designing and en¬ 
croaching (finding out what we most fear to forfeit) 
direct their batteries against these our weaker 
places, and, making an artillery (if I may so phrase 
it) of our hopes and fears, play it upon us at their 
pleasure. 

Steadiness of mind, (a quality which the ill-bred 


* See Letter ix. p. 54, 


+ P. 63. 
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and censorious deny to any of our sex) when we 
are absolutely convinced of being in the right, 
[otherwise it is not steadiness, but obstinacy ] and 
when it is exerted in material cases, is a quality, 
'which, as my good I)r. Lewen was wont to say, 
brings great credit to the possessor of it; at the 
same time that it usually, when tried and known , 
raises such above the attempts of the meanly ma¬ 
chinating. He used therefore to inculcate upon 
me this steadiness, upon laudable convictions. And 
why may I not think that I am now put upon a pro¬ 
per exercise of it ? 

I said above, that I never can be, that I never 
ought to be, Mrs. Solmes.—I repeat that I ought not: 
for, surely, my dear, I should not give up to my 
brother’s ambition the happiness of my future life. 
Surely I ought not to be the instrument of depriv¬ 
ing Mr. Solmes’s relations of their natural rights 
and reversionary prospects, for the sake of further 
aggrandizing a family (although that I am of) 
which already lives in great affluence and splen¬ 
dour; and which might be as justly dissatisfied were 
all that some of it aim at, to be obtained, that they 
were not princes, as now they. are, that they are 
not peers [for whenever was an ambitious mind, as 
you observe in the case of avarice *, satisfied by 
acquisition?] The less, surely, ought 1 to give 
into these grasping views of my brother, as I my¬ 
self heartily despise the end aimed at; as 1 wish 
not either to change my state, or better my for¬ 
tunes ; and as 1 am fully persuaded.that happiness 
and riches are two things, and very seldom meet 
together. 

Yet 1 dread, I exceedingly dread, the conflicts 1 
know I must encounter with. It is possible, that I 

* See Letter jr, p. 59. 

n 3 
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may be more unhappy from the due observation 
of the good doctor’s general precept, than were I 
to yield the point; since what I call steadiness is 
deemed stubbornness, obstinacy, prepossession, by 
those who have a right to put what interpretation 
they please upon my conduct. 

So, my dear, were we perfect (which no one can 
be) we could not be happy in this life,- unless those 
with whom we have to deal (those more especially 
who have any control upon us) were governed by 
the same principles. But then does not the good 
doctor’s conclusion recur,—that we have nothing 
to do, but to choose what is right; to be steady in 
the pursuit of it; and to leave the issue to Provi¬ 
dence ? 

. This, if you approve of my motives (and if you 
don’t pray inform me), must be my aim in the pre¬ 
sent case. 

But what then can I plead for a palliation to 
myself of my mother's sufferings on my account ? 
Perhaps this consideration will carry some force 
with it—that her difficulties cannot last long; only 
till this great struggle shall be one way or other 
determined—whereas my unhappiness, if I Com¬ 
ply, will (from an aversion not to be overcome) be 
for life. ‘To which let me add, that as 1 have rea¬ 
son to think, that the present measures arc not en¬ 
tered upon with her own natural liking, she will 
have the less‘pain, should they want the success 
which I think in my heart they ought to want. 

I have run.a great length in a very little time. 
The subject touched me to the quick. My reflec¬ 
tions upon it will give you reason to expect from 
me a perhaps too steady behaviour in a new con¬ 
ference, which, I find, I must have with my mo¬ 
ther. My father and brother, as she told me, dine 
f at my uncle Antony’s; and that, as I have reason 
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to believe, on purpose to give an opportunity 
for it. 

Hannah informs me, that she heard my father 
high and angry with my mother, at taking leave of 
her: I suppose for being too favourable to me; for 
Hannah heard her say, as in tears, ' Indeed, Mr. 
Harlowe, you greatly distress me!—The poor girl 
does not deserve—’ Hannah heard no more, but 
that he said, he would break somebody’s heart— 
Mine, I suppose—Not m v mother’s, I hope. 

As only my sister dines with my mother,. I 
thought I should have been commanded down: but 
she sent me up a plate from her table. I continued 
my writing. I could not touch a morsel. I or¬ 
dered Hannah, however, to eat of it, that I might 
not be thought sullen. 

Before I conclude this, I will see whether any 
thing offers from either of my private correspon¬ 
dencies, that will make it proper to add to it; and 
will take a turn in the wood-yard and garden for 
that purpose. 

* * * 

I am stopped. Hannah shall deposit this. She 
was ordered by my mother (who asked where I 
was) to tell me, that she would come up and talk 
with me in my own closet.—She is comirig! Adieu, 
my dear. 


LETTER XX. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Sat. afternoon. 

The expected conference is over: but my diffi¬ 
culties are increased. This, as my mother was 
pleased to tell me, being the last persuasory effort 
that is to be attempted, I will be as particular inj 
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the account of it as my head and my heart will al¬ 
low me to be. 

I have made, said she, as she entered my room, 
a short as well as early dinner, on purpose to con¬ 
fer with you: and I do assure you, that it will be 
the last conference I shall either be permitted or 
inclined to hold with you on the subject, if you 
should prove as refractory as it. is imagined you 
will prove by some, who are of opinion, that I have 
not the weight with you which my indulgence 
deserves. But I hope you will convince as well 
them as me of the contrary. 

Your father both dines and sups at your uncle’s, 
on purpose to give us this opportunity; and accord¬ 
ing to the report I shall make on his return (which I 
have promised shall be a very faithful one), he will 
take his measures with you. 

I was offering to speak—Hear, Clarissa, what I 
have to tell you, said she, before you speak, unless 
what you have to say will signify to me your com¬ 
pliance—Say— Will it ?—If it will, you may speak. 

I was silent. 

She looked with concern and anger upon me— 
No compliance, I find!—Such a dutiful young crea¬ 
ture hitherto!—Will you not, can you not, speak 
as I would have you speak ?—Then [rejecting me 
as it were with her hand] continue silent.—1, no 
more than your father, will bear your avowed con¬ 
tradiction. 

She paused, with a look of expectation, as if she 
waited for my .consenting answer. 

I was still silent; looking down; the tears in my 
eyes. 

O thou determined girl!—But say—speak out— 
Are you resolved to stand in opposition to us all, in 
a point our hearts are set upon ? 

May I, madam, be permitted to expostulate ?— 
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To what purpose expostulate with me, Clarissa ? 
Your father is determined. Have I not told you 
there is no receding; that the honour as well as.the 
interest of the family is concerned ? JJe ingenuous; 
you used to be so, even occasionally against your¬ 
self :—Who at the long-run must submit— all of us 
to you ; or you to all of us ? If you intend to yield 
at last if you find you cannot conquer, yield now, 
and with a grace—for yield you must, or be none 
of our child. 

I wept. I knew not what to say; or rather how 
to express what I had to say. 

Take notice, that there are flaws in your grand¬ 
father’s will: not a shilling of that estate will be 
yours, if you do not yield. Your grandfather left 
it to you, as a reward'of your duty to him and to us 
—You will just(y forfeit it if— 

Permit me, good madam, to say, that if it were 
unjustly bequeathed me, I ought not to wish to 
have it. But I hope Mr. Solmes will be apprised 
of these flaws. 

This is very pertly said, Clarissa: but reflect, 
that the forfeiture of that estate through your op¬ 
position will be attended with the total loss of your 
father’s favour: and then how destitute must you 
be; how unable to support yourself ;• and how 
many benevolent designs and good actions must 
you give up! 

I must accommodate myself, madi.nl, in the lat¬ 
ter case, to my circumstances: much only is requir¬ 
ed where much is given. It becomes me to be 
thankful for what 1 have had. I have reason to 
bless you, madam, and my good Mrs. Norton, for 
bringing me up to be satisfied with little; with 
much less, I will venture to say, than my father’s 
indulgence annually confers upon me,—And then 
I thought of the old Roman and his lentils. . 

What perverseness! said my mother.—But if you' 
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depend upon the favour of either or both of your 
nncles, vain will be that dependence: they will 
give you up, I do assure you, if your father does, 
and absolutely renounce you. 

- I am sorry, madam, tliat 1 have had so little 
merit as to nave made no deeper impressions of 
favour for me in their hearts: but I will love and 
honour them as long as I live. 

All this, Clarissa, makes your prepossession in a 
certain man’s favour the more evident. Indeed 
your brother and sister cannot go any-whither, but' 
they hear of these prepossessions. 

It is a great grief to me, madam, to be made the 
Subject of the public talk:. but I hope you will 
have the goodness to excuse me for observing, that 
the authors of my disgrace within-doors, the talkers 
of my prepossession without, and the reporters of 
it from abroad, are originally the same persons. 

She severely chid me for.this. 

I received her rebukes in silence. 

You are sullen, Clarissa: I-see you are sullen.— 
And she w'alked about the room in anger. Then 
turning to me—You can hear the imputation of sul- 
lcnness I see !—You have no concern to clear y our¬ 
self OjNt. I was afraid of telling you all I was en¬ 
joined to H;ell you, in case you were to be unper- 
suadeable: but I find that I had a greater opinion 
of your delicacy, of your gentleness, than 1 needed 
■to have—-It cannot discompose so steady, so in¬ 
flexible a young creature, to be told, as I now tell 
you, that the settlements areactually drawn; and that 
you will be called down in a very few days to hear 
them read, and to sign them: for it is impossible, if 
your heart be free, that you can make, the least ob¬ 
jection to them; except it will be an objection with 
you, that they are so much in your favour, and in 
jthe favour of all our family. 

I was speechless, absolutely speechless. Although 
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my heart was ready to burst, yet could I neither 
weep nor speak. 

1 am sorry, said she, for your averseneSs to this 
match [match she was pleased to cgll it!]: but, 
there is no help. The honour and interest of the. 
family, as your aunt has told you, ai&d as I have 
told you, are concerned; and you must comply. ■ 

I was still speechless. 

She folded the warm statue, as she was pleased 
to call me, in her arms; and entreated me, for hea¬ 
ven’s sake, and for her sake, to comply. 

Speech and tears were lent me at the same time. 
-—You have given me life, madam, said I, clasping 
my uplifted hands together, and falling on one 
knee; a happy one, till now, has your goodness, 
and my papa’s, made it! O do not, do not, make 
all the remainder of it miserable ! 

Your father, replied she, is resolved not to see 
you, till he sees you ae obedient a child as you 
used to be. You have never been put to a test*till 
now, that deserved to be called a test. This is, 
this must be, my last effort with you. Give me 
hope, my dear child : my peace is concerned: I 
will compound with you but for hope: and yet 
your father will not be satisfied without ah implicit, 
and even a cheerful obedience—Give me%ut hope, 
my child! 

To give you hope, my dearest, my most indul¬ 
gent mamma, is to give you every thing. Can I 
he honest, if I give a hope that I cannot confirm? 

She was very angry. .She again sailed me per¬ 
verse : she upbraided me with regarding only my 
own prepossessions, and respecting not either her, 
peace of mind, or my own:—‘ It is a grating thing, 
eaid she, for the parents of a child, who delighted 
in her in all the time of her helpless infancy, and 
throughout every stage of her childhood; and in, 
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every part of her education to womanhood, because 
of the promises she gave of proving the most grate¬ 
ful and dutiful of children; to find, just when the 
time arrived e which should crown their wishes, that 
child stand in the way of her own happiness, and 
her parents’ comfort, and, refusing air excellent 
offer, and noble settlements, give suspicions to her 
anxious friends, that she would become the pro¬ 
perty of a vile rake and libertine, who (be the oc¬ 
casion what it will) defies her family, and has ac¬ 
tually embrued his hands in her brother’s blood. 

‘ I have had a very hard time of it, said she, 
between your father and you ; for, seeing your 
dislike, I have more than pnee pleaded for you: 
but all to no purpose. I am only treated as a too 
fond mother, who, from motives of a blameable in¬ 
dulgence, encourage a child to stand in opposition 
to a father’s will. . I am charged with dividing the 
family into two parts; 1 and m.V youngest daugh¬ 
ter standing against my husband, his two brothers, 
my son, my eldest daughter, and my sister Hervey. 
I have been told, that I must be convinced of the 
fitness as well as advantage to the whole (your 
brother and Mr. Lovelace out of the question) of 
carrying the contract with Mr. Solmes, on which 
so many contracts depend, into execution. 

‘ Your father’s heart, I tell you once more, is in 
it: he has declared, that he had rather have no 
daughter in you, than one he cannot dispose of for 
your own good: especially as you have owned, 
that your heart is free; and as the general good of 
his whole family is to be promoted by your obe¬ 
dience. He has pleaded, poor man! that his fre¬ 
quent gouty paroxysms (every fit more threaten¬ 
ing than the former) give him no extraordinary 
prospects, either of worldly happiness or of long 
jiays : and he hopes, that you, who have been sup- 
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posed to have contributed to the lengthening of 
your grancffatlter’s life, will not, by your disobe¬ 
dience, shorten your father’s. 

This was a most affecting plea, my«dear. I wept 
in silence upon it. I could not speak to it. And 
my mother proceeded: ' What therefore can be 
hit motives. Clary Harlowe, in the earnest desire 
he has to see this treaty perfected, but the welfare 
and aggrandizement of his family; which already 
having fortunes to become the highest condition, 
cannot but aspire to greater distinctions? How¬ 
ever slight such views as these may appear to you. 
Clary, you know, that they are not slight ones to 
any other of the family: and your father will be 
his own judge of what is and what is not likely to 
promote the good of his children. Your abstract¬ 
edness, child, ( affectation, of abstractedness some 
call it) savours, let me tell you, of greater particu¬ 
larity, than what we <iim to carry: modesty and 
humility, therefore, will oblige you rather to mis¬ 
trust yourself of peculiarity, than censure views 
Which all the world pursues, as opportunity offers.’ 

I was still silent; and she proceeded —' It is 
owing to the good opinion. Clary, which your 
father has of you, and of your prudence, duty, and 
gratitude, that he engaged for your compliance, 
in your absence (before you returned from Miss 
Ho'we); and that he built and finished contracts 
upon it, which cannot be made void, 'or cancelled.’ 

But why then, thought I, did they receive me, 
on my return from Miss Howe, with so much inti¬ 
midating solemnity ?—To be sure, my dear, this 
argument, as well as the rest, was obtruded upon 
my mother. 

She went on, ‘ Your father has declared, that 
your unexpected opposition [unexpected she was 
pleased to call it] and Mr. Lovelace’s continued! 

voi. i. o 
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menaces and insults, more and more convince 
him, that a short day is necessary in order to put 
an end to all that man’s hopes, and to his own ap¬ 
prehensions resulting from the disobedience of a 
child so favoured. He has therefore actually or¬ 
dered patterns of the richest silks to be sent for 
from London-—’ 

I started—I was out of breath—I gasped, at this 
frightful precipitance—I was going to open with 
warmth against it. I knew whose the happy ex¬ 
pedient must be: female minds, I once heard my 
brother say, that could but be brought to balance 
on the change of their state, might easily be deter¬ 
mined by the glare and splendour of the nuptial 
preparations, and the pride of becoming the mis¬ 
tress of a family.—But she hurried on, that I might 
not have time to express my disgusts at such a 
communication—to this effect: 

‘Yourfather, therefore, my Clary, cannot, cither 
fbr your sake or his own, labour under a suspense 
so afiecting to his repose. He has even thought 
fit to acquaint me, ori my pleading for you, that it. 
becomes me, as I value my own peace, [how harsh 
to such a wife .'] and as I wish, that he do not sus- 
peet that I secretly favour the address of a vile 
rake (a character which all the sex, he is pleased 
to say, virtuous and vicious, are but too fond of!) 
to exert my authority over you: and that this I 
may the less scrupulously do, as you have owned 
[the old string!] that your heart is free.’ 

Unworthy reflection in my mother’sease, surely, 
this of our sex’s valuing a libertine.; since she 
made choice of my father in preference to several 
suitors of equal fortune, because they were of in¬ 
ferior reputation for morals! 

'• Your father,' added she, ‘ at his going out, told 
, «me what he expected from me, incase 1 found that 
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1 had not the requisite influence upon you—It was 
this—That I should directly separate, myself from 
you,'and leave you singly to take the consequence 
.of your double disobedience—I therefore entreat 
you, my dear Clarissa,’ concluded she, ‘ and that in 
-the most earnest and condescending manner, to 
signify to your father, on his return, your ready 
obedience; and this as well for my sake, as for 
your oWn.’ 

Affected by my mother’s goodness to me, and 
by that part of her argument which related to her 
own peace, and to the suspicions they had of her 
secretly inclining to prefer the man so hated by 
them, to the man so much my aversion, I could not 
but wish it were possible for me to obey. . I there¬ 
fore paused, hesitated, considered, and was silent 
for some time. I could see, that my mother hoped 
that the result of this hesitation would- be favour¬ 
able to her arguments. But then recollecting, that 
all .was owing to the instigations of a brother and 
. sister, wholly actuated by selfish and envious views; 
.that I had not deserved the treatment 1 had of late 
met with; that my disgrace was already become 
the public talk; that the man was Mr. Solmes; and 
that my aversion to him was too generally known, 
to make my compliance either creditable to my¬ 
self or to them: that it would give my brother and 
sister a triumph over me, and over‘Mr. Lovelace, 
which they would not fail to glory in; and which, 
although it concerned me but little to regard on 
his account, yet might be attended with fatal mis¬ 
chiefs—And then Mr. Solmes’s ‘disagreeable per¬ 
son’; his still more disagreeable manners; his low 
understanding—Understanding! the glory of a 
man, so little to be dispensed with in the head and 
director of a family, in order to preserve to him 
that respect which a good wife (and that for the 
o 2 
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justification of her own choice) should pay hint 
herself, and wish every body to pay him—And as 
Mn.Solmes’s inferiority in this respectable falculty 
of the human mind [I must be allowed to say this 
to you, and no great self-assumption neither] Would 
proclaim to all future, as well as to all present ob¬ 
servers, what most have been my mean induce¬ 
ment—All these reflections crowding upon my re¬ 
membrance ; I would, madam, said I, folding my 
hands, with an earnestness in which my whole 
heart was engaged, bear the cruelest tortures, bear 
loss of limb, and even of life, to- give you peace. 
But this man, every moment I would, at your com¬ 
mand, think of him with favour, is the more my 
aversion. You cannot, indeed you cannot, think, 
how my whole soul resists him!—And to talk of 
contracts concluded upon; of patterns; of a short 
day! — Save me, save me, O my dearest mamma, 
save your child, from this heavy, this insupportable 
evil !— 

Never was there a countenance that expressed 
so significantly, as my mother's did, an anguish, 
which she struggled to hide, under an anger she 
was compelled to assume—till the latter overcom¬ 
ing the former, she turned from me with an up¬ 
lifted eye; and stamping —Strange perverseness> 
were the only words I heard of a sentence that she 
angrily pronounced; and was going. I then, half 
franticly, I believe, laid hold of her gown—Have 
patience with me, dearest madam, said I—Do not 
you renounce me totally—If you must separate 
yourself from your child, let it not be with abso¬ 
lute reprobation on your own part!—My uncles 
may be hard-hearted—My father may be im¬ 
moveable--—I may suffer from my brother’s ambi¬ 
tion, and from my sister’s envy !—But let me not 
lose my mamma’s love, at least her pity. 
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She turned tome with benigner rays—You have 
my love! you have my pity! But, O my dearest 
girl—I have not yours. 

Indeed, indeed, madam, you have: and all my 
■reverence, all my gratitude, you Ttave!—But in 
this one point—cannot I be this once obliged ?— 
Will no expedient be accepted ? Have I not made 
a very fair proposal as to Mr. Lovelace i 

I wish, for both our sakes, my dear unpersuade- 
able girl, that the decision of this point lay with 
me. But why, when you know it does not, why 
should you thus perplex and urge me ?—To re¬ 
nounce Mr. Lovelace is now but half what is aimed 
at. Nor will any body else believe you in earnest 
in the offer, if I would. While you remain single, 
Mr. Lovelace will’have hopes—and you, in the 
opinion of others, inclinations. 

Permit me, dearest madam, to say, that your 
goodness to me, your patience, your peace, weigh 
more with me, than all the rest put together: for 
although I am to be treated bv my brother, and 
through his instigations, by my father, as a slave 
in this point, and not as a daughter, yet my mind 
is not that of-a slave. You have not brought me 
up to be mean. 

So, Clary ! you are already at defiancp with your 
father! I haste had too much cause before to appre¬ 
hend as much—What will this come to ?— 1, and 
then my dear mamma sighed —I am forced to put 
up with many humours— 

That you are, my ever-lmnoured mamma, is my 
grief. And can it be thought, thtft this very con¬ 
sideration, and the apprehension of what may re¬ 
sult from a much worse tempered man (a man, who 
has not half the sense of my fattier) has not made 
an impression upon me, to the disadvantage of the 
married life? Yet'tis something of an alleviation. 
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if one must bear undue control, to bear it from a 
man of sense. My father, I have heard you say, 
madam, was for years a very good-humoured gen¬ 
tleman—Unobjecfible in person and manners—But 
the man proposed to me— 

Forbear reflecting upon your father [Did I, my 
dear, in what Miave repeated, and I think they 
are the very words, reflect upon my father?]: it 
is not possible, I must say again, and again, were 
all men equally indifferent to you, that you should 
be thus sturdy in vour will. I am tired out with 
your obstinacy—’The most unpersuadeablc girl—- 
You forget, that I must separate myself from you, 
if you will not comply. You do not remember, 
that your father will take you up where I leave 
you. Once more, however^ I willfput it to you,— 
Are you determined to brave your father’s displea¬ 
sure?—Are you determined to defy your uncles ? 
—Do you choose to break with us all, rather than 
encourage Mr. Solmes?—Rather than give me 
hope ? . 

Dreadful alternative—But is not my sincerity, is 
not the integrity of my heart, concerned in my 
answer ? May not my everlasting happiness be the 
sacrifice ? Will not the least shadow of the hope 
you just now demanded from me be driven into 
absolute and sudden certainty ? Is it not sought to 
ensnare, to entangle me in my own desire of obey¬ 
ing, if I could give answers that might be construed 
into hope ? —Forgive me, madam : bear with your 
child’s boldness in such a cause as this! —Settle¬ 
ments drawn !—Patterns sent for!—An early day ! 
—-Dear, dear madam, how can I give hope, and 
not intend to be this man’s ? 

Ah, girl, never say your heart is free ? You de¬ 
ceive yqurself if you think it is. 

Thus to be driven [and I wrung my hands through 
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impatience] bv the instigations of a designing, an 
ambitious brother, and by a sister, that— 

How often. Clary, must I forbid your unsistefly 
reflections?—Does not your father, do not your 
uncles, does not every body, patronize Mr. Solmes ? 
And let me tell you, ungrateful girl, and unmove¬ 
able as ungrateful, let me repeatedly tell you, that 
it is evident to me, that nothing but a love unwor- 
thy of ^our prudence can make a creature late so 
dutiftjl, now so sturdy. You may guess what your 
father’s first question on his return will be.* He 
must know that I cain do nothing with you. I have 
done my part. Seek me, if your mind change be¬ 
fore he comes back: you have yet a little more 
time, as he stays supper. I will no more seek you, 
nor to you.—And away she flung. 

What could I do but weep ? 

I am extremely affected on my mother’s account 
—more, I must needs say, than on my own. And 
indeed, all things considered; and especially, that 
the measure she is engaged in, is (as I dare say it 
is) against her own judgment; she deserves more 
compassion than myself.—Excellent woman ! What 
pity, that meekness and condescension should not 
be attended with -the due rewards of those charm¬ 
ing graces!—Yet had she not let violent spirits (as 
I have elsewhere observed with no small regret) 
find their power over hers, it could not have been 
thus. „ 

But here, run away with by my pen, I suffer my 
mother to be angry with me on her own account. 
She hinted to me, indeed, that 1 must seek her, if 
my inind changed; which is a condition that amounts 
to a prohibition of attending her: but, as she left 
me in displeasure, will it not have a very obstinate 
appearance, and look like a kind of renunciation 
of her mediation in my favour, if I go not down 
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before my father returns, to supplicate her pity, 

and her kind report to him ? 

I will attend her. I had rather all the world 
should be angry with me than my mamma! 

Meantime, to clear my hands from papers of 
such a nature, Hannah shall deposit this. If two 
or three letters reach you together, they will but 
express, from one period to another, the anxieties 
and difficulties which the mind of your u^iappy, 
but ever affectionate, friend labours under. 

CL. H. 


LETTEBi XXI. 

MISS CLARISSA UAH LOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Sat. night. 

I have been down. I am to be unlucky in all I 
do, I think, be my intentions ever so good. I have 
made matters worse instead of better: as I shall 
now tell you. 

I found my mother and sister together in my 
sister’s parlour. My mother, I fear, by the glow 
in her fine face (and as the browner, sullener glow 
in my sister’s confirmed) had been expressing her¬ 
self with waginth against her unliappier child: per¬ 
haps giving such an account of what had passed, 
as should clear herself, and convince Bella, and 
through her my ^brother and uncles, of the sincere 
pains she had taken with me. 

1 entered like a dejected criminal, and besought 
the favour of a private audience. My mother’s re¬ 
turn, both looks and words, gave but too much 
reason for my above surmise. 

You have, said she [looking at me with a stern¬ 
ness that never sits well on her sweet features] ra¬ 
ther ,a requesting than a conceding countenance. 
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Clarissa Harlowe. If I am mistaken, tell me so; 
and I will withdraw with you wherever you will. 
—Yet whether so* or not, you may say what you 
have to say before your sister. _ 

My mother, I thought, might have withdrawn 
with me, as she knows that I have not a friend in 
my sister. 

I come down, madam, said I, to beg of you to 
forgive me for any thing you may have taken . 
amiss in what passed above respecting your ho¬ 
noured self; and that you will be pleased to use 
your endeavours to soften my papa’s displeasure 
against me on his return. 

Such aggravating looks; such lifting up of hands 
and eyes; such a furrowed forehead, in my sister! 

My mother was angry enough without all that; 
and asked me, to what purpose I came down, if I 
were still so untractable. 

Site had hardly spoken the words, when Shorey 
came in to tell her, that Mr. Solmes was in the hall, 
and desired admittance. 

Ugly creature! What, at the close of day, quite 
dark, brought him hither ? — But, on second 
thoughts, I believe it was contrived, that he should 
be here at supper, to know the result Of the con- 
fcrence between my mother and me, and that my 
father, on his return, might find us together. 

I was hurrying away, but my mother commanded 
me (since I had come down" only, as she said, to 
mock her) not to stir; and at the* same time see if 
I could behave so to Mr.'Solmes, as might en¬ 
courage her to make the favourable report to my 
father which I had besought her to make. 

My sister triumphed. I was vexed to be so 
caught, and to have such an angry and cutting re¬ 
buke given me, with an aspect more like the 
taunting sister than the indulgent mother, if I njay,. 
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presume to say so: for she herself seemed to enjoy 

the surprise upon me. 

The man stalked in. His usual walk is by pauses, 
as if (from the same vacuity of thought which 
made Drydcn’s clown whistle) he was telling his 
steps: and first paid his clumsy respects to my 
mother; then to my sister; next to me, as if I 
were already his wife, and therefore to be last in 
his notice; and fitting down by me, told us in ge¬ 
neral what weather it was. very cold he made 
it; but I was warm enough. Then addressing 
himself to me; And how do you find it, miss ? was 
his question; and would have taken my hand. 

1 withdrew it. I believe with disdain enough. 
My mother frowned. My sister bit her lip. 

I could not contain myself: I was never so bold 
in my life; for I went on with my plea, as if Mr. 
Solmes had not been there. 

My mother coloured, and looked at him, at my 
sister, and. at me. My sister’s eyes were opener 
and bigger than I ever saw them before. 

The man understood me. He hemmed, and re¬ 
moved from one chair to another. 

I went on, supplicating for my mother’s favour¬ 
able report: Nothing but invincible dislike, said 

What would the girl be at, interrupted my mo¬ 
ther ? Why, Clary! Is this a subject!——Is this !— 
Is this!—Is this a time—And again she looked upon 
Mr. Solmes. 

I am sorry, on reflection, that I put my mamma 
into so much confusion—To be sure it was very 
saucy in me. 

I beg pardon, madam, said I. But my papa will 
soon return. And since I am not permitted to 
withdraw, it is not necessary, I humbly presume, 
.that Mr. Solmes’s presence should deprive me of 
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this opportunity to implore vour favourably re¬ 
port ; and at the same time, if he still visit on my 
account [looking at him] to convince him, that ie 
cannot possibly be to any purpose— # 

Is the girl mad ? said my mother, interrupting me. 

My sister, with the affectation of a whisper to my 
mother—This is—This is spite, madam, [very spite¬ 
fully she spoke the word] because you commanded, 
her to stay. 

I only looked at her, and turning to my mother. 
Permit me, madam, said I, to repeat my request. I 
have no brother, «o sister! If I lose ray mamma’s 
favour, I am lost for ever! 

Mr. Solmes removed to his first seat, and fell to 
gnawing the head of his hazel; a carved head, al¬ 
most as ugly as his own—I did not think the man 
was so sensible. 

My sister rose, with a face all over scarlet; and 
stepping to the table, .where lay . a fan, she took it 
up, and, although Mr. Solmes had observed that 
the weather was cold, farmed herself Very violently. 

My mother came to me, and angrily taking my 
hand, led me out of that parlour into my own; 
which, you know, is next- to it—Is not this beha¬ 
viour very bold, very provoking, think you. Clary r 

I beg your pardon, madam, if it has that appear¬ 
ance to you. But indeed, my dear mamma, there 
seem to be snares laying for me. Too well I know 
my brother’s drift. With a good word he shall 
have nty consent for all he wishes to worm me out of 
—Neither he, nor my sister, shall njed to take half 
this psyns— 

My mother was about to leave me in high dis¬ 
pleasure. 

I besought her to stay : One favour, but one fa¬ 
vour, dearest madam, said I, give me leave to beg 
of you— 
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What would the girl « 

I see how every thing is working about.—I 
never, never can think or Mr. Solmes. My papa 
will be in tumults when he is told that I cannot. 
They will judge of the tenderness of your heart 
to a poor child who seems devoted by every one 
else, from the willingness you have already shown 
to hearken to my prayers. There will be endea¬ 
vours used to confine me, and keep me out of your 
presence, and out of the presence of every one 
who used to love met my dear Miss llow is 

threatened .] If this be effected; if it be put out 
of my power to plead my own cause, and to ap¬ 
peal to you, and to my uncle Harlowe, of whom 
only I have hope; then will every ear be opened 
agamst me, and every tale encouraged—It is, there¬ 
fore, my humble request, that, added to the dis¬ 
graceful-prohibitions I now suffer under, you will 
not, if you can help it, give way to my being 
denied yovx ear. 

Your listening Hannah has given you this intelli¬ 
gence, as she does many others. 

My Hannah, madam, listens not— my Hannah— 

No more in Hannah's behalf—Hannah is known 
to make mischief—Hannah is known—but no more 
of that bold intermeddler—’tis true your father 
threatened to confine you to your chamber, if you 
complied nothin order the more assuredly to de¬ 
prive you of, the opportunity of corresponding 
with tliose who harden your heart against his will. 
He bid me tell you so, when he went out, if I found 
you refractory. But I was loth to deliver so harsh 
a declaration; being still in hope that you would 
come down 1 6 us in a compliant temper. Hannah 
has overheard this, I suppose; and has told you of 
it; as also, that he declared he would break your 
heart, rather than you should break his. And I 
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now I assure you,, that you will be confined# and 
prohibited making teasing appeals to any of us; 
and we shall See who is to submit, you to us, or 
every body to you. . 

Again I offered to clear Hannah, and to lay the 
latter part ,of the intelligence to mv sister’s echo, 
Betty Barnes, who had boasted of it to another 
servant: but I was again bid to be silent on that 
head. 

I should soon find, my mother was pleased to 
say, that otheri could be as determined as 1 was 
obstinate: aijd, once for all, would add, that since 
she saw that 1 built upon her indulgence, and was 
indifferent abput involving her in contentions with 
my father, and his brothers, and with her other 
children, she Would now assure me, that she was 
as much determined against Mr. Lovelace, and for 
Mr. So lines and the family-schemes, as any body; 
and would not refuse her cpnsent to any measures 
that should be thought necessary to reduce a stub¬ 
born child to her duty. 

I was ready, tp sink. She was so good as to lend 
me her arm to support me. 

And this, said J, is all I have to hope for from 
my mamma? 

It is. But, Clary, this one further opportunity 
I give you—go in again to Mr. Solmes, and behave 
discreetly to him; and let your father find you 
together, upon civil terms at least. 

My feet moved [of themselves,, I tjrink] further 
from’ the parlour where he was, apd toward# the 
stairs; and there I stopped and paused, 

If, proceeded she,, you are determined to stand 
in defiance of us all—then indeed may you go up 
to your chamber (as you are ready to do)—and 
God help vou! 

God help me indeed! for I cannot give hope 

VOL. i. p 
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nf wb,at I cannot intend—but let me have your 
prayers, my dear mamma!—Those shall have mine, 
who have brought me into all this distress. 

1 was moving to go up— 

And will you go up, Clary ? 

I turned my face to her: my officious tears 
would needs plead for me: I could not just then 
speak; and stood still. 

Good girl, distress me not thus!—Dear, good 
girl, do not thus distress me! holding out her hand ; 
but standing still likewise. 

What can I do, madam ? What can I do ? 

Go in again, my child—go in again, my dear 
child!—repeated she; and let your father find 
you together. 

What, madam, to give him hope ?—To give hope 
to Mr. Solmes? 

Obstinate, perverse, undutiful Clarissa! with a 
rejecting hand, and angry aspect; then take yotir 
own way, and go up!—But stir not down again, 
I charge you, without leave, or till your father’s 
pleasure be known concerning you. 

She flung from me with high indignation: and 
1 went up with a very heavy heart; and feet as 
slow as my heart was heavy. 

* * * 

My father is come home, and my brother with 
him. Late as it is, they are all shut up together. 
Not a door opens; not a soul stirs. Hannah, as 
she moves up and down, is shunned as a person 
infected. 

* * # 

The angry assembly is broken up. My two 
uncles and my aunt Hervey are sent for, it seems, 
to be here in the morning to breakfast. I shall 
then, I suppose, know my doom. ’Tis past eleven, 
and I am ordered not to go to bed. 
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, Twelve ^luck. 

This moment the keys of every thing are taken 
from me. It was proposed to send for me down; 
hut my father said, he could not b#ar to Look upon 
me.—Strange alteration in a few weeks!—Shorey 
was the messenger. The tears stood in her eyes 
when she delivered her message. 

You, my dear, are happy—may you always be 
so—and then I can never be wholly miserable. 
Adieu, my beloved friendJ 

CL. HARLOWB. 


LETTER XXII. 

MISS CLARISSA HABtOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Sunday morning, March S. 

IIanxah lias just brought me, from the private place 
in the garden-wall, a letter from Mr. Lovelace, 
deposited last night, signed also by j.ord M. 

He tells me in it, ‘That Mr. Solmes makes it his 
boast, that he is to be married in a few days to 
one of the shyest women in England: that my 
brother explains his meaning; this shy creature, 
he says, is me; and lie assures every one, that his 
younger sister is very soon to he Mr. Selmea’s wife. 
He tells me of the patterns bespoken which niv 
mother mentioned to me.' 

Not one thing escapes him that is done or said 
in this house. 

‘ My sister, he says, reports die same things; 
and that with such particular aggravations of insult 
upon him, that he cannot but be extremely piqued, 
as well at the manner, as from the occasion; and 
expresses himself with great violence upon it. 

‘ He knows not, he says, what niy relations’ in¬ 
ducements can be, to prefer such a man as Solmes 
r 2 
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to hiiri^, If advantageous settlements be the mo¬ 
tive, Solmes shall not offer what he will refuse to 
comply with. 

'As to his estate and family; the first cannot 
be excepted against: and for the secohd, he will 
not disgrace himself by a comparison so odious. 
He appeals to Lord M. for the regularity of his 
life and manners ever since he has made his ad¬ 
dresses to me, or had hope of my favour/ 

I suppose, he would have his lordship’s signing 
to this letter to be taken as a voucher for him. 

‘ He desires my leave (in company with my 
Lord in ^pacific manner) to attend my father and 
uncles, in order to make proposals that must be 
accepted, if they will but see him, and hear what 
they are: and tells me, that he will submit to any 
measures that I shall prescribe, in order to bring 
about a reconciliation/ 

He presumes to be very earnest with me, ' to 
give him a private meeting some night, in my 
father’s garden, attended by whom I please/ 

Really my dear, were you to see his letter, you 
would think I had given him great encouragement, 
and that I am in direct treaty with him; or that he 
is sure that iny friends will drive'me into a foreign 
protection; for he has the boldness to offer, in my 
lord’s name, an asylum to me, should I be tyranni¬ 
cally treated in SoJines’s behalf. 

I suppose it is the way of this sex to endeavour 
to entangle the thoughtless of ours by bold sup- 
posals and oilers, in hopes that we shall be too 
complaisant or bashful to quarrel with them ;• and, 
if not checked, to reckon upon our silence, as 
assents voluntarily given, or concessions made in 
their favour. 

There are other particulars in this letter which 
I pught to mention to you: but I will take an 
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opportunity to send you the letter itself, </t a copy 
of it. 

For iny own part I am very uneasy to think 
how I have been drawn on one It and, and driven 
on the other, into a clandestine, in short, into a 
mere lover-like correspondence, which my heart 
condemns. 

It is easy to see, if I do not break it off, that Mr. 
Lovelace’s advantages, by reason of my unhappy 
situation, will every day increase, and-1 shall be 
moreand more entangled. Yet if I do put an end 
to it, without making it a condition df Rising freed 
from Mr. Solmes’s addresses—nfay I, »n4y dear, is 
it best to continue it a little longer, in hopes to ex¬ 
tricate myself out of the other difficulty, by giving 
np all thoughts of Mr. Lovelace ?—Whose advice 
can I now ask but yours ? 

All my relations are met. They are at breakfast 
together. Mr. Solnaes is expected. I am exces¬ 
sively uneasy. I must lay down my pen. 

They are all going to church together. Griev¬ 
ously disordered they appear to be, as Hannah 
tells me. She believes something is resolved upon. 

# Sunday noon. 

Wlmt a cruel thing is suspense 1—I will ask 
leave to go to church this afternoon. I expect to 
be denied : but if I do not ask, they may allege, 
that my not going is owing to myself. 

* * * 

I desired to speak with ShoreyT Shorey came. 
I directed her to carry to my mother my request 
for permission to go to church this afternoon. 
Wiiat think you was the return ? Tell her, that she 
must direct herself to her brother for any favour 
she has to ask.—So, my dear, I am to be delivered 
up to my brother ! 

r 3 
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I was-resolved, however, to ask of him this 
favour. Accordingly, when they sent me up my 
solitary dinner, I gave the messenger a billet, in 
which I made it' my humble request through him 
to my father, to be permitted to go to church this 
afternoon. 

This was the contemptuous answer: ‘Tell her, 
that her request will be taken into consideration 
to-morrow .’—My request to go to church to-day 
to be taken into consideration to-morrow ! 

Patience will be the fittest return I can make to 
such an insult. But this method will not do w ith 
me; indeed it will not: and yet it is but the be¬ 
ginning, 1 suppose, of what I am to expect from 
mv brother, now I am delivered up to him. 

* * * * 

On recollection, I' thought it best to renew 
my request. I did. The follow ing is a copy of 
what I wrote, and what follows that, of the answ er 
sent me. 


SIB, 

I know not what to make of the answer brought 
to my dequest of being permitted to go to church 
this afternoon. If you designed ^o show your 
pleasantry 6y it, I hope that will continue: and 
then my request will be granted. 

You know, that I never absented myself, when 
well, Hid at home, till the two last Sundays; when 
I was advised not to go. My present situation 
is such, that I n'ever more wanted the benefit of 
the public prayers. 

I will solemnly engage only to go thither, and 
back again. 

I hope it cannot be thought that I would do 
otherwise. 

. My dejection of spirits will give a too just excuse 
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on the score of indisposition for avoiding visits. 
Nor will I, but by distant civilities, return the 
compliments of any of my acquaintance. My 
disgraces, if they are to have an end, need not to 
be proclaimed to the whole world. I ask this 
favour, therefore, for my reputation’s sake, that 
I may be able to hold up my head in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, if I live to see an end of the unmerited 
severities which seem to be designed for 
Your unhappy sister, 

CL. HARLOWE. 

TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

For a girl to lay so much stress upon going to 
church, and yet resolve to defy her parents, in 
an article of the greatest consequence to them, 
and to the whole family, is an absurdity. You 
are recommended, miss, to the practice of your 
private devotions. "May they be efficacious upon 
the mind of one of the most pervicatious young 
creatures that ever was heard of! The intention is, 
I tell you plainly, to mortify you into a sense of 
your duty. The" neighbours you are so solicitous 
to appear well with, already Know that you defy 
that. So, miss, if you have a real value for your 
reputation, show it as you ought. It is yet in your 
own power to establish or impair it. 

3A. HARLOWE. 

Thus, my dear Miss Howe, ha% my brother get 
me into his snares; and I, like a poor silly bird, 
the more I struggle, am the more entangled. 
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BETTER XXIII.' 

MISS CLARISSA HAKLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Monday morning, Mnrrb (>. 

They are resolved to break mv heart. My poor 
Hannah is discharged-—disgracefully discharged! 
—Thus it was. 

Within half an hour after I had sent the poor 
girl down for my breakfast, that bold creature 
Betty Barnes, my sister's confidant and servant, (if 
a favourite maid and confidant can be deemed a 
servant) came up. 

What, miss, will you please to have for break¬ 
fast ? 

I was surprised. What will I Have for break¬ 
fast, Betty !—How !—What!—How comes it 1-— 
Then I named Hannah. I cttuld not tell what 
to say. 

Don’t be surprised, miss:—but you’ll see Hannah 
no more in this house. 

God forbid !—Is any harm come to Hannah ?— 
What! what is the matter with Hannah ? 

Why, miss, the short and the long is this: your 
papa and mamma think Hannah has staid long 
enough in the house to do mischief; and so she is 
ordered to troop (that was the confident creature’s 
word]; and I am directed to viait upon you in her 
stead. 

I hurst into tfcar-. I have no service for you, 
Betty Barnes; none at all. But where is Hannah? 
Cannot I speak with the poor girl r I owe her half 
a year’s wages, May I not see the honest crea¬ 
ture, and pay her her wages ? I may never see 
her again perhaps: for they are resolved to break 
my heart. 
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And they think you are resolved to breakjfhcirs: 
so tit for tat, miss. 

Impertinent I called her; and asked her, if it 
were upon such confident terms that her service 
was to begin. 

I was so very earnest to see the poor maid, that 
(to oblige me, as she said) she went down with my 
request. 

The worthy creature was as earnest to see me; 
and the favour was granted in presence of Shorey 
.and Betty. 

I thanked her when she came up, for her past 
service to me. 

Her heart was ready to break. And she began 
to vindicate her fidelity and love; and disclaimed 
any mischief she hid ever made. 

I told her, that those who occasioned her being 
turned out of my service, made no question of her 
integrity: that her demission was intended for an 
indignity to me. That I was very sorry to be 
obliged to part with her, and hoped she would 
meet with as good a service. 

Never, never, wringing her hands, should she 
meet with a mistress she loved so well. And the 
poor creature ran on in my praises, and in profes¬ 
sions of love to me. 

We are all apt, you know, my dear, to praise our 
benefactors, because they are our benefactors; as 
if every body did right or wrong, a# they obliged 
or disobliged tie. But this good creature deserves 
to be kindly treated ; so I could hawe no merit in 
favouring one whom it would have been ungrate¬ 
ful not to distinguish. 

I gave her a little linen, some laces, and other 
odd things; and instead of four pounds which 
were due to her, ten guineas: and said if ever I 
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were. gain allowed to be my own mistress, I would 

think of her in the first place. . 

Petty enviously whispered Shorey upon it. 

Hannah told me before their faces, having no 
other opportunity, that she had been examined 
about letters to me, and front me : and that she 
bad given her pockets to Miss Harlowe, who looked 
into them, and put her fingers in her stays, to 
satisfy herself that she had not any. 

She gave me an account of the number of my 
pheasants and bantams; and I said they should be 
my own care twice or thrice a day. 

We wept over each other at parting. The girl 
prayed for all the family. 

To have so good a servant so disgracefully dis¬ 
missed, is very cruel: and I could not help saying 
that these methods might break my heart, but not 
any other way answer the end of the authors of 
my disgraces. 

Betty, with a very saucy fleer, said to Shorey, 
there would be a trial of skill about that, she fan¬ 
cied. But I took no notice of it. If this wench 
thinks that i have robbed her young mistress of a 
lover, as you say she has given out, she may be¬ 
lieve that it is some degree of merit in herself to 
be impertinent to me. 

Thus have I been forced to part with my faith¬ 
ful Hannah. If you can commend the good crea¬ 
ture to a place worthy of her, pray do for my 
$akp. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

MWS CLARISSA. HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Monday, near 12 o’clock. 

The enclosed letter was just now delivered to me. 
My brother has carried all his points. 

I send you also the copy of my answer. No 
more at this time can I write !— 

Miss CLARY, Monday, Mar. 6. 

By command of your father and mother I write 
expressly to forbid you to come into their pre¬ 
sence, or into the garden when they are there : nor 
when they are not there, but with Betty Barnes to 
attend you ; except by particular licence or com¬ 
mand. 

On their blessings you are forbidden likewise to 
correspond with the vile Lovelace; as it is well 
known you did by means of your sly Hannah. 
Whence her sudden discharge. As was fit. 

Neither are you to correspond with Miss Howe; 
who has given herself high airs of late; and might 
possibly help on your correspondence .with that 
detested libertine. Nor, in short, with any body 
without leave. 

You are not to enter into the presence of either 
of your uncles, without their leave first obtained. 
It is in merry to you, after such a behaviour to your 
mother, that your father refuses to see you. 

You'are not to be seen in any apartment of the 
house you so lately governed as you pleased, un¬ 
less you are commanded down. 

In *hort, you are strictly to confine yourself to 
vour chamber, except now' and then, in Betty 
Barnes’ssight (as aforesaid) you take a morning oi' 
evening turn in the garden: and then you are to 
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go dxreatly, and without stopping at any apart¬ 
ment in the way, up and down the back stairs, that 
the sight of so perverse a young creature may not 
add to the pain you have given every body. 

The hourly threatenings of your fine fellow, as 
well as your own unheard-of obstinacy, will ac¬ 
count to you for all this. What a hand has the 
best and most indulgent of mothers had with you, 
who so long pleaded for you, and undertook for 
you; even when others, from the manner of your 
setting out, despaired of moving you!—What must 
your perverseness have been, that such a mother 
can give you up! She thinks it right so to do: 
nor will take you to favour, unless you make the 
first steps, bv a compliance with your duty. 

As for myself, whom perhaps you think hardly 
of [in very good company if you do, that is my 
consolation]; I have advised, that you may be 
permitted to pursue your own inclinations (some 
people need no greater punishment than such a 
permission), and not to have the house encumbered 
by one who must give them the more pain for the 
necessity she has laid them under of avoiding the 
sight of her, although in it. 

If any thing I have written appear severe or 
harsh, it is still in your power (but perhaps will 
not always be so) to remedy it; and that by a 
single word. 

Betty Barnes has orders to obey you in all points 
consistent with her duty to those to whom you owe 
it, as well as s/iy. 

JA. HARfiOWf. 

TO JAMES HARLOWE, JUNIOR, ESO. 

Si 8, 

I will only say, that you may congratulate your¬ 
self on having so far succeeded in all your views, 
that you may report what you please of 'me, and 
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1 can no more defend myself, than If I were dfsad. 
Yet one favour, nevertheless, I will beg of^ou. 
It is this—that you will not occasion more severi¬ 
ties, more disgraces, than sure necessary for carry¬ 
ing into execution your further designs, whatever 
they be, against 

Your unhappy sister, 

CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


LETTER XXV. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Tuesday, March 7. 

By my last deposit, you will see how I am driven, 
and what a poor prisoner I am.—No regard had 
to my reputation. The whole matter is now be¬ 
fore you. Can such measures be supposed to soften ? 
—But surely they can only mean to try to frighten 
me into my brother's views!—All my hope is, to 
be able to weather this point till my cousin Morden 
comes from Florence; and he is soon expected: 
yet if they are determined upon a short day, I 
doubt he will not be here time enough to save me. 

It is plain by my brother’s letter, that my mo¬ 
ther has not spared me, in the report she made of 
the conference between herself and me: yet she 
was pleased to hint to me, that my brother had views 
which she would have had me try to disappoint. 
But indeed she had engaged to gives a. faithful ac¬ 
count of what was to pass between herself and me: 
and it was, doubtless, much more eligible to give 
Up a daughter, than to disoblige a husband, and 
every other person of the family. 

They think they have done every thing by 
turning away my poor Hannah; but as loiig as 
vol. i. a 
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the liberty of the garden, and mv poultry visits. 

are allowed me, they will be mistaken. 

I asked Mrs. Betty, if she had any orders to 
watch or attend me; or whether I was to ask her 
leave whenever I should be disposed to walk in 
the garden, or to go to feed my bantams ?—Lord 
bless her! what could I mean by such a question! 
Yet she owned that she had heard, that I was not 
to go into the garden, when my father, mother, or 
uncles were there. ^ 

However, as it behoved me to be assured on this 
head, I went down directly, and staid an hour, 
without question or impediment; and yet a good 
part of the time, I walked under and in sight, as I 
may say, of my brother’s study-window, where 
both he and my sister happened to be. And 1 am 
sure they saw me, by the loud mirth they affected, 
by way of insult as I suppose. 

So this part of my restraint was doubtless a 
stretch of the authority given him. The enforcing 
of that, may perhaps come next. But I hopenot. 

Tuesday night. 

Since I wrote the above, I ventured to send a 
letter by Shorey to my mother. I desired her to 
give it into her own hand, when nobody was by. 

1 shall enclose the copy of it. You will see that 
I would have it thought, that now Hannah is gone, 
I have no way to correspond out of the house. 
1 am far from thinking all 1 do, right. I am afraid, 
this is a little piece of art, that is not so. But this 
is an after-thought—the letter wont first. 

HONOURED MADAM, 

Having acknowledged to you, that I had received 
letters from Mr. Lovelace full of resentment, and 
that I answered them purely to prevent further 
mischief; and having shown you copies of my 
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answers, which you did not disapprove of, although 
you though fit, after you had read them, U> forbid 
me any further correspondence with him; I think 
it my duty to acquaint you, that another letter from 
him has since come to my hand, in vHiich he is very 
earnest with me to permit him to wait on my papa, 
or you, or my two uncles, in a pacific way, ac¬ 
companied by Lord M. on which I beg your 
commands. 

I own to you, madam, that had not the prohibi¬ 
tion been renewed, and had not Hannah been so 
suddenly dismissed my service, I should have made 
the less scruple to have written an answer, and to 
have commanded her to convey it to him, with all 
speed, in order to dissuade him from these visits, 
lest any thing should happen on the occasion that 
my heart aches but to think of. 

And here I cannot but express my grief, that I 
should have all the punishment, and all the blame, 
who, as I have reason to think, have prevented 
great mischief, and have not been the occasion of 
any. For, madam, could I be supposed to govern 
the passions of either of the gentlemen ?—Over the 
one indeed I have had some little influence, with¬ 
out giving him hitherto any reason to think he has 
fastened an obligation upon me for i{ : —Over the 
other who, madam, has any?—I am grieved at 
heart, to be obliged to lay so great blame at. my 
brother’s door, although my reputation and my 
liberty are both to he sacrificed to his resentment 
and ambition. May not, however, so deep a suf¬ 
ferer be permitted to speak out ? * 

This communication being-as voluntarily made, 
as dutifully intended; I humbly presume to hope, 
that I shall not be required to produce the letter 
itself. I cannot either in honour or prudence do 
that, because of the vehemence of his style; for 
«2 ' ‘ 
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having heard [not, I assure you, by my means, or 
through Hannah’s] of sdme part of the harsh treat- 
-ment Ihave met with, he thinks himself entitled to 
place it to his own account, by reason of speeches 
thrown out by some of my relations, equally vehe¬ 
ment. 

If I do not answer him, he will be made despe¬ 
rate, and think himself justified (though I shall not 
think him so) in resenting the treatment he com¬ 
plains of: if I do, and if, in compliment to me, he 
forbears to resent what he thinks himself entitled 
to resent; be pleased, madam, to consider the ob¬ 
ligation he will suppose he lays me under. 

If I were as strongly prepossessed in his favour 
as is supposed, I should not have wished this to be 
considered by you. And permit me, as a still fur¬ 
ther proof that I am not prepossessed, to beg of you 
to consider, whether, upon the whole, the proposal 
I made, of declaring for the .single life (which I 
will religiously adhere to) is not the best way to 
get rid of his pretensions with, honour. To re¬ 
nounce him, and not be allowed to aver, that I 
will never be the other man’s, will make him con¬ 
clude (driven as I am driven) that I am determined 
in that other man’s favour. 

If this has not its due weight, my brother's 
strange schemes must be tried, and I will resign 
myself to my destiny with all the acquiescence 
that shall be granted to my prayers. And so leav¬ 
ing the whole to your own wisdom, and whether 
you choose to consult my papa and uncles upon 
this humble application or not; or whether I shall 
be allowed to write an answer to Mr. Lovelace, or 
not [And if allowed so to do, I beg your direction, 
by whom to send it] ; I remain. 

Honoured madam. 

Your unhappv, but ever dutiful daughter, 

CL. HAKLOWE 
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Wednesday morning. 

I have just received au answer to the 0hclcscd 
letter. My mother, you will observe, has ordered 
me to burn it: but, as you will have it in your safe 
keeping, and nobody else will see*it, her end will 
be equally answered, as if it were burnt. It has 
neither date nor superscription. 

CLARISSA, 

S\y not all the blame and all the punishment' is 
yours. 1 am as much blamed, and as much pu¬ 
nished, as you are; yet am more innocent. When 
your obstinacy is equal to any other person’s pas¬ 
sion, blame not your brother. We judged right, 
that Hannah carried on your correspondences. 
Now she is gone, and you cannot write [we think 
you cannot] to Miss Howe, nor she to you, with¬ 
out our knowledge, one cause of uneasiness and 
jealousy is over. 

I had no dislike to Hannah. I did not tell her 
so; because somebody was within hearing when 
she desired to pay her duty to me at going. I gave 
Iter a caution, in a raised voice, to take care, 
wherever she went to live next, if there were any 
young ladies, how she made parties, and assisted in 
clandestine correspondences :—but I sJjd two gui¬ 
neas into her hand. Nor was I angry to hear that 
you were still more bountiful to her—So much for 
Hannah. 

I don’t know what to write, about your answer¬ 
ing that man of violence. What qan you think of 
it, that such a family as ours, should have such a 
rod Held over it?—For my part, I have not owned 
that I know you have corresponded : by your last 
boldness to me [an astonishing one it was, to pur¬ 
sue before Mr. Solmes the subject that I was forced 
to break from above-stairs!] you may, as far as I 
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knowA plead that you had my countenance for 
your correspondence with him; and so add to the 
uneasiness between your father and me. You 
were once atl ipy comfort, Clarissa: you made all 
my hardships tolerable:—but now!—However, 
nothing, it is plain, can move you; and I will say 
no more on that head: for you are under your fa¬ 
ther’s discipline now; and he will neither be pre¬ 
scribed to, nor entreated. 

I should have been glad to see the letter you 
tell me of, as I saw the rest:—you say, both ho¬ 
nour and prudence forbid you to show it me.—O 
Clarissa ! what think you of receiving letters that 
honour and prudence forbid you to show to a mo¬ 
ther !—But it is not for me to see it, if you would 
choose to show it me. I will not be in your secret. 
I will not know that you did correspond. And, as 
to an answer, take your own methods. But let him 
know it will be the last you .will write. And, if 
you do write, 1 won't see it: so seal it up (if you 
do) and give it Shorey; and she—Yet do not 
think I give you licence to write. 

We will be upon no conditions with him, nor 
will y ou he allowed to be upon any. Your father 
and uncles would have no patience were h& to 
come. What have you to do to oblige him with 
your refusal of Mr.Sohnes?—Will not that refusal 
be t6 give him hope ? and while he has any, can 
we be easy or free from his insults ? Were even 
vopr brother m fault, as that fault cannot be con¬ 
quered, is a sister to carry on a correspondence 
that shall endanger her brother ? But your father 
has given his sanction to your brother’s dislikes, 
and they are now your father’s dislikes, and my 
dislikes, your uncles and every body’s!—No mat¬ 
ter to whom owing. 

As to the rest, you have by your obstinacy put 
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it out of my power to do any thing for you. Your 
father takes upon himself to be answerabre for all 
consequences. You must not therefore apply to 
me for favour. I shall endeavoui;- to be only an. 
observer; happy, if I could be an unconcerned 
one!—While I had power, you would not let me 
use it as I would have used it. Your aunt has been 
forced to engage not to interfere but by your fa¬ 
ther’s direction. You’ll have severe trials. If you 
have any favour to hope for, it must be from the 
mediation of your uncles. And yet, I believe, 
they arc equally determined: for they make it a 
principle [alas! they never had children!] that 
that child, who in marriage is not governed by 
her parents, is to be given up as a lost crea¬ 
ture. 

I .charge you let not this letter be found. Burn 
it. There is too much of the mother in it, to a 
daughter so unaccountably obstinate. 

Write not another letter to me. I can do no¬ 
thing for you. But you can do every thing for 
yourself. 

Now, my dear, to proceed with my melancholy 
narrative. 

After this letter, you will believe that I could 
have very little hopes that an application directly 
to my father would stand me in any stead: but I 
thought it became me to write,»were it but to 
acquit myself to myself, that I have left nothing 
unattempted that has the least likelihood to restore 
me to his favour. Accordingly I wrote to the fol¬ 
lowing effect: 

‘ I presume not, I say, to argue with my papa; 

I. only beg his mercy and indulgence in this one 
point, on which depends my present and perhaps 
my future happiness; and beseech him not to re- 
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probate his child for an aversion which it, is not in 
per povf^r to conquer. I beg, that I may not be 
sacrificed to projects, and remote contingencies. I 
complain of the disgraces I suffer in this banish¬ 
ment from his presence, and in being confined to 
my chamber. In every thing, but this one point, 
I promise implicit duty and resignation to his will. 
I repeat my offer of a single life; and appeal to 
him, whether I have ever given him cause to 
doubt my word. I beg to be admitted to his and 
to my mamma’s presence, and that my conduct 
may be under their own eye: and this with the 
more earnestness, as I have too much reason to 
believe that snares are laid for me; and taunting* 
and revilings used on purpose to make a handle of 
my words against me, when I am not permitted to 
speak iu my own defence. I conclude with hoping, 
that my brother’s instigations may not rob an un¬ 
happy child of her father.’ 

This is the answer, sent without superscription, 
and unsealed, although by Betty Barnes, who de¬ 
livered it with an air, as if she knew the contents. 

Wednesday. 

I write, perverse girl; but with all the indignation 
that your disobedience deserves. To desire to be 
forgiven a fault you own, and yet resolve to per¬ 
severe in, is a boldness, no more to be equalled, 
jthan passed, over. It is my authority you defy. 
Your reflections upon a brother, that is an honour 
to us all, deserve my utmost resentment I see 
how light all relationship sits upon you. The tame 
I guess at, too. I cannot hear the reflections that, 
naturally arise from this consideration. Your be¬ 
haviour to your too indulgent, and too fond mother 
—* I’ut, I have no patience—Continue banished 
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from my presence, undutiful as you are, till you 
know how to conform to my will. Ungrateful crea¬ 
ture ! Your letter but upbraids me for my past in¬ 
dulgence. Write no more to me, till you can dis- - 
tinguish better; and till you are convinced of 
your duty to 

A justly incensed father. 

This angry letter was accompanied with one 
from my mother, unsealed, and unsuperscribed 
also. Those who take so much pains to confe¬ 
derate every one against me, I make no doubt 
obliged her to bear her testimony against the poor 

girl- 

My mother’s letter being a repetition of some 
■of the severe things that passed between herself 
and me, of which i have already informed you, I 
shall not need to give you the contents—Only thus 
far, that she also praises my brother, and blames 
me for my freedoms with him. 


LETTER XXVI. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Thursday morn. March 9. 

I have another letter from Mr. Lovelace, although 
I had not answered his former. 

This man, somehow or other, knows every thing 
that passes in our family. My corifineraent; Han¬ 
nah's,dismission; and more of the resentments and 
resolutions of my father, uncles, and brother, than 
1 can possibly know, and almost as soon as the 
things happen, which he tells me of. He cannot 
come at these intelligencies fairly. 

He is excessively uneasy upon what lie hears; 
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and his expressions, both of love to me, and re¬ 
sentment to them, are very fervent. He solicits 
me, ‘ to engage my honour to him, never to have 
Mr. Solmes.’ 

I think I may fairly promise him that I will 
not. 

He begs, ‘ That I will not think he is endea¬ 
vouring to make to himself a merit at any man’s 
expense,' since he hopes to obtain my favour on 
the foot of his own; nor that he seeks to intimidate 
me into a consideration for him. But he declares, 
that the treatment he meets with from my family 
is of such a nature, that he is perpetually re¬ 
proached for not resenting it; and that as well bv 
Lord M. and Lady.^rah, and Lady Betty, as by all 
his other friends:'and if he must have no hope 
from me, he cannot answer for what his despair 
will make him do. 

..Indeed, he says, ' his relations, the ladies parti- 
fcularly, advise him to have recourse to a legal re. 
medv : but how, he asks, can a man of honour go 
to law for verbal abuses given by people entitled 
to wear swords?’ 

You see, my dear, that my mother seems as ap¬ 
prehensive of mischief as myself; and has indi¬ 
rect (1/ offered to lei Shorey carry my answer to the 
letter he sent me before. 

He is full of the favour of the ladies of his fa¬ 
mily to me : to whom, neverihele. s, I am person¬ 
ally a stranger; except that.once I saw Miss Patty 
Montague at Sir Robert Biddulph’s. 

It is natural, I believe for a person to be the 
more desirous of making new friends, in propor¬ 
tion as site loses the favour of old ones: yet had I 
rather appear amiable in the eyes of my own rela¬ 
tion i, and in your eyes, than in those of all the 
world besides.—But these four ladies of his family 
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have such excellent characters, that one £annot 
but wish to be thought well of by them. Cannot 
there be a way to find out by Mrs. Fortescue’s 
means, or by Mr. Hickman, who has some know¬ 
ledge of Lord M. [covertly, however,] what their 
opinions are of the present situation of things in our 
family; and of the little likelihood there is, that 
ever the alliance once approved of by them, can 
take effect? 

I cannot, for my own part, think so well of my¬ 
self, as to imagine, that they can wish their relation 
to persevere in his views with regard to me, through 
such contempts and discouragements.—Not that it 
would concern me, should they advise him to the 
contrary. By my Lord's signi% Mr. Lovelace’s 
former letter; by Mr. Lovelace's assurances of the 
continued favour of all his relations; and by the 
report of others; I seem still to stand high in their 
favour: but, methinbs, I should be glad to have 
this confirmed to me, as from themselves, by the 
lips of an indifferent person; and the rather, as 
they are known to put a value upon their alliance, 
because of their fortunes and family; and take it 
amiss (as they have reason) to be included by ours 
in the contempt thrown upon their kinsman. 

Curiosity at present is all my motive : nor will 
there ever, 1 hope, be a stronger, notwithstanding 
your questionable throbs —Even were the merits 
of Mr. Lovelace much greater than they are. 

* if. #. 

I have answered his letters. If lie takes me at 
my word, I shall need be the less solicitous for the 
opinions of his relations in my favour: and yet one 
would be glad to be well thought of by the wor¬ 
thy. 

This is the substance of my letter: 
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* I express my surprise at his knowing (and so 
early) fell that passes here/ 

I assure him, ' That were there not such a man 
in the world ,as himself, I would not have Mr. 
Solmes.’ 

I tell him,' That to return, as I understand he 
does, defiances for defiances, to my relations, is far 
from being a proof with me, either of his politeness, 
or of the consideration he pretends to have for me. 

‘ That the moment I hear he visits any of my 
friends without their consent, I will make a resolu¬ 
tion never to see him more, if I'can help it.’ 

I apprise him, ‘ That I am connived at in send¬ 
ing this letter (although no one has seen the con¬ 
tents) provided it shall be the last I will overwrite 
to him: that I had more than once told him, that 
the single life was my choice; and this before Mr. 
Solmes was introduced as a visitor in our family : 
that Mr. Wyerley, and other, gentlemen, knew it 
to be my choice, before himself was acquainted 
with any of us: that I had never been induced to 
receive a line from him on the subject, but that I 
thought he had not acted ungenerously by my 
brother; and yet had not been so handsomely 
treated by my friends as he might have expected: 
but that had he even my friends oh his side, 1 
should have very great objections to him,were I to get 
over my choice of a single life, so really preferable 
to me as it is; ond that I should have declared as 
much to him, had 1 regarded him a; more than a 
common visitor. On all these accounts, I desire, 
that the one more letter, which 1 will allow him to 
deposit in the usual place, may be the very last; 
and that only, to acquaint me with his acquies¬ 
cence that it shall be so; at least till happier 
times.’ 
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Tliis last I put in that he may not be quite des¬ 
perate. But if he take me at my word, I shall be 
rid of one of my tormentors. 

I have promised to lay before yoq all his letters, 
and my answers: I repeat that promise: and amr 
the less solicitous for that reason, to amplify upon 
the contents of either. But I cannot too of.cn ex¬ 
press my vexation, to be driven to such straits 
and difficulties, here at home, as oblige me to an¬ 
swer letters (from a man I had not absolutely in¬ 
tended to encourage, and to whom I had reallv 
great objections) filled as his are with such warm 
protestations, and written to' me with a spirit of 
expectation. 

For, my dear, you never knew so bold a suppo¬ 
sed As commentators find beauties in an author, 
to which the author perhaps was a stranger; so he 
sometimes compliments me in high strains of grati¬ 
tude for favours, and 1 for a consideration, which 1 
never designed him ; insomuch that I am frequently 
under a necessity of explaining away the attributed 
goodness to him, which if I showed, I should have 
the le ;s opinion of myself. 

In short, my dear, like a restiff horse fas I have 
heard described by sportsmen) he pains one’s 
hands, and half disjoints one’s arms, to rein him in. 
And, when yon see his letters^ you must form no 
judgment upon them till you have read mv an¬ 
swers. If you do, you will indeecLthink you have 
cause to attribute se(f-deccit, and throbs, and gloirs 
to your friend—And yet, at other* times, the con¬ 
tradictory creature complains, that I show him as 
little*favour, and my friends as much inveteracy, 
as if in the rencounter betwixt my brother and him 
he had been the aggressor, and as if the catastro¬ 
phe had been as fatal as it might have been. 

If he has a design by this conduct (sometime* 

VOL. I. * 
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complaining of my shyness, at others exulting in 
.my imaginary favours) to induce me at one time 
to acquiesce with his compliments; at another to 
be more complaisant for his complaints; and if the 
Contradiction be not the effect of his inattention 
and giddiness; I shall think him as deep and as artful 
(.too probably, as practised) a creature as ever 
Jived; and were I to be sure of it, should hate him, 
if possible, worse than I do Solmes. 

But enough for the present of a creature so very 
various. 


LETTER XXVII. 

MISS 1IOWE TO Miss CLARISSA HAIILOW £. 

Thursday night, March 9, 

1 have not patience with any of the people you are 
with. I know not what to advise y.ou to do. How 
do you know, that you are not punishable for being 
the cause, though to your own loss that the will of 
your grandfather i. not complied with ?—Wills are 
sacred things, child. You see that they, even they, 
think so, who imagine they suffer by a will, through 
the distinction paid you in it. 

I ailorv qf all your noble reasonings for what 
you did at the time: hut since such a charming, 
such a generous instance of filial duty is to go thus 
unrewarded, why should you not resume ? 

Your grandfather knew the family failing. He 
knew what a ntyblo spirit you had to do good. He 
himself perhaps [Excuse nit, my dear] had done 
too little in his lifetime ; and therefore he put it in 
your power to make up for the defects of the whole 
family. Wert; it to me, I would resume it, indeed 
I would. 

You will say, you cannot do it, while you are 
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with them. I don’t know that. Do you think 
they can use you worse than they do ? And is it 
not your right ? And do they not make' use of 
your own generosity to oppress you? Your uncle 
Harlowe is one trustee; your cousin Morden is the 
other: insist upon your right to your uncle; and 
write to your cousin Morden about it. This, I 
dare say, will make them alter their behaviour to 
you. 

Your insolent brother—what has he to do to con¬ 
trol you?—Were it me [I wish it were me for 
one month, and no more] Td show him the differ¬ 
ence. I would be in my owh mansion, pursuing 
my charming schemes, and making all around me 
happy. I would set up my own chariot. 1 would 
visit them when they deserved it. Rut when my 
brother and sister gave theuiselves airs, I would let 
them know, that 1 was their sister, and not their 
servant: and if that «did not do, I would shut my 
.gates against them; and bid them go, and be com¬ 
pany for each other. 

It must be confessed, however, that this brother 
and sister of yours, judging as such narrow spirits 
will ever judge, have some reason for treating you 
as they do. It must have long been a mortification 
to them (set disappointed love on her sitje, and ava¬ 
rice on his, out of the question) to be so much 
eclipsed by a younger sister. Such a sun in a 
family,where thereare none but fainttwinklers,how 
could they bear it! Why, my dear, they must look 
upon you as a prodigy among them: anil prodigies, 
you knotv, though they obtain our admiration, ne¬ 
ver attract our love. The distance between you 
and them is immense. Their eyes ache to look up at 
you. What shades docs your full day of merit cast 
upon them ! Can you wonder then, that they should 
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embrace the first opportunity that offered to endea- 

\ our to bring you down to their level ? 

lit pend upon itj my dear, you will have more of 
it, and more sp]J,us you bear it. 

As to this odious Solmes, I wonder not at your 
aversion to him. It is needless to say any thing to 
you, who have so sincere an antipathy to him, to 
strengthen your dislike: yet, who can resist her 
own talents ? One of mine, as I have heretofore 
said, is to give an ugly likeness. Shall J indulge it ? 
—I will. And the rather, as in doing so, you will 
have my opinion in justification of your aversion to 
him, and in approbation of a steadiness that I ever 
admired, and must for ever approve of, in your 
temper. 

1 was twice in this wretch’s company. At one 
of the times your Lovelace was there. I need not 
mention to you, who have such a pretty curiosity 
(though at present only a curiosity, you know) the 
unspeakable difference. 

Lovelace entertained the company in his lively 
gay way, and made every body laugh at one of his 
stories. It n as before this creature was thought of 
for you. Solmes laughed too. It was, however, 
his laugh : for his first three years, at least, I ima¬ 
gine, must have been one continual fit of crying; 
and his muscles have never yet been able to recover 
a risible tone. Ilis very smile (you never saw him 
smile, 1 believe; never, at least, gave him cause to 
smile] is so little natural to his features, that it ap¬ 
pears in him as hideous as the grin of a man in 
malice. 

I took great notice of him, as I do of all the noble 
lords of the creation, in their peculiarities; and 
was disgusted, nay, shocked at him, even then. I 
was glad, I remember, on that particular occasion, 
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to see his strange features recovering their natural 
gloominess; though they did this hut slowly, as if 
the muscles which contributed to his distortions had 
turned upon rusty springs. 

What a dreadful thing must even the love of 
such a husband be ! For my part, were I his wife ! 
(but what have I done to myself to make but such 
a supposition ?) I should never have comfort but in 
his absence, or when I was quarrelling with him. 
A splenetic woman, who must have somebody -to 
find fault with, might indeed be brought to endure 
such a wretch: the sight of him would always fur¬ 
nish out the occasion, and all her servants, for that 
reason, and for that only, would have cause to bless 
their master. But how grievous and apprehensive 
a thing must it be for his wife, had she the least de¬ 
gree of delicacy, to catch herself in having done 
something to oblige him ? 

So much for his person: as to the other half of 
him, he is said to be an insinuating, creeping mor¬ 
tal to any body he hopes to be a gainer by : an in¬ 
solent, overbearing one, where he has no such 
views : and is not this the genuine spirit of mean¬ 
ness ? He is reported to be spiteful and malicious, 
even to the whole family of any single person who 
has once disobliged hint; and to his own relations 
most of all. 1 am told, that they are none of them 
such wretches as himself. This may be one reason 
why he is for disinheriting them. 

My Kitty, from one of his domestics, tells me, 
that his tenants hate hitn : and that he never had a 
servant who spoke, well of hitn. Vilely suspicious 
of their wronging him (probably from the badness 
of his own heart) he is always changing. 

His pockets, they say, are continually crammed 
with keys: so that when he would treat a. guest (a 
friend he has not out of your family), he is half as 
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long puzzling which is which, as his niggardly 
treat uifght be concluded in. And if it be wine, he 
always fetches it himself. Nor has he much trou¬ 
ble in doing so«; for he has very few visitors—only 
those, whom business or necessity brings: for a 
gentleman who can iielp it, would rather be be¬ 
nighted, than put up at his house. 

Yet, this is the man they have found out (for con¬ 
siderations as sordid as those he is governed by) for 
a husband, that is to say, for a lord and master, for 
Miss Clarissa llarlowe ! 

But perhaps, he may not be quite so miserable as 
lie is represented. Characters extremely good, or 
extremely bad, are seldom justly given. Favour 
for a person will exalt the one, as disfavour will sink 
the other. But your uncle Antony has told my 
mother, who objected to his covetousness, that it 
was intended to tie him up, as he called it, to your 
own terms; which would be with a hempen, rather 
than a matrimonial cord, J dare say. But is not 
this a plain indication, that ev.en his own recorn- 
menders think him a mean creature; and that he 
must be articled with—perhaps for necessaries ? 
But enough, and too much, of such a wretch as 
this!—You must not have him, my dear—that 1 
am clear in—though not so clear, how you will be 
able to avoid it, except you assert the indepen¬ 
dence to which your estate gives you a title. 

« *■ * * 

Here my mother broke in upon me. She wanted 
to see what 1 had written. I was silly enough to 
read Holmes's character to her. 

She owned that the man was not tlje most desire- 
able of men ; and that he had not the happiest ap¬ 
pearance: but what, said she, is person in a man? 
And I was chidden for setting you against comply¬ 
ing with your father’s will. Then followed a Jec- 
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ture upon the preference to be given in favour of 
a man who took care to' discharge all his obliga¬ 
tions to the world, and to keep all together, in op¬ 
position to a spendthrift or profligate: a fruitful 
subject you know, whether any particular person 
be meant by it, or not. 

Why will these wise parents, by saying too much 
against the persons they dislike, put one upon de¬ 
fending (them ? Lovelace is not a spendthrift; owesr 
not obligations to the world; though, I doubt not, 
profligate enough. Then putting one upon doing 
such but common justice, we must needs be pre¬ 
possessed, truly!—And so perhaps we are put 
upon curiosities first; that is to say, how such a 
one or his friends may think of oneAnd then, but 
too probably, comes in a distinguishing prefer¬ 
ence, or something that looks exceedingly like it. 

My mother charged me at last, to write that side 
over again.—But excuse me, my good mamma! 
I would not have the character lost upon any con¬ 
sideration; since my vein ran freely into it: and 
I never wrote to please myself, but I pleased you. 
A very good reason why—we have but one mind 
between us—only that sometimes you are a little 
too grave, methinks; I, no doubt, a little too flip¬ 
pant in your opinion. 

This difference in our tempers, however, is pro¬ 
bably the reason that we love one another so well, 
that, in the words of Norris, no third love can come 
in betwixt. Since each, in the other’s eye, having 
something amiss, and each loving the other well 
enough to bear being told of it (and the rather, 
perhaps, as neither wishes to mend it;) this takes 
off a good deal from that rivalry which might en¬ 
courage a little, if not a great deal, of that latent 
spleen, which in time might rise into envy, and 
that into ill-will. So, my dear, if this be the case,, 
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let each keep her fault, and much good may do her 
with ft, say I: for there is constitution in both to 
plead for it: and what an hero or heroine must he 
or she be, who can conquer a constitutional fault ? 
Let it be avarice, as in some I dare not name: let 
it be gravity, as in my best friend: or let it be flip¬ 
pancy, as in—I need not say whom. 

It is proper to acquaint you, that I was obliged 
to comply with my mother’s curiosity, [my mo¬ 
ther has her share, her full share, of curiosity, my 
dear] and to let her see here-and-there some pas¬ 
sages in your letters— 

1 am broken in upon—But I will tell you by- 
and-by what passed between my mother and me 
on this occasion—And the rather, as she had her 
girl, her favourite Hickman, and your Lovelace, 
all at once in her eye, in her part of the conversa¬ 
tion. 

* * , * 

Thus it was. 

‘ I cannot but think, Nancy,’ said she, ‘after all, 
that there is a little hardship in Miss Harlowe’s 
case: and yet (as her mother says) it is a grating 
thing to have a child, who was always noted for 
her duty in smaller points, to stand in opposition to 
her parents will, in the greater: yea, in the greatest 
of all. And now to middle the matter between 
both, it is pity, that the man they favour has not 
that sort of me'rit which a person of a mind so deli¬ 
cate as that of Miss Harlowe might reasonably ex¬ 
pect in a husband.—But then, this man is surely 
preferable to a libertine: to a libertine too, who 
lias had a duel with her own brother, fathers and 
mothers must think so, were it not for that circum¬ 
stance—And it is strange if they do not know best.’ 

And so they must, thought 1, from their expe¬ 
dience, if no little dirty views give them also that 
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prepossession in one man’s favour, which they are 
so apt to censure their daughters for having in ano¬ 
ther’s—And if, as I may add in your case, they 
have no creeping, old, musty uncl^j Antony’s to 
strengthen their prepossessions, as he does my 
mother’s—Poor, creeping, positive soul! what has 
such an old bachelor as he to do, to prate about the 
duties of children to parents; unless he had a no¬ 
tion that parents owe some to their children ? But* 
your mother, by her indolent meekness, let me 
call it, has spoiled all the three brothers. 

‘ But you see, child/ proceeded my mother, 

* what a different behaviour mine is to you. I re¬ 
commend to you one of the soberest, yet politest, 
men in England.—' 

1 think little of my mother’s politest, my dear. 
She judges of honest Hickman for her daughter, as 
' she would have done, 1 suppose, twenty years ago, 
for herself. , 

‘ Of a good family,’ continued my mother; ‘a 
line, dear, and improving estate [a prime conside¬ 
ration with my mother, as well as with some other 
folks, whom you know:] and I beg, and 1 pray you 
to encourage him: at least, not to use him the 
morse, for his being so obsequious to you.’ 

Yes indeed ! To use him kindly, that he may 
treat me familiarly—But distance to the men- 
wretches is best—1 say. 

■* Yet all will hardly prevail upmjyouto do as 1 
would have you. What would you say, were I to 
treat you as Miss Hnrlowe’s father and mother 
treat her ?’ 

‘ What would I say, madam!—That’s easily an¬ 
swered. I would say nothing. Can you think such 
usage, and to such a young lady, is to be borne ?’ 

‘ Come, come, Nancy, Ire not so hasty : you have 
heard but one side; and that there is more to bg 
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said is plain, by your reading to me but parts of her 
letter^. 'They are her parents. They must know 
best. Miss Ifarlowe, as fine a child as she is, must 
have done something, must have said something 
(you know how they loved her) to make them treat 
her thus/ 

‘ But if she should be blameless, madam, how 
does your own supposition condemn them /’ 

Then came up Solmes’s great estate; his good 
management of it—‘A little too near indeed,’ was 
the word !—[ O how money-lovers, thought I, will 
■palliate! Yet my mother is a princess in spirit to 
this Solmes !] ' What strange effects/ added she, 
‘ have prepossession and love upon young ladies!’ 

I don’t know how it is, my dear; but people 
take high delight in finding out folks in love. Cu¬ 
riosity begets curiossty: I believe that’s the thing. 

She proceeded to praise Mr. Lovelace’s person, 
and his qualifications natural and acquired: but 
then she would judge as mothers will judge, and as 
daughters are very loth to judge :—But could say 
nothing in answer to your oiler of living single; 
and breaking with him—if—if—[three or four if’s 
she made of one gobd one, if] that could be de¬ 
pended on. 

But stilt obedience without reserve, reason what I 
will, is the burden of my mother’s song: and this, 
for my sake, as well as for yours. 

I must needs say, that 1 think duty to parents is 
a very meritorious excellence : but I bless God I 
have not your trials. We can all be good when we 
have no temptation nor provocation to the con¬ 
trary:—but few young persons (who can help 
themselves too as you can) would bear what you 
bear. 

I will not mention all that is upon my mind, in 
•relation to the behaviour of your father and uncles. 
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and the rest of them, because I would not offend 
you: but I have now a higher opinion of my own 
sagacity than ever I had, in that I could never cor¬ 
dially love any one of your family but yourself. I 
am not born to like them. But it is my duty to be 
sincere to my friend: and this will excuse her 
Anna Howe to Miss Clarissa Harlowe. 

I ought indeed to have excepted your mother; 
a lady to be reverenced; and now to be pitied. 
What must have been her treatment, to be thus 
subjugated, as I may call it.! Little did the good 
old viscount think, when he married his darling, 
his only daughter, to so well-appearing a gentle¬ 
man, and to her own liking too, that she would 
have been so much kept down. Another would 
call your father a tyrant, if 1 must not: all the 
world that know him, do call him so; and if you 
love your mother, you should not be very angry 
at the world for takiug.that liberty. 

Yet, after all, I cannot help thinking, that she is 
the less to be pitied, as she may be said (be the 
gout, or what will, the occasion of his moroseness) 
to have long behaved unworthy of her birth and 
fine qualities, in yielding so much as she yields to 
encroaching spirits: [you may confine the reflec¬ 
tion to your brother, if it will pain you fco extend 
it] and this for the sake of preserving a temporary 
peace to herself; which was the less worth en¬ 
deavouring to preserve, as it always produced a 
strength in the will of others, and was followed by 
a weakness in her own, which Subjeeted her to an 
arbitrariness that of course grew, and became 
established, upon her patience—And now to give 
up the most deserving of her children (against her 
judgment) a sacrifice to the ambition and selfish¬ 
ness of the least deserving!—But I fly from this 
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subject—having, I fear, said too much to be for j 
giverf —and yet much less than is in my heart to 
Say upon the over-meek subject. 

Mr. Hickpnan is expected from London this 
evening. I have desired him to inquire after 
Lovelace’s life and conversation in town. If he 
has not inquired, I shall be very angry with him. 
Don’t expect a very good account of either. He 
' is certainly an intriguing Wretch, and full of in¬ 
ventions. 

Upon my word, I most heartily despise that sex! 
I wish they would let our fathers and mothers 
alone; teasing them to tease us with their golden 
promises, and protestations, and settlements, and 
the rest of their ostentatious nonsense. How 
charmingly might you and I live together, and 
despise them all! But to be cajoled, wiredrawn, 
and ensnared, like silly birds, into a state of bond¬ 
age, or vile subordinationto be courted as prin¬ 
cesses for a few weeks, in order to be treated as 
slaves for the rest of our lives—dndeed, my dear, 
as you say of Solutes, I cannot endure them!— 
But for your relations [friends no more will I call 
them, unworthy as they are even of the other 
name!] to take such a wretch’s price as that; 
and to the cutting off all reversions from his own 
family !—-How must a mind but commonly just re-’ 
sist such a measure! 

Mr. Hickman shall sound Lord M. upon the sub¬ 
ject you recommend. But beforehand, I can tell 
you what he c and what his sisters will say, when 
tliev are sounded.—Who would not be proud of 
such a relation as Miss Clarissa Harlowe.f Mrs. 
Forteseue told me, that they are all your very 
great admirers. 

If I have not been clear enough in my advice 
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about what you shall do, let me say, that I eair 
give it in one word: it is only by re-urgifJg you 
to resume. If you do, all the rest will follow. 

We are told here, that Mrs. Norton, as well as 
your aunt Hervey, has given her opinion on the 
implicit side of the question. If she can think, that 
the part she has had in your education, and your 
own admirable talents and acquirements, are to 
be thrown away upon such a worthless creature as 
Solmes, I could heartily quarrel with her. You 
may think I say this to lessen your regard for the 
good woman. And perhaps not wholly without 
cause, if you do. For, to own the truth-, metbinks, 
I don’t loVe her so well as I should do, did you 
love her so apparently less, that I could be out of 
doubt, that you loved me better. 

Your mother tells you, ‘ That you will have 
great trials: that you are under your father’s dis¬ 
cipline ’—The word is* enough for me to despise 
those who gave occasion for its use—‘ That it is 
out of her power to help you!’ And again: ‘ That 
if you have any favour to hope for, it must be by 
the mediation of your uncles/ I suppose you will 
write to the oddities, since you- are forbid to see 
them—But can it be, that such a lady, such a sister, 
such a wife, such a mother, has no influence in her 
own family ? Who, indeed, as you say, if this be 
so, would many, that can live single ? My choler 
is again beginning to rise. Resume', my dear:— 
and that is all I will give myself time to say fur¬ 
ther, lest I olfend you when I cannot serve you.— 
Only this, that I am 

Your truly affectionate friend and servant, 

ANNA HOWE.- 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Friday, March 10. 

You will permit me, my dear, to touch upon a few 
■passages in your last letter that affect me sensi¬ 
bly. 

In the first place, you must allow me to say, low 
as I am in spirits, that I ain very angry with you 
for your reflections on my relations, particularly 
on my father and mother, and on the memory of 
my grandfather. Nor, my dear, does your own 
mother always escape the keen edge of your vi¬ 
vacity. One cannot one’s -self forbear to write or 
speak freely of those we love and honour, when 
grief from imagined hard .treatment wrings the 
heart: but it goes against -one to hear any body 
else take the same liberties. Then you have so 
very strong a manner of expression where you 
take a distaste, that when passion has subsided, 
and I come (upon reflection) to see by your seve¬ 
rity what I have given occasion for, I cannot help 
condemning myself. 

But least of all can I bear that you should reflect 
upon my mother. What, my dear, if her meekness 
should not be rewarded ? Is the want of reward, or 
the want even of a grateful acknowledgment, a 
reason fen us to dispense with what we think our 
duty? They were my father’s lively spirits that 
first made him an interest in her gentle bosom. 
They were the same spirits turned inward, as I 
have heretofore observed *, that made him so im¬ 
patient when the cruel malady seized him. Ho 
* See p. St. 
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always loved my mother: and would not love and 
pity, excusably, nay laudably, make a good wife 
(who was an hourly witness of his pangs, when la¬ 
bouring under a paroxysm, and his paroxysms be¬ 
coming more and more frequent, as well as more 
and more severe) give up her own will, her own 
likings, to oblige a husband, thus afflicted, whose 
love for her was unquestionable :—And if so, was it 
not too natural [human nature is not perfect, mjt 
dear] that the husband thus humoured by the wife, 
should be unable to bear control from anybody 
else; much less contradiction from his children ? 

If then you would avoid my highest displeasure, 
you must spare my mother: and surely, you will 
allow me, with her, to pity, as well as to love and 
honour my father. 

I have no friend but you to whom I can appeal, 
to whom I dare complain. Unhappily circum¬ 
stanced as I am, it i*j but too probable that I shall 
complain, because it is but too probable that I shall 
have more and more cause given me for complaint. 
But be it your part, if I do, to sooth my angry pas¬ 
sions, and to soften my resentments; and this the 
rather, as you know what an influence your advice 
lias upon me; and as you must also know, that the 
freedoms you take with my friends, «an have no 
other tendency, but to weaken the sense of my 
duty to them, without answering any good end to 
myself. 

I cannot help owning, however, that I am pleased 
to have you join with me in opinion of the con¬ 
tempt which Solmes deserves from me. But yet, 
permit me to say, that he is not quite so horrible a 
creature as you make him: as to his person, I mean; 
for with regard to his mind, by all that I have heard, 
you have done him but justice : but you have such 
a talent, at an ugly likeness, and such a vivacity, 
‘‘so 
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that they sometimes carry you out of verisimili¬ 
tude. In short, my dear, Lhave known you, iu 
more instances than one, sit down resolved to write; 
all that wit, rather than strict justice, could sug¬ 
gest upon the given occasion. Perhaps it may he 
thought, that I should say the less on this particular 
subject,- because your dislike of him arises from 
love tp me: but should it not be our aim to judge 
of ourselves, and of every thing that affects us, as 
we may reasonably imagine other people would 
judge of us, and of our actions ? 

As to the advice you give, to resume my estate, 
I am determined not to litigate with my father, let 
what will be the consequence to myself. I may 
give you, at another time, a more particular an¬ 
swer to your reasonings on this subject: but, at 
present, will only observe, that it is my opinion, 
that Lovelace himself would hardly think me worth 
addressing, were he to know this to be my resolu¬ 
tion. These men, my dear, with all their flatteries, 
look forward to the permanent. Indeed, it is fit 
they should ; for love must be a very foolish thing 
to look back upon, when it has brought persons 
born to affluence into indigence, and laid a gene¬ 
rous mind under obligation and dependence. 

You very ingeniously account for the love we 
bear to one another, from the difference in our 
tempers. 1 own, I should not have thought of 
that. There rnay, possibly, be something in it: 
but whether there be, or not, whenever I am cool, 
and give my.-ellctime to reflect, I will love you the 
better for the correction you give me, be as severe 
as you will upon me. Spare me not, therefore, 
ray dear friend, whenever you think me in the 
least faulty. I love your agreeable raillery : you 
know 1 always did : nor, however otw-serious you 
think me, did 1 ever think you flippant, as you 
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hurshly call it. One of the first conditions of our 
mutual friendship was, that each should say or 
write to the other whatever was upon her mind, 
without any offence to be taken : jt condition, that 
is indeed indispensable in friendship. 

I knew your mother would be for implicit obe¬ 
dience in a child. I atn sorry my case is so cir¬ 
cumstanced, that I cannot comply. It would be 
my duty to do so, if I could. You are indeed vefV 
happy, that you have nothing but your own agree¬ 
able, yet whimsical humours to contend with, in 
the choice she invites you to make of Mr. Hick¬ 
man. How happy should I be, to be treated with 
so much lenity i—I should blush to have my mo¬ 
ther say, that she begged and prayed me, and all in 
vain, to encourage a man so unexceptionable as 
Mr. Hickman. 

Indeed, my beloved Miss Howe, I am ashamed 
to have your mother say, with me in her view, 

* What strange effects have prepossession and love 
upon young creatures of our sex !’ This touches 
me the more sensibly, because you yourself, my 
dear, are so ready to persuade me into it. 

I should be very blamcablc to endeavour to hide 
any the least bias upon ray mind from you: and I 
cannot but say—that this man—this Lovelace—is 
a man that might be liked well enough, if he bore 
such a character as Mr. Hickman bears; and even if 
there were hopes of reclaiming him. And further 
still I will acknowledge, that I believe it possible 
that one might he driven, by Solent measures, 
step by step, as it were, into something that might 
be called—I don’t know what to call it—a condi¬ 
tional kind of liking, or so. But as to the word 
lore —justifiable and charming as it is in some 
cases (that is to say, in all the relative, in all the 
social, a*d, what is still beyond (foth, in all our 

_ ft **. 
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superior duties, in which it may be properly called 
divine;} it has, methinks, in the narrow, circum¬ 
scribed, selfish, peculiar sense, in which you apply 
it to me (the man too so little to be approved for 
his morals, if all that report says of him be true) 
no pretty sound with it. Treat me as freely as you 
will in ail other respects, I will love you, as I have 
said, the better for your friendly freedom: but 
ir.e thinks, that I could be glad, that you would not 
let this imputation pass so glibly from your pen, or 
your lips, as attributable to one of your own sex, 
whether / be the person or not: since the other 
must have a double triumph, when a person of your 
delicacy (armed with such contempts of them all, 
as you would have one think) can give up a friend, 
with an exultation over her weakness, as a silly, 
love-sick creature! 

1 could make some other observations upon the 
contents of your last two letters; but my mind is 
not free enough at present. The occasions for the 
above stuck with me ; and I could not help taking 
the earliest notice of them. 

Having written to the end of my second sheet, 1 
will close this letter, and in my next acquaint you 
with all that has happened here since my last. 


BETTER XXIX. 

MISS CLARISSA HAR1.0WE TO MISS HOW E. 

Saturday, Marcli 11. 

I have had such taunting messages, and sucli re¬ 
peated avowals of ill offices, brought me from my 
brother and sister, if I do not comply with their 
wills, (delivered too with provoking sauciness by 
Betty Barnes) that I have thought it proper, before 
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I entered upon my intended address to my uncles, 
in pursuance of the hint given me in my ljiother’s 
letter, to expostulate a little with them. But I have 
done it in such a manner, as will give you (if you 
please to take it as you have done some parts of my 
former letters) great advantage over me. In short, 
you will have more cause than ever, to declare me 
far gone in love, if my reasons for the change of 
my style in these letters, with regard to Mr. Love- 
lace, do not engage your more favourable opinion, 
—For 1 have thought proper to give them their 
own way ; and since they will have it, that I have 
a preferable regard for Mr. Lovelace, I give them 
cause rather to confirm their opinion than doubt it. 

These are my reasons, in brief, for the alteration 
of my style: 

In the first place, they have grounded their prin¬ 
cipal argument for my compliance with their will, 
upon my acknowledgment that my heart is free; 
and so, supposing I give up no preferable person, 
iny opposition has the look of downright obstinacy 
in'their eyes; and they argue, that at worst, my 
aversion to Solmes is an aversion that may be ea¬ 
sily surmounted, and ovght to be surmounted in 
duty to my father, and for the promotion of family 
views. 

Next, although they build upon this argument in 
order to silence me, they seem not to believe me, 
but treat me as disgracefully, as if 1 were in love 
with one of my father’s footmen:—so that my 
conditional willingness to give up Mr. Lovelace has 
procured me no favour. 

In* the next place, 1 cannot but think, that my 
brother’s antipathy to Mr. Lovelace is far from 
being well-grounded : the man’s inordinate passion 
for the sex is the crime that is always rung in mv 

i 
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ears: and a very great one it is: but does iny bro¬ 
ther recriminate upon him thus in love to me ?—No 
—His whole behaviour shows me, that that is not 
his principal motive, and that he thinks inc rather 
in his way than otherwise. 

It is then the call of justice, as I may say, to 
speak a little in favour of a man, who, although 
provoked by my brother, did not do him all the mis¬ 
chief he could have done him, and which inv bro¬ 
ther had endeavoured to do him. It might not be 
amiss, therefore, I thought, to alarm them a little 
with an apprehension, that the methods they are 
taking with me arc the very reverse of those they 
should take to answer the end they design by them. 
And after all, what is the compliment I make Mr. 
Lovelace, if I allow it to be thought, that I do really 
prefer him to such a man as hint they terrify me 
with ? Then, my Miss Howe [concluded 1 j accuses 
me of a tameness which subjects me to insults from 
my brother: 1 will keep that dear friend in my 
eye; and, for all these considerations, try what a 
little of her spirit will do—sit it ever so awkwardly 
upon me. 

In this way of thinking, I wrote to my brother 
and sister. This is my letter to him. 

Treated as I am treated, and, in a great measure, 
if not wholly, by your instigation.-, brother, you 
must permit inr to expostulate with you upon the 
occasion. It, is not my intention to di,please you in 
whit 1 am goihg to write: and yet 1 must deal 
freely wiih you. The occasion calls for it. 

And permit me, in tin: first plac e, to remind you, 
that I am your si.'tcr. and not your ,\n rant ; and 
that, there f re. the bitter revilings and passionate 
language brought in- from you, upon an occasion 
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In which you have no right to prescribe to me, are 
neither worthy of iny character to bear/! nor of 
yours to oiler. 

I’ut the case, that 1 were to marry the man you 
dislike; and that he were not to make a polite or 
tender husband, is that a reason for you to be an 
unpolite and disobliging brother t —Why must you, 
sir, anticipate my misfortunes, were such a case to 
happen r—Let me tell you plainly, that the mao 
who could treat me as a wife, worse than you of 
late have treated me as a sister, must be a barba¬ 
rous man indeed. 

Ask yourself, I pray you, sir, if you would thus 
havf* treated your sister Bella, bad she thought fit to 
receive the addresses of the roan so much hated by 
you ?—If not, let me caution you, my brother, not 
to take your measures by what you think will be 
borne, but rather by what ought to be offered. 

How would you take it, if you had a brother, 
wlto, in a like case, were to act by you, as you do 
by me T —You cannot but remember what a laconic 
answer you gave even to my father, who recom¬ 
mended to you Miss Nelly D'Oily— You did not 
like her, were your words: and that was thought 
sufficient. 

You must needs think, that I cannot but know to 
whom to attribute my disgraces, when 1 recollect 
my father’s indulgence to me, in permitting me to 
decline several otiers; and to whdin, that a com¬ 
mon cause is endeavoured to be made, in favour of 
a man whose person and manners are more excepr 
tiona^le than those of any of the gentlemen I have 
been permitted to refuse. 

I oiler not to compare the two men together: 
nor is there indeed the least contpasison to be made 
between them. All the difference to*the one’s dis¬ 
advantage) if J did, is but in one point—of the 
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greatest importance, indeed—but to whom of most 
importance ?—To myself, surely, were I to encou¬ 
rage his application :—of the least to you. Never¬ 
theless, if yov do not, by your strange politics, 
unite that man and me as joint sufferers in one cause, 
you shall find me as much resolved to renounce him, 
as I am to refuse the other. I have made an over¬ 
ture to this purpose: 1 hope you will not give me 
Peason to confirm my apprehensions, that it will be 
owing to you if it be not accepted. 

It is a sad thing to have it to say, without being 
conscious of ever having given you cause of of¬ 
fence, that I have in you a brother, but not a 
friend. 

Perhaps you will not condescend to.enter into 
the reasons of your late and present conduct with a 
foolish sister. But if politeness, if civility, be not 
due to that character and to ray s ex, justice is. 

Let me take the liberty further to observe, that 
the principal end of a young man’s education at 
the university, is to teach him to reason justly, and 
to subdue the violence of his passions. I hope, 
brother, that you will not give room for anybody 
who knows us both, to conclude, that the toilet has 
taught the one more of the latter doctrine, than the 
university has taught the other. l am truly sorry 
to have cause to say, that 1 have heard it often re¬ 
marked, that your uncontrolled passions are not a 
credit to your liberal education. 

1 hope, sir, that you will excuse the freedom t 
have taken with you : you have given me too much 
reason for it, and you have taken much greater 
with me, without reason; so if you are offended, 
you ought to look at the cause,and not at tlte effect: 
—then examining yourself, that cause will cease, 
and there will not be any where a luyrc accom¬ 
plished gentleman than my brother. 
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Sisterly affection, I do assure you, sir, (unkindly 
as you have used me) aijd not the pertness which of 
late you have been so apt to impute to me, is my 
motive in this hint. Let me invoke your return¬ 
ing kindness, my only brother ! And %ive me cause, 
I beseech you, to call you my compassionating 
friend. For I am, and ever will be. 

Your affectionate sister, 

CLARISSA HARLOW'S* 

This is my brother’s answer. 

TO MISS CLARISSA HAliLOWE. 

I know, there will be no end of your impertinent 
scribble, if 1 don’t write to you. I write therefore. 
But, without entering into argument with such a 
conceited and pert preacher and questioner, it is, 
to forbid you to plague me with your quaint non¬ 
sense. I know not w’hat wit in a woman is good 
for, but to make'her overvalue herself, and despise 
every other person. Your’s, Miss Pert, has set you 
above your duty, and above being taught or pre¬ 
scribed to, either by parents, or anybody else— 
But go on, Miss: your mortification will be the 
greater; that’s all, child." It shall, I assure you, if 
i can make it. so, so long as you prefer that vil¬ 
lainous Lovela 'e (who is justly hated by all your 
family) to every body. We see by, your letter now 
(what we too justly suspected before) most evidently 
we see, the hold he has got of yoiy fonvard heart. 
But the stronger the hold, the greater must be the 
force*(and you shall have enough of that) to tear 
such a miscreant from it. In me, notwithstanding 
your saucy lecturing, and your saucy reflections 
before, you are sure of a friend, as well as of a 
brother, if it be not your own fault. But, if you 
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will still think of such a wretch as that Lovelace, 

never expect either friend or. brother in 

JA. HARLOWE. 

I will now give you a copy of my letter to my 
sister; With her answer. 

In what, my dear sister, have I offended you, that 
instead of endeavouring to soften tny father’s anger 
against me (as I am sure I should have done for 
you, had my unhappy case been your’s) you should, 
in so hard-hearted a manner, join to aggravate not 
only his displeasure, but my mother’s against me. 
Make but my case your own,my dear Bella; and 
suppose you were commanded to marry Mr. Love-* 
lace (to whom you are believed to have an anti¬ 
pathy) would you not think it a very grievous 
injunction ?—Yet cannot your dislike to Mr. Loce- 
luce be greater than mine is to Mr. Solmes. Nor are 
are love and hatred voluntary’passions. 

My brother may perhaps think it a proof of a 
manly spirit, to show himself an utter stranger to 
the gentle passions. We have both heard him 
boast, that he never loved with distinction; and 
having predominating passions, and checked in his 
first attempt, perhaps he never will. It is the less 
wonder then, raw from the college, so lately him¬ 
self the tutored, that he should set up for a tutor, a 
prescriber to oijr gentle sex, whose tastes and man¬ 
ners are differently formed : for what, according 
to his account, are colleges, but classes of tyrants, 
from the upper-students over tlte lower, and from 
them to the tutor ?—That he, with such masculine 
passions, should endeavour to control and bear 
down an unhappy sister, in a case where his anti¬ 
pathy, and give me leave to say, his, ambition, 
£ouce you would have allowed the latter'to be his 
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fault] can be gratified by so doing, may not be quite 
■so much to be wondered at—but that a sister should 
give up the cause of a sister, and join with him to 
set her father and mother against, her, in a case 
that might have been her own. Indeed, my Bella, 
this is not pretty in you. 

There was a time that Mr. Lovelace was thought 
reclaimablc, and when it was far from being deemed 
a censurable view to hope to bring back to tiit* 
paths of virtue and honour, a man of his sense and 
understanding. I am far from w ishing to make the 
experiment: but nevertheless I will say, that if I 
have not a regard for him, the disgraceful methods 
taken to compel me to receive the addresses of 
such a man as Mr. Solmes, arc enough to induce it. 

Do you; my sister, for one moment lay aside all 
prejudice, and compare thetwo men in their births, 
their educations, their persons, their understandings, 
their maimers, their ^iir, and their whole deport¬ 
ments; and in their fortunes too, taking in rever¬ 
sions, and then judge'of both : yet, as I have fre¬ 
quently offered, 1 will live single with all my heart, 
if that will do. 

I cannot thus live in displeasure and disgrace. I 
would, if I could, oblige all my friends. But will 
it be just, will it be honest, to marry a man 1 cannot 
endure ? If I have not been used to oppose the will 
of my father, but have always delighted to oblige 
and obey, judge of the strength of*my antipathy, 
by the painful opposition I am obliged to make, and 
cannot help it. * 

Pity then, rny dearest Bella, my sister,my friend, 
my companion, my adviser, as you used to be when 
1 was happy, anti plead for 

Your ever-uffectionate, 

CL- JIARLOWJS. 


VOU K. 
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TO MISS Cl. A lit ss 4 UARIOWE. 

Let it be pretty or not pretty in your wise opinion, 
I shall speak my mind, I will assure you, both of 
you and your conduct in relation to this detested 
Lovelace. You are a fund foolish girl with all your 
wisdom. Your letter shows that enough in twenty 
peaces. And as to your cant of living single, no¬ 
body will believe you. This is one of your fetches 
to avoid complying with your duty, and the wil^tf 
the most indulgent parents in the world, as your’s 
have been to you, I am sure—though now they 
see themselves finely requited for it. 

We all, indeed, once thought your temper soft 
and amiable: but why was it? You never was 
contradicted before. You had always your own 
way. But no sooner do you meet with opposition in 
your wishes to throw yourself away upon avile rake, 
but you show what you arc. You cannot love Mr. 
Solmes ! that’s the pretence: but, sister, sister,' let 
me tell you, that is because Lovelace has got into 
your fond heart:—A wretch hated, justly hated, by 
us all; and who has dipped his hands in the blood 
of your brother. Yet him you would make our re¬ 
lation, would you ? 

I have no patience with you, but for putting the 
case of my liking such a vile wretch as him. As 
to the encouragement you pretend he received for¬ 
merly from all our family, it was before we knew 
him to be so vile: and the proofs that had such 
force upon us, ought to have had some upon £ou:— 
and would, had you not been a foolish, forward 
girl; as on this occasion every body sees you are. 

O how you run out in favour of the wretch!— 
His birth, his education, his person, his understand¬ 
ing, bis manners, his air, his fortune—reversions too 
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taken into augment the surfeiting catalogue! What 
a fond string of lovesick praises is here ! t and yet 
you would live single—Yes.T warrant! when so 
many imaginary perfections dance before your 
dazzled eye ! But no more—1 only desire, that 
you will -not, while you seem to have such an 
opinion of your wit, think every one else a fool; 
and that you can at pleasure, by your whining 
flourishes, make us all dance after your lead. 

Write as often as you will, this shall be the last 
answer or notice you shall have upon this subject 
from 

ARABELLA HARLOWE. 

I had in readiness a letter for each of my uncles, 
and meeting in the garden a servant of my uncle 
Harlowe, 1 gave them to him to deliver according 
to their respective directions. If 1 am to form a 
judgment by the answers I have received from my 
brother and sister, as above, I must not, I doubt, ex¬ 
pect any good from those letters. But when I have 
tried every expedient, I shall have the less to 
blame myself for, if any thing unhappy should fall 
out. I will send you copies of both, when 1 shall 
see what notice they will be thought worthy of, if 
pf any. 


LETTER XXX.. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO M*SS HOWE. 

Sunday night, March 12. 
Tuts roan, this Lovelace, gives me great uneasiness. 
He is extremely bold and rash. He was this after¬ 
noon at our church—In hopes to see me, I suppose : 
And yet, if he had such hopes, his usual intelligence 
must have failed him. 
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Shorey was at church; and a principal part of 
her obsecration was upon his haughty and proud 
behaviour when he turned round in the pew where 
lie sat, to our family pew. My father and both my 
uncles were there; so were my mother and sister. 
My brother happily was not. -They all came home 
in disorder. Nor did the congregation mind any¬ 
body but him; it being his first appearance there, 
since the unhappy rencounter. 

What did the man come for, if he intended to 
look challenge and defiance, as Shorey says he did, 
and as others, it seems, thought he did, as well as 
she ? Did he come for my sake ; and, by behaving 
in such a manner to those present of my family, 
imagine he was doing me either service or plea¬ 
sure?—He knows how they hate him: nor will 
he take pain;, would pains do, to obviate their 
hatred. 

You and l, my dear, have often taken notice of 
his pride; and you have rallied him upon it; and 
instead of exculpating himself, he has owned it: 
and by owning it he has thought h e has done 
enough. 

For my own part, I thought pride in his case an 
improper subject for raillery. People of birth and 
fortune to he proud, is so needless, so mean a yice 1 
If they deserve respect, they will have it, without 
requiring it. In other words, for persons to en¬ 
deavour to gain respect by a haughty behaviour, is 
to give a proof that they mistrust their own merit: 
to make confession that they know that their ac¬ 
tions will not attract it.—Distinction or quality may 
be prided in by those to whom distinction or quality 
is a new thing. And then the reflection and con, 
tempt which such bring upon themselves by it, is a 
counterbalance. 

■ Such added advantages too, as this man has in 
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liis person and mien: learned also,as they say he 
is;— Such a man to be haughty, to be impqfious!— 
The lines of his own face at the same time condemn¬ 
ing him—how wholly inexcuseal^le !—Proud_of 
what ? Not of doing well : the only justifiable 
pride.—Proud of exterior advantgus!—must not one 
be led by such a stop short pride, as I may call it, 
in him or her who has it, to mistrust the interior ? 
Some people may indeed bo afraid, that if they did 
not assume, they would be trampled upon. A very 
narrow fear, however, since they trample upon 
themselves, who can fear this. But this man must 
be secure, that humility would be an ornament to 
him. 

lie has talents indeed : but those talents and his 
personal advantages have been snares to him. It 
is plain they have. And this shows, that, weighed 
in an equal balance, he would be found greatly 
wanting. 

Had my friends confided, as they did at first, in 
that discretion which they do not accuse me of being 
defective in, I dare say I should have found him 
out: and then should have been as resolute to dis¬ 
miss him, as I was to dismiss others, and as I am 
never to have Mr. Sohnes. O that they did but 
■know my heart!—It shall sooner burst/than volun¬ 
tarily, uncompelled, undriven, dictate a measure 
that shall cast a slur either upon them, or upon my 
sex. 

Excuse me, my dear friend, for these grave soli¬ 
loquies, as 1 may call them. How have I run from 
reflection to reflection!—But the occasion is re¬ 
cent—they are all in commotion below upon it. 

Shorey says, that Mr. Lovelace watched my mo¬ 
ther’s eye, and bowed to her : and she returned the 
compliment. He always admired my mother. She 
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would not, I believe, have hated him, had she not 
been bid, to hate him; and had it not been for the 
rencounter between him and her only son. 

Dr. Lewen was at church; and observing, as 
everyone else did, the disorder into which Mr. 
Lovelace’s appearance had put all our family, was 
so good as to engage him in conversation, when the 
service was over, till they were all gone to their 
ctfaehes. 

My uncles had my letters in the morning. They, 
as well as my father, are more and more incensed 
against me, it seems. Their answers, if they vouch¬ 
safe to answer me, will demonstrate, I doubt not, 
the unseasonableness of this rash man’s presence at 
our church. 

They are angry also, as I understand, with my 
mother, for returning his compliment, What an 
enemy is hatred, even to the common forms of civi¬ 
lity ! which, however, more distinguish the payer 
of a compliment than the receiver. But they all 
see, they say, that there is but one way to put an 
end to his insults. So I shall suffer: and in what 
will the rash man have benefited himself, or mended 
his prospects ? 

I am extremely apprehensive that this worse than 
ghost-like appearance of his, bodes some still bolder 
step. If he come hither (and very desirous he is 
of my leave to come), I am afraid there will be 
murder. To avoid that, if there were no other way, 
I would most willingly be buried alive. 

They are all'in consultation—upon my letters, 
I suppose—So they were in the morning ; which 
occasioned my uncles to be at our church. 1 will 
send you the copies of those letters, as I promised 
in my last, when I see whether I can give you their 
answers with them. This letter is all—I cannot tell 
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what—the effect of apprehension ami displeasure at 
the man who has occasioned my apprehensions. 
Six lines would have contained all that is in it to the 
purpose .of my story. 

CL. II. 

[Seep. 221, for Mr. Lovelace’s account of his be¬ 
haviour and intentions in his appearance at their 
church .] 


LETTER XXXI. 

MR. LOVELACE TO JOHN BF.LFORD, ESQ. 

Monday, March 13. 

In vain dost thou * and thy compeers press me to 
go to town, while I am in such an uncertainty as I 
am in at present with this proud beauty. All the 
ground I have hitherto gained with her, is entirely 
owing to her concern for the safety of people whom 
I have reason to hate. 

Write then, thou biddest me, if I will not come, 
that, indeed, 1 can do; and as well without a sub¬ 
ject as with one. And what follows shall be a 
proof of it. 

The lady’s malevolent brother has now, as I told 
thee at M. llall, introduced another man ; the most 
unpromising in uis person and qualities, the most 
formidable in his offers that has yet'appeared. 

This man has by his proposals captivated every 
soul of the Harlovves— Soul! did I say—There is 
not a soul among them but my charmer’s: and 

* These gentlemen affected what they called the Roman 
Style (to wit, the Hue and tile thou) in their letters: and it was 
an agreed rule with them, to take in good part whatever 
freedoms they treated each other with, if the passages were 
written in that style. 
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she,withstanding them all, is actually confined, and 
otherwise maltreated by a father the most gloomy 
and positive; at the instigation of a brother the. 
most arrogant and scllish—But thou knowest their 
characters and I will not therefore sully my paper 
m ith them. 

But is it not a confounded thing to be in love with 
one, who is the daughter, the sister, the niece, of 
a’Family I must eternally despise ? And, the devil 
of it, that love increasing with her—what shall I 
call it ?—’Tis not scorn :—his not pride :—his not 
the insolence of an adored beauty :—but ’tis to 
virtue, it seems, that my difficulties are owing; and 
I pay for not being a sly sinner,£a hypocrite ; for 
being regardless of my reputation; for permitting 
slander to open its mouth against me. But is it ne¬ 
cessary for such a one as I, who have been used to 
carry all before me, upon my own terms—1, who 
never inspired a fear, that had not a discernibly 
predominant mixture of love in it; to be an hypo¬ 
crite ?—Well says the poet: 

lie who seems virtuous does but net a pari; 

And shows not his own nature, but his art. 

Well, but it seems I must practise for this art, if 
Iwould succeed with this truly admirable creature ; 
but why practise for it ?—Cannot I indeed reform ? 
—I have but one vice;—have I, Jack?—Thou 
knowest. my heart,, if any man living does. As far 
as 1 know it myself, thou knowest it. But ’tis a 
cursed deceiver; for it has many ami many a time 
imposed upon its master— Master, did I say ?_ That 
am I not now ; nor have I been from the moment I 
beheld this angel of a woman. Prepared indeed 
as I was by her character before I saw her: for 
what, a mind must that be, which though not vir¬ 
tuous itself, admires not virtue in another r—My 
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visit to Arabella, owing tp a mistake of the sisters, 
into which, as thou hast heard me say, I was led by 
the blundering uncle; who was to introduce me 
(but lately come from abroad) to the divinity, as I 
thought; but, instead of her, carried me to a mere 
mortal. And much dilliculty had 1, so fond and 
forward my lady ! to get oil without forfeiting all 
with a family that I intended should give me a 
goddess. 

I have boasted, that I was once in love before:— 
and indeed I thought I was. It was in my early 
manhood—with that quality-jilt, whose infidelity I 
have vowed to revenge upon as many of the sex as 
shall come into my power. I believe, in dillereiit 
climes, I have alrflWy sacrificed an hecatomb to 
my Nemesis, in pursuance of this vow. Hut upon 
recollecting what I was then, and comparing it with 
what I find myself nom, 1 cannot say that I was ever 
in love before. 

What, was it .then, dost thou ask me, since the dis¬ 
appointment had such effects upon me, when I 
found myself jilted, tbatl was hardly kept in iny 
(senses ?—Why, I’ll tell thee what, as near as 1 can 
remember; for it was a great while ago:—it was— 
(Egad, Jack, I can hardly tell what it was—But a 
vehement aspiration after a novelty, 1 think— 
Those confounded poets, with their terreuoly celes¬ 
tial descriptions, did as much with me as the lady: 
they fired my imagination, and set me upon a 
desire to become a goddess-maker. I must needs 
try my new-lledged pinions in sonnet, eiegy, and 
madrigal. I must have a Cynthia, a Steua, a Sa- 
charissa, as well as the best, of them : darts and 
flames, and the devil knows what, must I give to 
rity Cupid. I must create beauty, and place it 
where nobody else could find it: and many a time 
have I been at a loss for a subject, when my new 
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created goddess has been kinder than it was proper 

for my plaintive sonnet that she should be. 

Theft I had a vanity of another sort in my passion : 
I found myself well received among the women in 
general; ancfl thought it a pretty lady-like tyranny 
[I was then very young, and very vain !] to single 
out some one of the sex, to make half a score jealous. 
And I can tell thee, it had its eliect: for many an 
eye have I made to sparkle with rival indignation : 
many a cheek glow ; and even many a fan have I 
caused to be snapped at a sister-beauty; accom¬ 
panied with a reflection perhaps at being seen alone 
with a wild young fellow who could not be in pri¬ 
vate with both at once. 

In short, Jack, it was more prtde than love, as I 
now find it, that put me upon making such a con¬ 
founded rout about losing this noble varletess. I 
thought she loved me at least as well as 1 believed I 
loved her: nay, I had the .vanity to suppose she 
could not help it. -VIy friends were pleased with 
my choice. They wanted me to be shackled: for 
early did they doubt my morals as to the sex. 
They saw, that the dancing, the singing, the mu¬ 
sical ladies were all fond of my company : for who 
[I am in a humour to be vain, I think—for who] 
danced, who sung, who touched the string, what¬ 
ever the instrument, with a better grace than thy 
friend ? 

I have no rfotion of playing the hypocrite so 
egregiously, as to pretend to he blind to qualifica¬ 
tions which eVery one. sees and acknowledges. 
Such praise-begging hypocrisy ! Such affectedly 
disclaimed attributes! Such contemptible praise- 
traps !—But yet, shall my vanity extend only to 
personals, sucii as the gracefulness of dress, my de- 
bonnaire, and my assurance—Self-taught, self-ac¬ 
quired, these !—Tor my parts, I value not myself 
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upon them. Thou wilt say, I have no cause.—Per. 
haps not: but if I had any thing valuable a^s to in¬ 
tellectuals, those are not my own; and to be proud 
of what a man is answerable for the abuse of, and 
has no merit in the right use of, is to “strut, like the 
jay, in borrowed plumage. 

13ut to return to my fair jilt—I could not bear, 
that a woman, who was the first that had bound 
ine in silken fetters [they were not iron ones, lilep 
those I now wear] should prefer a coronet to me : 
mid when the bird was flown, 1 set more value upon 
it than when I had it safe in iny cage, and could 
visit it when I pleased. 

But now am I indeed in love. I can think of 
nothing, of nobodf, but the divine Clarissa llar- 
lowe— Hurlowe ?—How that hated word sticks in 
my throat—But I shall give her for it the name of 
love *. 

Clarissa I O there’s ijmsic in the name. 

That, soft’niug me to infant tenderness, 

Makes my heart spring iike the first leaps of life! 

But couldsl thou have believed that I, who think 
it possible for me to favour as much as I can be 
favoured; that I, who for this charming creature 
think of foregoing the life of honour for the life of 
shackles; could adopt those over tender lines of 
Otway ? 

I check myself, and leaving the three first lines 
of the following of Dryden to tin? family of the 
whiners, find the workings of the passion in my 
stormy soul better expressed by the three last: 

Love various minds does variously inspire: 

fie stirs in gentle natures gentle fires; 

Like that of incense on the altar laid. 

But raging flames tempestuous souls invade: 

A fire which every windy passion blows; 

With gride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. 

* Lovelace. 
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And with revenge it shall glow!—For, dost thou 
think, (jhat if it were not from the hope, that this 
stupid family are all combined to do my work for 
|pe, I would bear their insults ?—Is it possible to 
imagine, that I would he braved as 1 .am braved, 
threatened as I am threatened, by those who art- 
afraid to see me; and by this brutal brother too, to 
whom I gave a life [a life, indeed, not worth my 
Yaking!]; had 1 not a greater pride in knowing, 
that by means of his very spy upon me, 1 am play¬ 
ing him off as 1 please; cooling or inflaming his 
violent passions as may best suit my purposes; per¬ 
mitting so much to be revealed of my life and ac¬ 
tions, and intentions, as may give him such a con¬ 
fidence in his double-faced agent, as shall enable 
me to dance his employer upon my own wires? 

This it is that makes rny pride mount above my 
resentment, By this engine, whose springs 1 am 
continually oiling, I play tjiem all oil'. The busy 
old tarpaulin uncle 1 make but my ambassador to 
queen Annabel la Howe, to engage her (for example 
sake to her princossly daughter) to join in their 
cause, and to assert an authority they are re¬ 
solved, right or wrong, (or I could do nothing) to 
maintain. 

And what my motive, dost thou ask? No less 
than this, that my beloved shall find no protection 
out of my family : for, if 1 know hers, fly she must, 
or have the than she hates. This, therefore, if I 
take my measures right, and my familiar fail me. 
not, will secure her mint! in spile of them all; in 
spite of lur own inflexible heart: mine, without 
condition; without reformation promises; without 
the necessity of a siege of j ears, perhaps ; and to 
'he even then, after wearing the guise of merit- 
doubling hypocrisy, at an uncertainty,^ipon a pro¬ 
bation unapproved of—-Then shall I have all the 
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rascals and rascalesses of the family come creep* 
1iig tome: I ^describing to them; and fringing" 
(hat sordidly imperious brother to kneel at the foot¬ 
stool of my throne. 

All my fear arises from the little hold I have in 
the heart of this charming frost-piece : such a com 
stant glow upon her lovely features : eyes so spark¬ 
ling: limbs so divinely turned : health so llorid : 
youth so blooming: air so animated—To have *11 
heart so impenetrable : and 1, the hitherto success¬ 
ful Lovelace, the addresser—How can it be? Yet 
there are people, and 1 have talked with some of 
them, who remember that she w as born. Her nurse 
Norton boasts of her maternal offices in her earliest 
infancy; and in her education gradatim . So there 
is full proof, that she came not from above all at 
once an angel! hew then can she be so impene¬ 
trable ? 

But here’s her mistajee; nor will she be cured of 
it—She takes the man she calls her lather [her 
mother had been faultless, had she not been her 
father’s wife] ; she takes the men she calls her 
uncles; the fellow she calls her brother; and the 
poor contemptible she calls her sister; to be her 
father, to be her uncles, her brother, her sister; 
and that, as such, she owes to some of them re¬ 
verence, to others respect, let them treat her ever 
so cruelly !—Sordid ties !—Mere cradle prejudices ! 
For had they no: been imposed upoitherby nature, 
when she was in a perverse humour, or could she 
have chosen her relations, would an$~ of these have 
been among them ? 

How my heart rises at her preference of them to 
ine, when she is convinced of their injustice to me i 
convinced, that the alliance would do honour to 
them all—herself excepted; to whom every one 
owes honour; and from whom the most princely, 
u 


VOL. I. 
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family might receive it. But how much more will 
my he^rt rise with indignation agUhst her, if I find 
she hesitates but one moment (however persecuted) 
.about preferring me to the man she avowedly 
hates ! But she cannot surely be so mean as to pur¬ 
chase her peace with them at so dear a rate. She 
cannot give a sanction to projects formed in ma¬ 
lice, and founded in a selfishness (and that at her 
Own expense) which she has spirit enough to des¬ 
pise in others; and ought to disavow, that we may 
not think her a Ilarlowc. 

By this incoherent ramble thou wilt gather, that 
•I am not likely to come up in haste; since 1 must 
endeavour first to obtain some assurance from the 
beloved of my soul, that I shall not be sacrificed to 
such a wretch as Solmes! Woe be to the fair-one, 
if ever she be driven into my power (for l despair 
of a voluntary impulse in my favour) and I find a 
difficulty in obtaining this security. 

That her indifference to me is not owing to the 
superior liking she has for any other, is what rivets 
my chains: but take care, fair-one ; take care, O 
thou most exalted of female minds, and loveliest 
of persons, how thou debasest thyself by encou¬ 
raging such a competition as thy sordid relations 
have set on foot in mere malice to me!—Thou 
wilt say I rave. And so I do: 

Perdition, catch my soul, but I do love her. 

Else, could I hear the perpetual revilings of her 
implacable family ?— Else, could I basely creep 
about—not her proud father’s house—but his pad- 
dock-^-and garden-walls ?—Yet (a quarter of a mile 
distance between us) not hoping to behold the 
least glimpse of her shadow ?— Else, should I think 
myself repaid, amply repaid, if the fqprth, fifth, qr 
tjxth midnight stroll, through unfrequented paths. 
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and over briery enclosures, affords me a few cold 
lines: the even expected purport only to let me 
know, that she values the most worthless {Arson of 
her very worthless family, more than she values 
me; and that she would not write as^tll, but to in¬ 
duce me to bear insults, which un-man me to bear ? 
My lodging in the intermediate way, at a wretched 
alehouse ; disguised like an inmate of it: accom¬ 
modations equally vile, as those 1 met with in my 
Westphalian journey! ’Tis well, that the necessity 
for all this arises not from scorn and tyranny ! but 
is first imposed upon herself. 

But was ever hero in romance (fighting with 
giants and dragons excepted) called upon to harder 
trials?—Fortune and family,and reversionary gran¬ 
deur on my side ! such a wretched fellow my com¬ 
petitor ?—Must I not be deplorably in love, that 
can go through these difficulties, encounter these 
contempts ?—By my soul, I am hall-ashamed of 
myself: I, who am perjured too, by priority of ob¬ 
ligation, if I am faithful to any woman in the 
World ! 

. And yet, why say I, I am half-ashamed ?—Is it 
not a glory to love her whom every one who sees 
her, either loves or reveres, or both ? Dryden says. 

Tin- cause of love can never be assign’d : ' 

’Tis in no face;—but in the lover’s mind. 

—And Cowley thus addresses betyrty as a mere 
imaginary : 

Beauty ! thou wild fantastic ape, 

Wlm dost in ev’ry country change thy shape : 

Hl-re black; there brown; here tawny; and there white I 
Thou fiatt’rer, who comply’st with every sight! 

Who hast no certain what, nor where. 

But both these; had they been her contemporaries, 
and know^f her, would have confessed themselves 

ti 2. 
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mistaken: and,takiug together person, mind, and 
behaviour, would have acknowledged the justice ol’ 
the universal voice in her favour. 

.;.Full many a lady 

I’ve ey'd with best regard; and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear. For several virtues 
Have t liked several women. Never any, 

With so full soul, hut some, defect in her 
Did quarrel with tilenoblest grace she ow'd, 

And put it to the foil. But she!—Oshe! 

So perfect and so peerless is created, 

Of every creature's best. sHAKsr£Anr. 

Thou art curious to know, if I have not started a 
new game ? if it he possible for so universal a lover 
to be confined so long to one object ? Thou knotti¬ 
est. nothing of this charming creature, that thou 
canst put such questions to me ; or thinkest thou 
knowest me better than thou dost. All that’s excel¬ 
lent. in Iter sex is this lady!—Until by matrimo¬ 
nial, or equal intimacies, I have found her less than 
angd, it is impossible to think of any other. Then 
there are so many stinmlatives to such a spirit as 
mine in this allair, besides love.: such a field of stra¬ 
tagem and contrivance, which thou knowest to he 
the delighuof my heart. Then the rewarding end 
of all !—To carry offsuch a girl as this, in spile of 
ali her watchful and implacable friends; and in 
spite of a prudence and reserve that I never met 
with in any of the sex !—What a triumph !—What 
a triumph over- the whole sex!—And then such a 
revenge to gratify; which is only at present politi¬ 
cally reined in, eventually to break forth with 
greater fury—Is it possible, thinke-t thou, that 
there can be room for a thought that is not of her, 
and devoted to her r 
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By the advices I have this moment received, I 
have reason to think, that I shall have occasion for 
thee here. Hold thyself in readiness to come down 
upon the first summons. 

Let Belton, and Mowbray, and lourville, like¬ 
wise prepare themselves. 1 have a great mind to 
contrive a method to send James Harlowe to travel 
for improvement. Never was there a booby-squire 
that more wanted it. Contrive it, did I say ? I twee 
already contrived it; could I hut put it in execution 
without being suspected to have a hand in it. This 
I am resolved upon ; if I have not his sister, I will 
have him. 

But be this as it may, there is a present likeli¬ 
hood of room for glorious mischief. A confederacy 
had been for some time formed against me; but 
the uncles and the nephew are now to be double- 
servanted [single servanted they were before]; and 
those servants are to Joe double armed when they 
attend their masters abroad. This indicates their 
resolute enmity to me, and as resolute favour to 
Solmes. 

The reinforced orders for this hostile apparatus are 
owing it seems to a visit I made yesterday to their 
church—A good place I thought to begin a recon¬ 
ciliation in-; supposing the heads of the* family to 
be Christians, and that they meant something by 
their prayers. My hopes were to have an invita¬ 
tion (or, at least, to gain a pretence) ^o accompany, 
home the gloomy sire ; and so get an opportunity 
to see my goddess: for I believed fiiey dqrst not 
but be^civil to me, at least. But they were filled 
with terror it seems at my entrance; a terror they 
could not get over. I saw it indeed in their counte¬ 
nances; and that they all expected something ex¬ 
traordinary to follow.—Ami so it should have done, 
had I benn-inore sure than I am of their daughter’s. 
v 3 
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favour. Yet not a hair of any of their stupid heads 

do I intend to hurt. 

You snail all have your directions in writing, if 
there be occasion. But after all, I dare say there 
will be no need but to show your faces in niy cont- 
pany. 

Such faces never could four men show—Mow¬ 
bray’s so fierce and so fighting: Belton’s so pert 
artJ so pimply: Tourville’s so fair and so foppish : 
thine so rough and so resolute : and I your leader— 
What hearts, although meditating hostility, must 
those be which we shall not appal ?—Each man 
occasionally attended by a servant or two, long 
ago chosen for qualities resembling those of his 
master. 

Thus, Jack, as thou desirest, have I written— 
Written upon something; upon nothing; upon re¬ 
venge, which-I love; upon love, which I hate, 
heartily hate, because ’tis my master: and upon 
the devil knows what besides:—for looking back, 
I am amazed at the length of it. Thou mayest 
read it: I would not for a king’s ransom—But 
so as I do but write, thou sayest thou wilt be 
pleased. 

Be pleased then. I command thee to be pleased : 
if not for “the writer’s or written sake, for thy 
word’s sake. And so in the royal style (for am I 
not likely to be thy king and thy emperor in the 
great affair before usr) 1 bid thee very heartily 

Farewell. 
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LETTER XXXII. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MIS? HOWE. 

Tuesday, March 14. 

I now send you copies of my letters to my uncles : 
with their answers. Be pleased to return the latter 
by the first deposit. I leave them for you to mate 
remarks upon, /shall make none. 

TO JOHN HARI.OWE, ESQ. 


Sat. March 11, 

Allow me, my honoured second papa, as in my 
happy days you taught me to call you, to implore 
your interest w ith my papa, to engage him to dis¬ 
pense with' a command, which, if insisted upon, 
will deprive me of piy free-will, and make me 
miserable for my whole life. 

For my whole life! let me repeat: is that a small 
point, my dear uncle, to give up ? Am not I to live 
with the man ? Is any body else ? Shall I not 
therefore be allowed to judge for myself, whether 
I can or cannot live happily with him ? 

Should it be ever so unhappily, will it be prudence 
to complain,or appeal? If it were, to whom could 
I appeal with effect against a husband r And would 
not the invincible and avowed di.flike I have for 
him at setting out, seem to justify any ill usage from 
him, in that state, were 1 to be eT’er so observant 
of him ? And if I were to be at all observant of him, 
it must be from fear, not love. 

Once more, let me repeat, that this is not a small 
point to give up : and that it is for life. Why, I 
pray you, <^>od sir, should 1 be made miserable for 
life? Wh^' should I be deprived of all comfort, but 
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that which the hope that it w r ould be a very short 

one, would afford me ? 

Marriage is a very solemn engagement, enough 
to make a young creature’s heart ache, with the best 
prospects, when she thinks seriously of it!—To be 
given up to a strange man; to be engrafted into a 
strange family; to give up her very name, as a 
mark of her becoming his absolute and dependent 
preperty ;• to be obliged to prefer this strange man 
to father, mother—to every ■ body:—and his hu¬ 
mours to all her own—Or to contend perhaps, in 
breach of a vowed duty, for every innocent instance 
of free-will—To go no whither; to make acquaint¬ 
ance ; to give up acquaintance ; to renounce even 
the strictest friendships perhaps; all at his pleasure, 
whether she think it reasonable to do so or not: 
surely, sir, a young creature ought not to be 
obliged to make all these sacrifices but for such a 
man as she can love.—If she dte, how sad must be 
the case ! how miserable the life, if to be called 
life! 

I wish I could obey you all. What a pleasure 
would it be to me, if I could!— Marry first, and 
love mill come after, was said by one of my dearest 
friends 1 but this is a shocking assertion. A thou-e 
sand things'may happen to make that state but 
barely tolerable, where it is entered into with mu¬ 
tual affection: what must it then be, where the 
husband can have no confidence in the love of his 
wife ; but has reason rather to question it, from the 
preference he himself believes she would have 
given to somebody else, had she had her own op¬ 
tion? What doubts, what jealousies, what want of 
tenderness, what unfavourable prepossessions will 
there be, in a matrimony thus circumstanced! 
How will every look, every action, evaji the most 
innocent, be liable to misconstruction!— Vhile, on 
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the other hand, an indifference, a carelessness to 
oblige, may take place; and feftr only can con¬ 
strain even an appearance of what ought t(f be the 
effect of undisguised love. 

Think seriously of these things, dfear good sir, 
and represent them to my father in that strong light 
which the subject will bear; but in which my sex,‘ 
and my tender years and inexperience, will not 
permit me to paint it; and use your powerful in¬ 
terest, that your poor niece may not be consigned 
to a misery so durable. 

I have offered to engage not to marry at all, if 
that condition may be accepted. What a disgrace 
is it to me to be thus sequestered from company, 
thus banished my papa’s and mamma’s presence; 
thus slighted and deserted by you, sir, and my 
other kind uncle ! and to be hindered from attend¬ 
ing at that public worship, w hich, were I out of the 
way of my duty, w-ould be most likely to reduce 
me into the right path’again !—Is this the way, sir; 
can this be thought to be the way to be taken with 
a free, anti open spirit ? May not this strange me¬ 
thod rather harden than convince ? I cannot bear 
to live thus in disgrace: the very servants so lately 
permitted to be under my own direction, hardly 
daring to speak to me; my own servant discarded 
with high marks of undeserved suspicion and dis¬ 
pleasure, and my sister’s maid set over me. 

The'matter may be too tar pushed—Indeed it 
may.—And then, perhaps, every one will be sorry 
for their parts in it. 

May I be permitted to mention an expedient?— 
‘ If I 'am to be watched, banished, and confined ; 
.suppose, sir, it were to be at your house ?’—Then 
the neighbouring gentry will the less wonder, that 
the person of whom they used to think so favour- 
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ably, appeared not at church here; and that she 
received not their visits. 

I hopl, there can be no objection to this. You 
used to love to have me with you, sir, when all 
went happily #ith me: and will you not now permit 
me, in my troubles, the favour of your house, till 
all this displeasure be overblown ?—Upon my 
word, sir, I will not stir out of doors, if you require 
tlw. contrary of me: nor will I see anybody, but 
whom you will aljow me to see; provided Mr. 
Solmes be not brought to persecute me there. 

Procure, then, this favour for me; if you cannot 
procure the still greater, that of a happy reconci¬ 
liation (which nevertheless I presume to hope for 
if you will he so good as to plead for me); and you 
will then add to those favours, and to that indul¬ 
gence, which have bound me, and will for ever bind 
me, to be 

Your dutiful and obliged niece, 

CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

THE ANSWER. 

MV dear niece, Sunday-night. 

It grieves me to be forced to deny you any thing 
you ask. Yet it must be so; for unless you can 
bring your mind to oblige us in this one point, iu 
which our promises ajyi honour were engaged be¬ 
fore we believed there could be so sturdy an op¬ 
position, you must never expect to be what you 
have been to u.v all. 

In short, niece, we are an embattled phalanx. 
Your reading makes you a stranger to nothing, but 
what you should be most acquainted with—So you 
will see by that expression, that we are not to be 
pierced by your persuasions and invincible persist- 
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ence. We have agreed all to be moved, or none; 
and not to comply without one another. So you 
know your destiny; and have nothing to fio but to 
yield to it. 

Let me tell you, the virtue of obedience lies not 
in obliging when you can be obliged again—But 
give up an inclination, and there is some merit in 
that. 

As to your expedient; you shall not come to any 
house. Miss Clary; though this is a prayer I little 
thought I ever should have denied you : for were 
you to keep your word as to seeing nobody but 
whom we please, yet can you write to somebody 
else, and receive letters from him: this we too well 
know you can, and have done—more is the shame 
and the pity ! . 

You offer to live single, miss —We wish you 
married: but because you may not have the man 
your heart is set upqn, why, truly, you will have 
nobody we shall recommend: and as we know, that 
somehow or other you correspond with him, or at 
least did, as long as you could; arid as he defies us 
all, and would not dare to do so, if he were not sure 
of you in spite of us all (which is not a little vexa¬ 
tious to us, you must think); we are resolved to 
frustrate him, and triumph over him, -rather than 
that he should triumph over us: that’s one word 
for all. So expect not any .advocateship from me: 
I will'not plead for you; and that’s enough. From 
Your displeased uncle, 

JOkN HARLOWE. 

P.'S. For the rest I refer to my brother Antony, 
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, TO ANTONY HARLOWE, ESO. 

honoured 8i r, Saturday, March 11. 

As you have "thought fit to favour Mr. Solrnes with 
your particular recommendation, and was very 
earnest in his behalf, ranking him (as you told me, 
upon introducing him to me) among your select 
friends; and expecting my regards to him accord¬ 
ingly; I beg your patience, while I oiler a few 
things, out of many that I could oiler to your serious 
consideration, on occasion of his address to me, if I 
am to use that word. 

I am charged with prepossession in another per¬ 
son’s favour. You will be pleased, sir, to remem¬ 
ber, that till my brother relumed from Scotland, 
that other person was not absolutely discouraged, 
nor was I forbid to receive his visits. I believe it 
will not be pretended, that in birih, education, or 
personal endowments, a comparison can be made 
between the two. And only let me ask you, sir, 
if the one would have been thought of for me, had 
he not made such offers, as upon my word, I think, 
I ought not in justice to accept of, nor he to pro¬ 
pose : offers, which if he had not made, I dare say, 
my papa would not have required them of him. 

But the one, it seems, has many faults:—Is the 
other faultless ?—The principal thing objected to 
Mr. Lovelace (‘anil a very inexcusable one) is, that 
he is immoral in his loves—is not the other in his 
hatreds?—May, as 1 may say, in his loves too (the 
object only differing), if the love of money be the root 
of all evil. 

But, sir, if I am prepossessed, what has Mr. Solrnes 
to hope for?—Why should he persevere? What 
must 1 think of the man who would wish me to be 
his wife against my inclination ?—And is it not a 
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very harsh thing for my friends to desire to see me 
married to one I cannot Jove, when they will not 
be persuaded but that there is one whom I do 
love ? 

Treated as I am, now is the time ft*'me to speak 
out or never.—Let me review what it is Mr. Solmcs 
depends upon on this occasion. Does he believe, 
that tiie disgrace which I sufler on his account, 
will give him a merit with me ? Does he thinly to 
win my esteem, through tny uncle’s sternness to me ; 
by my brother’s contemptuous usage; by my sister’s 
unkindness; by being denied to visit, or be visited; 
and to correspond with my chosen friend, although 
a person of unexceptionable honour and prudence, 
and of my own sex; my servant to be torn from 
me, and another servant set over me ; to be con¬ 
fined, like a prisoner, to narrow and disgraceful 
limits, in order arouedly ■ to mortify me, and to 
break my spirit; to be turned out of (hat family 
management which t loved, and had the greater 
pleasure in it, because it \vas\n ease, as I thought, 
to my mamma, and what my sister chose not; and 
yet, though time hangs heavy upon my hands, to 
be so put out of my course, that 1 have as little in¬ 
clination as liberty to pursue any of my choice de¬ 
lights?—Are these steps necessary to .reduce me 
to a level so low', as to make me a fit wife for this 
man ?—Yet these are all he can have to trust to— 
and if his reliance is on these injures, I would 
have him to know, that he mistakes meekness and 
gentleness of disposition for servility and baseness ot 
heart. 

1 beseech you, sir, to let the natural turn and 
bent of his mind and my mind be considered : what 
ate his qualities, by which he would hope to win 
my esteem ?—Dear, dear sir, if I am to be com¬ 
pelled, let it be in favour tf a man that can read 

VOL.’ i. x 
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su<l write—that can teach me something: for what 
a hnsband must that man make, who can do nothing 
but command; and needs himself the instruction he 
should be qualified to give ? 

I may be'^eonceited, sir; I may be vain of my 
little reading; of my writing; as of late I have 
more than once been told I am—But, sir, the more 
unequal the proposed match, if so: the better 
oginion I have of myself, the worse I must have of 
him; and the more unfit are we for each other. 

Indeed, sir, I must say, I thought my friends had 
put a higher .value upon me. My brother pre¬ 
tended once, that it was owing to such value, that 
Mr. Lovelace’s address was prohibited.—Can this 
be; and such a man as Mr. Solmes be intended for 
me ? 

As to his proposed settlements, I hope I shall not 
incur your greater displeasure, if I say, what all 
who know me have reason to think (and some have 
upbraided me for), that I ’despise those motives. 
Dear, dear sir, what are settlements to one who has 
as much of her own as she wishes for ?—Who has 
more in her own power, aB a single person, than it 
is probable she would be permitted to have at her 
disposal, as a wife ?—Whose expenses and ambi¬ 
tion are mpderate; and who, if she had superflui¬ 
ties, would rather dispense them to the necessitous, 
than lay them by her useless ? If then such nar¬ 
row motives hpve so little weight with me for my 
own benefit, shall the remote and uncertain view of 
family-aggrandizements, and that in the person of 
my brother and his descendants, be thought sufficient 
to influence me ? 

Has the behaviour of that brother to rite of late, 
or his consideration for the family (which had so 
little weight with him, that he cou|d choose to 
hazard a life so justly precious as an only son’s. 
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rather than not gratify passions which he is above 
attempting to subdue, and, give me leave to say, 
has been too much indulged in, either with regard 
to his own good, or the peace of any body related 
to him; has his behaviour, I say), deserved of me 
in particular, that I should make a sacrifice of my 
temporal (and, who knows? of my eternal) happi¬ 
ness, to promote a plan formed upon chimerical, at 
least upon unlikely contingenciesas I will under¬ 
take to demonstrate, if I may be permitted to ex¬ 
amine it ? 

I am afraid you will condemn my warmth : but 
does not the occasion require it ? To the want of a 
greater degree of earnestness in my opposition, it 
seems, it is owing, that such advances have been 
made, as have been made. Then, dear sir, allow 
something, I beseech you, for a spirit raised and 
embittered by disgraces, which (knowing my own 
heart) I am confident«to say, are unmerited. 

But why have I said so much, in answer to the 
supposed charge of prepossession, when I have de¬ 
clared to my mamma, as now, sir, I do to you, that if 
it be not insisted upon that I shall marry any other 
person, particularly this Mr. Solmes, 1 will enter 
into any engagements never to have the other, nor 
any man else, without their consents; tfiat is to say, 
without the consents of my father and mother, and 
of you my uncle, and my elder uncle, and my 
cousin Morden, as he is one of the-trustees for my 
grandfather’s bounty to me ?—As t’q my brother in¬ 
deed, I cannot say, that his treatment of me has 
been, of late so brotherly, as to entitle him to more 
than civility from me : and for this, give me leave 
to add, he would be very much my debtor. 

' If I have not been explicit enough in declaring 
my dislike*to Mr. Solme* (that the prepossession 
which is charged upon me may not be supposed to 
x 2 
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influence me against him) I do solemnly declare, 
that wer^ there no such man as Mr. Lovelace in the 
world, 1 would not have Mr. Solmes. It is neces¬ 
sary, in sorm^we of my letters to my dear friends, . 
that I should write so clearly as to put this matter 
out of all doubt: and to whom can 1 better address 
myself with an explicitness that can admit of no 
mistake, than to that uncle who professes the high¬ 
est?; egavd for plain-dealing and sincerity ? 

Let me then, for these reasons, be still more par¬ 
ticular in some of my exceptions to him. 

Mr. Solmes appears to me (to all the world in¬ 
deed) to have a very narrow mind, and no great 
capacity: he is coarse and indelicate ; as rough in 
his manners' as in his person: he is not only nar¬ 
row, but covetous; being possessed of great wealth, 
he enjoys it not; nor has the spirit to communicate 
to a distress of any kind. Does not his own sister 
live unhappily, for want of a little of his super¬ 
fluities ? And suffers he not his aged uncle, the 
brother of his own mother, to owe to the generosity 
of strangers the poor subsistence he picks up from 
half a dozen families ?—You know, sir, my open, 
free, communicative temper: how unhappy must I 
be, circumscribed in his narrow, selfish circle 1 
out of which, being withheld by this diabolical par¬ 
simony, he dare no more stir, than a conjurer out 
of his; nor would let me. 

Such a man as this, love! —Yes, perhaps he may, 
my grandfather’? estate; which he has told*everal 
persons (and could not resist hinting the same thing 
to me, with that sort of pleasure which a low mind 
takes, when it intimates its own interest as a suffi¬ 
cient motive for it to expect another's favour) lies 
*o extremely convenient for him, that it would 
double the value of a considerable part'of his own. 
That estate, and an alliance which would do credit 
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to his obscurity and narrowness, may make him 
think he can love, and induce him to believe he 
does: but at most, it is but a second-pjfce love* 
Riches were, are, and always will be^Jiis predomi¬ 
nant passion. His were left him by a miser, on' 
this very account: and I must be obliged to forego 
all the choice delights of my life, and be as mean 
as he, or else be quite unhappy. Pardon, sir, this 
severity of expression—One is apt to say more 
than one would, of a person one dislikes, when 
more is said in his favour than he can possibly de¬ 
serve; and when he is urged to my acceptance 
with so much vehemence, that there is no choice 
left me. 

Whether these things be perfectly so, or not, 
while I think they are, it is impossible I should ever 
look upon Mr. Solmes in the light he is offered to 
me. Nay, were he to be proved ten times better 
than I have represented him, and sincerely think 
him; yet would he be still ten times more dis¬ 
agreeable to me than.any other man I know in the 
world. Let me therefore beseech you, sir, to be¬ 
come an advocate for your niece, that she may not 
be made a victim to a man so highly disgustful to 
her. 

You and my other uncle can do a grfiat deal for 
me, if you please, with my papa. Be persuaded, 
sir, that 1 am not governed by obstinacy in this 
case; but by aversion; an aversioft I cannot over¬ 
come : for, if I have but endeavoured to reason 
with myself (out of regard to the duty I owe to my 
father’s will) my heart has recoiled, and I have 
been averse to myself, for offering but to argue 
. with myself, in behalf of a man who, in the light 
he appears to me, has no one merit; and who, know¬ 
ing this aversion, could not persevere as he does* if 
he had the spirit of a man. 

x3 
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If, sir, you can think the contents of this letter 
reasonable, I b.eseech you to support them with 
your interest: if not—1 shall be most unhappy!— 
Nevertheles^it is but just in me so to write, as that 
‘ Mr. Solmes may know » hat he has to trust to. 

Forgive, dear sir, this tedious letter; and suffer 
it to have weight with you; and you will for ever 
oblige 

t. Your dutiful and affectionate niece, 

CL. HARLOWE. 


MR. ANTONY HARLOWS TO MISS CL. HARLOWE. 

NIECE CLARY, 

You had better not write to us, or to any of us. To 
me, particularly, you had better never to have set 
pen to paper on the subject whereupon you have 
written. He that is first in his own cause , saith the 
wise man, seemethjust: but his neighbour cometh and 
searcheth him. And so, in this respect, I will be 
your neighbour ; for I will search your heart to the 
bottom; that is to say, if your letter be written 
from your heart. Yet do I know what a task I have 
undertaken, because of the knack you are noted for 
at writing V but in defence of a father’s authority, 
in behalf of the good, and honour, and prosperity 
of a family one comes of, what a hard thing it would 
be, if one could not beat down all the arguments 
a rebel child (how loth I am to write down that 
word ofMissCfary Harlowe!) can.bring in behalf 
of her obstinacy! 

In the first place, don’t you declare (and that 
Contrary to your declarations to your mother; re¬ 
member that, girl!) that you prefer the man we all 
hate, and who hates us as bad!—ThenHvhat a cha¬ 
racter have you given of a worthy man! I wonder 
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you dare write so freely of one we all respect— 
but possibly it may be for that very reason.. 

. How you begin your letter!—Beeaus^ I value 
Mr. Solmes as my friend you treat him,tbe worse—. 
That’s the plain Dunstable of the matipr, miss!—I' 
am not such a fool but I can see that.—And so a 
noted whoremonger is to be chosen before a man 
who is a money-lover!—Let me tell you, niece, 
this little becomes so nice a one as yon have Wen 
always reckoned. Who, think you, does most in¬ 
justice, a prodigal man or a saving man ?—The one 
saves his own money ; the other spends other peo¬ 
ples. But your favourite is a sinner in grain, and 
upon record. 

The devil’s in your sex! God forgive me for' 
saying so—the nicest of them will prefer a vile 

rake and wh-1 suppose I must not repeat the 

word :—the word will offend, when the vicious de¬ 
nominated by that weird will be chosen! I had not 
been a bachelor to this tim^. if I had not seen such 
a mass of contradictions in you all—such gnaf- 
struiners and camel-swallowers, as venerable Holy 
Writ has it. 

What names will perverseness call things by !— 
A prudent man, who intends to be just to every 
body, is a covetous man !—While a vile, profligate 
rake is christened with the appellation of a gallant 
man; and a polite man. I’ll warrant you! 

It is my firm opinion, Lovelace Vould not have 
so much regard for you as he professes; but for two 
reasons. And what are these ?—W’hy, out of spite 
to all of us—one of them: the other, because of 
your independent fortune. I wish your good grand¬ 
father had not left what he did so much in your 
own power, as I may say. But little did he ima¬ 
gine his befoved grand-daughter would have turn¬ 
ed upon all her friends as she has done ! 
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What has Mr. Solmes to hope for, if you are pre¬ 
possessed t Hey-day! Is this you, cousin Clary !— 
Has he then nothing to hope for from your father’s, 
and motherland our recommendation?—No, no¬ 
thing at all.Mt seems!—O brave !—I should think 
that this, with a dutiful child, as we took you to 
be, was enough. Depending on this your duty, we 
proceeded: and now there is no help for it: for we 
wilt, not be balked: neither shall our friend Mr. 
Solmes, I can tell you that. 

If your estate is convenient for him, what then ? 
Does that (pert cousin) make it out that he does not 
lpve you ? He had need to expect some good with 
you, that has so little good to hope for from you ; 
mind that. But pray, is not this estate our estate, 
as we may say ? Have we not all an interest in it, 
and a prior right, if right were to have taken 
place? And was it more than a good old man’s 
dotage, God rest his soul! thpt gave it you before- 
us all ?—Well then, ought we not to have a choice 
who shall have it in marriage with you ? And 
would you have the conscience to wish us to let a 
vile fellow who hates us all, run away with it ?— 
You bid me weigh what you write : do you weigh 
this, girl: and it will appear we have more to say 
for ourselves than you was aware of. 

As to your hard treatment, as you call it, thank 
yourself for that. It may be over when you will; 
so I reckon nothing upon that. You was not 
banished and confined till all entreaty and fair 
speeches were Hxied with you : mind that. And 
Mr- Solmes can’t help your obstinacy.—Let that 
be observed too. 

As to being visited, and visiting; vouneverwas fond 
of either: so that’s a grievance put into the scale to 
make weight.—As to disgrace, that’s as bad to us 
as to you: so fine a young creature! So much as 
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'vc used to brag of you—and too besides, this is 
all in your power, as the rest 

But your heart recoils, when you >vo#Jd per¬ 
suade yourself to obey your parents—Finely de¬ 
scribed, is it not ?—Too truly descrKjfed, I own, 
as you go on. 1 know, that you may love him it 
you will. 1 had a good mind to bid you hate him, 
then, perhaps, you would like him the better: for 
1 have always found a most horrid romantic jyjr- 
verseness in your sex.—to do and to love what you 
should not, is meat, drink, and vesture, to you all. 

■ I am absolutely of your brother’s mind, that 
reading and, writing, though not too much for the 
wits of you young girls, are too much for your judg¬ 
ments.—You say, you may be conceited, cousin; 
you may be vain !—And so you are, to despise this 
gentleman as you do. .He can read and write as 
well as most gentlemen, I can tell you that. Who 
told you Mr. Solmes cannot read and write ? But 
you must hare a husband who can learn you some¬ 
thing! —I wish you knew hut your duly as well as 
you do your talents—that, niece, you have of late 
days to learn; and Mr. Solmes will therefore find 
something to instruct you in. I will uot show him 
this letter of yours, though you seem to desire it, 
lest it should provoke him to be too severe a school¬ 
master, when you are his’n. 

But now I think of it, suppose you are readier at 
your pen than he—you will make the more, useful 
wife-to him; won’t you? For who is so good an 
economist as you ?—And you may kfeep all his ac¬ 
counts, and save yourselves a steward.—And, let 
me tell you, this is a fine advantage in a family: 
for those stewards are often sad dogs, and creep into 
a man’s estate before he knows where he is; and 
not seldom i%he forced to pay them interest for hia 
own money. 
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I know not why a good wife should be above 
these things. It is better than lying a-bed half the 
day, ancLjunketting and card-playing all the night, 
and making yourselves wholly useless to every 
good purpose in your own families, as is now the 
fashion among ye—the deuce take ye all that do 
so, say I!-—Only that, thank my stars, I am a 
bachelor. 

Jhen this is a province you are admirably versed 
in: you grieve that it is taken from you here, you 
know. So here, miss, with Mr. Solmes you will 
have something to keep account of, for the sake of 
you and your children: with the other, perhaps 
you will have an account to keep to—but an ac¬ 
count of what will go over the left shoulder: only 
what he squanders, what he borrows, and what he 
owes, and never will pay. Come, come, cousin, 
you know nothing of the world; a man’s a man; 
and you may have many partners in a handsome 
man, and costly ones too, who may lavish away all 
you save. Mr. Solmes therefore for my money, 
.and I hope for yours. 

But Mr. Solmes is a coarse man. He is not deli¬ 
cate enough for your niceness; because I suppose 
he dresses not like a fop and a coxcomb, and be¬ 
cause he lays not himself out in complimental non¬ 
sense,* the poison of female minds. He is a man 
of sense, I can tell you. No man talks more to the 
purpose to ust but yon fly him so, that he has 
no opportunity given him, to express it to you: 
and a man who loves, if he have ever so much 
sense, looks like a fool; especially when he is 
despised, and treated as you treated him the last 
time he was in your company. 

As to his sister; she threw herself away (as you 
want to do) against his full warning w for he told 
her what she had to trust to, if she married where 
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she did marry. And he was as good as his word; 
and so an honest man ought: offences against 
warning ought to be smarted for. Take scare this 
be not your case. Mind that. 

His uncle deserves no favour fronf^im; for he 
would have circumvented Mr. Solmes, and got^Sir 
Oliver to leave to himself the estate he had always 
designed for him his nephew; and brought-him up 
in the hope of it. Too ready forgiveness does bitten- 
courage offences: that’syourgoodfather’smaxim: and 
there would not be so many headstrong daughter: 
as there are, if this maxim were kept in mind. 
Punishments are of service to offenders; reward: 
should be only to the meriting:' and I think the 
former are to be dealt out rigorously, in wilful 
cases. 

As to his love; he shows it but too much for you: 
dcservings, as they have beenoflate; let me tell you 
that: and this is his misfortune; and may in time 
perhaps be yours. 

As to his parsimony, which you wickedly call dia¬ 
bolical [a very free word in your mouth, let me tell 
ye] little reason have you of all people for this, or 
whom he proposes, of his own accord, to settle all 
he has in the world: a proof, let him love riches a: 
he will, that he loves you better. But that you may 
be without excuse on this score, we will tie him 
up to your own terms, and oblige him, by the 
marriage articles to allow you a very handsome 
quarterly sum to do what you please with. And 
this has been told you before; arfU I have said it 
to Mrs. Howe (that good and worthy lady) before 
her proud daughter, that you might hear of it 
again. 

To contradict the charge of prepossession to 
Lovelace, you offer never to have him without out 
consents: and what is this saying, but that yoy 
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will hope on for our consents, and to wheedle and 
tire us out ? Then he will always be in expectation 
while you are single : and we are to live on at this 
rate, (are \\e ?) vexed by you, and continually 
•watchful about you; and as continually exposed 
to his insolence and threats. Remember last Sun¬ 
day, girl!—What might have happened, had your 
brother and he met ?—Moreover, you cannot do 
with such a spirit as his, as you can with worthy 
Mr. Solmcs : the one you make tremble ; the other 
will make you quake—Mind that—and you will 
not be able to help yourself. And remember, that 
if there should be any misunderstanding between 
one of them and you, we should all interpose; and 
with effect, no doubt: but with the other, it would 
be self-do, self-have ; and who would either care or 
dare to put in a word for you ? Nor let the suppo- 
. sition. of matrimonial differences frighten you: 
honeymoon lasts not now-a-d^ys above a fortnight; 
and Dunmow flitch, as I have been informed, was 
never claimed; though some say once it was. Mar¬ 
riage is a queer state, child, whether paired by the 
parties or by their friends. Out of three brothers 
of us, you know, there was but one had courage to 
marry. And why was it, do you think ? We were 
wise by other peoples’ experience. 

Don’t despise money so much: you may come 
to know the value of it: that is a piece of instruc¬ 
tion that you are to learn; and which, accordingto 
your oum notions, Mr. Solmcs- will be able to 
teach you. ' 

I do indeed condemn your warmth. I will not 
allow for disgraces you bring upon yourself.' If I 
thought them unmerited, I would be your advocate. 
But it was always my notion, that children should 
not dispute their parents’ authority. “When your 
grandfather left his estate to you, though his three 
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sons, and a grandson, and your eldest sister, were 
in being, w e all acquiesced: And why ? Because 
it was our father’s doing. Do you imitat^tlwt ex¬ 
ample : if you will not, those who sej^it, you have 
the more reason to hold you inexcusable, djppd* 
that, cousin. ' ■ 

You mention your brother too scornfully : and, 
in vour letter to him, are very disrespectful; and 
so indeed you are to your sister, in the letter -you 
wrote to her. Your brother, madam, is your bro¬ 
ther; a third older than yourself; and a man: and 
pray be so good as not to forget what is due to a 
brother, who (next to us three brothers) is the 
head of the family; and on whom the name de¬ 
pends—as upon your dutiful compliance depends 
the success of the noblest plan that ever w as laid 
down for the honour of the family you are come of. 
And pray now let me ask you, if .the honour of 
that will not be an honour to you?—If you don’t 
think so, the more unworthy you. You shall see 
the plan, if you promise not to be prejudiced 
against it right or wrong. If you are not besotted 
to that man, I am sure you will like it. If you are, 
were Mr. Soltnes an angel, it would signify nothing: 
for the devil is love, and love is the devil, when 
it gets into any of your heads. Many examples 
have I seen of that. 

If there were no such man as Lovelace in the world, 
you would not have Mr. Holmes. —You would not, 
miss !—Very pretty, truly ;—we see how jrour spirit 
is embittered indeed.—Wonder not, since it is come 
to your will riot's, that those who have authority 
over you say. You shall have the other. And I am 
one. Mind that. And if it behoves you to ipeak 
out, miss, it behoves us not to speak in. What’s 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander .- take that 
in your thought too. 

vol. i. y 
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I humbly apprehend, that Mr. Solmes has the 
spirit of a man, and a gentleman. I would admo¬ 
nish yow therefore not to provoke it. He pities 
you as mu 9 ,h as he loves you. He says, he will 
convince you of his love by deeds, since he is not 
permitted by you to express it by words. And all 
his dependence is upon your generosity hereafter. 
We hope he may depend upon that: we encourage 
hiirsto think he may. And this heartens him up. 
So that you may lay his constancy at your parents’ 
and your uncles’ doors: and this will be another 
mark of your duty, you know. 

You must be sensible, that you reflect upon your 
parents, and all of us, when you tell me you cannot 
injustice accept of the settlements proposed to you. 
This reflection we should have wondered at from 
you once; but now we don’t. 

There are many other very censurable passages 
in this free letter of yours; but we must place them 
to the account of your embittered spirit. I am glad 
you mentioned that word, because we should have 
been at a loss what to have called it.—1 should 
much rather nevertheless have had reason to give 
it a better name. 

I love you dearly still, miss. 1 think you, though 
my niece, one of the finest young gentlewomen I 
ever saw. But, upon my conscience, I think you 
ought to obey your parents, and oblige me, and my 
brother John; for you know very well, that we 
have nothing but your good at heart: consistently 
indeed w ith the good and honour of all of us. What 
must we think of any one ,of it, who would not pro¬ 
mote the good of the whole ? And who would set 
one part of it against another ?—Which God forbid, 
say I!—You see I am for the good of all. What 
shall I get by it, let things go as they will ? Do I 
want any thing ofjpny body for iny own sake ?— 
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Does my brother John ?—Well then, cousin Clary j 
what would you be at, as I may say ? 

O but yon can’t love Mr. Solmes!—But, I say, 
you know not what you can do. You encourage 
yourself in your dislike. Yon perm£*v*sur , hepfr 
(little did I think it was such a froward onejto 
recoil. Take it to task, niece; drive it on as fast as it 
recoil s [we do so in all our sea-fights, and land- 
fights too, by our sailors and soldiers, or we should 
not conquer]; and we are all sure you will over¬ 
come it. And why? Because you ought. So vie 
think, whatever you think: and whose thoughts are 
to be preferred ? You may be wittier than we; but, 
if you are wiser, we have lived some of us, let me 
tell you, to very little purpose thirty or forty year* 
longer than you. 

I have written as long a letter as yours. I may 
not write in so lively, or sq polite a style as my 
niece: but I think I have all the argument on mv 
side: and you will vastly oblige me, if you will 
show me byljtour compliance with all our desires, 
that you think so too. If you do not, you must not ex- 

F ect an advocate, or even a friend, in me, dearly a* 
love you. For then I shall be sorry to be called 

Your uncle, 

Tuesday, two in the ANTONY 1PARLOWE. 

morning. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

You must send me no more letters^ but a compil¬ 
able one you may send. But I need not have 
forbid you ; for I am sune this, by fair argument, 
is unanswerable—I know it is. I have written 
day and night, I may say, ever since Sunday 
morning, only church-time, or the like of that.: 
But this is the last, I can tell you, from 

ANT. H. 
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LETTER XXXIII. 

MISS CLABISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Thursday, March 16. 

Having met with such bad success in my ap¬ 
plication to my relations, I have taken a step 
that will surprise you. It is no other than writ¬ 
ing*, a letter to Mr. Solmes himself. I sent it; 
and have his answer. He had certainly help in 
it. For I have seen a letter of his; as indif¬ 
ferently worded, as poorly spelt. Yet the super¬ 
scription is of his dictating, I dare say; for he is a 
formal Wretch. With these, I shall inclose one from 
mj- brother to me, on occasion of mine to Mr. 
Solmes. I did think that it was possible to dis¬ 
courage the man from proceeding; and iff could 
have done that, it would have answered all my 
wishes. It was worth the trityl. But you'll see no¬ 
thing will do. My brother has taken his measure* 
too securely. 

TO ROGER SOLMES, ESQ. 

*m, Wednesday, March 15. 

You will wonder to receive a letter from me; and 
more still at the uncommon subject of it. But the 
necessity of the case will justify me, at least in my 
own apprehension; and I shall therefore make no 
other apology for it. 

When you firtt came acquainted with our family, 
you found the writer of this one of the happiest 
creatures in the world; beloved by the best and 
most indulgent of parents; and rejoicing in the 
kind favour of two affectionate uncles, and in the 
esteem of every one. 

, But how is this happy scene now changed!— 
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You were pleased to cast a favourable eve upon 
me. You addressed yourself to my friends: your 
proposals were approved of by them—approved of 
without consulting me; as if my choit^ and happi¬ 
ness were of the least signification- Those wh^pd 1 
a right to‘all reasonable obedience from me, insist¬ 
ed upon it without reserve. I had not the felicity 
to think as they did': almost the first time my sen¬ 
timents differed from theirs. I besought them to 
indulge me in a point so important to my future 
happiness: but, alas, in vain! And then (fori 
thought it was but honest) I told you my mind ; 
and even that my affections were engaged. But, 
to my mortification and surprise, you persisted, and 
still persist. 

The consequence of all is too grievous for me to 
repeat: you, who have such free access to the rest 
of the family, know it too well—too well you know 
it, either for the credit of your own generosity, 01 
for my reputation. I am used on your account; 
as I never before was used, and never before was 
thought to deserve to be used; and this was th« 
hard, the impossible condition of their returning 
favour, that I must prefer a man to all others, tha 
qf all others I cannot prefer. 

Thus distressed, and made unhappy, and all fo 
your sake, and through your cruel perseverance, ' 
write, sir, to demand of you the peace of mind yoi 
have robbed me of: to demand of you the love o 
so many dear friends, of which you have deprive! 
me; and, if you have the generosity that shouli 
distinguish a man, and a gentleman, to adjure yo 
not to continue an address that has been attendei 
with such cruel effects to the creature you profes 
to esteem. 

If you really value me, as my friends woul 
vJ 
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make me believe, and as you hare declared you 
do, must it not be a mean and selfish value ? A 
value that can have no merit with the unhappy ob¬ 
ject of it, Ijgcause it is attended with effects so 
%HB,rous to her ? It must be for your oivn sake only, 
not for mine. And even in this point you must be 
, mistaken; for, would a prudent man wish to marry 
one who has not a heart to give r Who cannot es- 
teeiwhim? Who therefore must, prove a bad wife ?— 
And how cruel would it he to make a poor creature 
a bad wife, whose pride it would be to make a 
good one ? 

If I am capable of judging, our tempers and in¬ 
clinations are vastly different. Any other of my 
sex will make you happier than-1 can. The treat¬ 
ment 1 meet with, and the obstinacy, as it is called, 
with which I support myself under it, ought to 
convince you of this; were I not able to give so 
good a reason for this my supposed perverseness, 
as that I cannot consent to marry a man whom I 
cannot value. 

But if, sir, you have not so much generosity in 
your value for me, us to desist for my oivn sake, let 
me conjure you, by the regard due to yourself, and 
to your own future happiness, to discontinue your , 
suit, and plate your affections on a worthier object: 
for why should you make me miserable and your¬ 
self not happy ? By this means you will do all that 
is now m your pbwer to restore to me the affection 
of my friends; and, if that can be, it will lea’'e me 
in as happy a state as you found me in. You need 
only to say, that you see there are no hopes, as you 
will perhaps coraplaisantly call it, of succeeding 
with me [and indeed, sir, there cannot be a greater 
truth]; and that you will therefore.no more think 
of me ; but turn your thoughts another way. 
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Your compliance with this request will lay me 
•under the highest obligation to your generosity, 
and make me ever 

Your well-wisher, and humble ser#ant, 

CLARISSA HARLOWS 

TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

These most humbly present. 

DEAREST MISS, < 

Your letter has had a very contrary effect upon me, 
to what you seem to have expected from it. It 
has doubly convinced me of the excellency of 
your mind, and of the honour of your disposition. 
Call it selfish, or what you please, I must persist in 
my suit: and happy shall l be, if by patience and 
perseverance, and a steady and unalterable devoir, 

I may at last overcome the difficulty laid in my 
way. 

As your good parents, your uncles, and other 
friends, are absolutely determined you shall never 
have Mr. Lovelace, if they can help it; And as I 
presume no other person is in the way; I will con¬ 
tentedly wait the issue of this matter. And forgive 
me, dearest miss ; but a person should sooner per¬ 
suade me to give up to him my estate,,as an in¬ 
stance of my generosity, because he could not be 
happy without it, than I would a much more valu¬ 
able treasure, to promote the felicity of another, 
and make his way easier to circumvent myself. 

Pardcm me, dear miss; but I roust persevere, 
though I am sorry you suffer on my account, as you 
are pleased to think; for I never before saw the 
woman I could love : and while there is any hope, 
and that yon remain undisposed of to some happier 
man, T must and will be 

Your fifithful and obsequious admirer, 

March 16, ROGER SOLMES.. 
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f MR. JAMES HARLOWE TO MrsS CL. HARLOWE, 

March 16. 

What a fine whim you took into your head, to 
write a letter to Mr. Solraes, to persuade him to 
give up his pretensions to you !—Of all the pretty 
ronraitic flights you have delighted in, this was 
certainly one of the most extraordinary. But to say 
nothing of what fires us all with indignation against 
you (your owning your prepossession in a villain’s 
favour; and your impertinence to me, and your 
sister/ and your uncles; one of wdiich has given 
it you home, child); how can you lay at Mr. 
Solmes’s door the usage you so bitterly complain 
of?—You know, little fool as you are, that it is 
your fondness for Lovelace that has brought upon 
you all these things; and which would have hap¬ 
pened whether Mr. Solmes had honoured you with 
his addresses or not. 

As you must needs know this to be true, consi¬ 
der, pretty witty miss, if ypur fond lovesick heart 
can let you consider, w hat a fine figure all your ex¬ 
postulations with us, and charges upon Mr. Solmes, 
make!—With what propriety do you demand of Affet 
to restore to you your former happiness (as you 
call it, and merely ,call it; for if you thought our 
favour so, you would restore k to yourself), since it 
is .in your own power to do so ? therefore. Miss. 
Pert, none of' your pathetics, except in the right 
place. Depend upon it, whether you have Mr. 
Solmes, or not, you shall never have your heart’s 
delight, the vile rake Lovelace, if our parents, if 
our uncles, if I can hinder it: no! you fallen angel, 
you shall not give your father and mother such a 
ton, nor me such a brother, in giving yourself tha 
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profligate wretch for a husband. And so Set your 
heart at rest, and lay aside all thoughts of him, if 
ever you expect forgiveness, reconciliation, or a 
kind opinion, from any of your family ; but espe¬ 
cially from him, who, at present, stylcs*himself 
Your brother, 

JAftlES HARLOWE. 

p. s. I know your knack at letter-writing. If you 
send me an answer to this, I will return it unopen¬ 
ed ; for I will not argue with your perverseness 
in so plain a case.—Only once for all, I was 
willing to put you right as to Mr. Solmes; whom 
I think to blame to trouble his head about you. 


LETTER XXXIV. 

MR. LOVELACE TO JOHN RF.LFORD, ESQ. 

Friday, March 17. 

I receive, with great pleasure, the early and cheer¬ 
ful assurances of your loyalty and love. And let 
our principal and most trusty friends named in my 
last know that I do. 

I would have thee, Jack, come down, as soon as 
thou canst. I believe I shall not want the others 
so soon. Yet they may come down to Lord M.’s. I 
will be there, if not to receive, them, to satisfy my 
lord, that there is no new mischief in hand, which 
will reefuire hi* second intervention.* 

For thyself, thou must be constantly with me : 
not fonroy security : the family dare do nothing but 
bully: they bark only at a distance: but for niy 
entertainment: that thou mayst, from the Latin and 
the English classics, keep my lovesick soul from 
drooping. . 
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Thou hadst best come to me here, in thy old cor¬ 
poral’s coat: thy servant out of livery; and to be 
upon a familiar foot with thee, as a distant relation, 
to be provided for by thy interest above—I mean 
not in heaven, thou mayst be sure. Thou wilt find 
me'at a little alehouse; they call it an inn: the 
White Hart; most terribly wounded (but by the 
weather only) the sign:—in a sorry village ; with¬ 
in five miles from Harlowe Place. Every body 
knows Harlowe Place; for, like Versailles, it is 
Sprung up from a dunghill, within every elderly 
person’s remembrance. Every poor body, par¬ 
ticularly, knows it. But that only for a few years 
past, since a certain angel has appeared there 
among the sons and daughters of men. 

The people here at the Hart are poor, but honest, 
and have gotten it into their heads, that I am a man 
of quality in disguise; and there is no reining in 
their officious respect. Here is a pretty little 
smirking daughter; seventeen six days ago. I 
call her my rose-bud. Her grandmother (for there 
is no mother) a good neat old woman, as ever filled 
a wicker chair in a chimney-corner, has besought 
me to be merciful to her. 

This is the right way with me. Many and many 
a pretty rogue had I spared, whom I did not spare, 
had my power been acknowledged, and my mercy 
in time implored. But the Debetlare superbos should 
be my motto, were I to have a new one. 

This simple chit (for there is a simplicity in her 
thou wouldst be highly pleased with : all humble; 
all officious; all innocent—I love her for hej;humi¬ 
lity, her ofliciousness, and even for her innocence), 
will be pretty amusement to thee ; while I combat 
with the weather, and dodge and creep about the 
walls and purlieus of Harlowe Place, Thou wilt 
see in her mind all that her superiors have been 
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taught to conceal, in order to render themselves 
less natural, and of conseauence less pleasing. 

But I charge thee, that tnou do not (wha£ I-would 
not permit myself to do for the world—1 charge 
thee, that thou do not) crop my rose-bud. She 
the only flower of fragrance, that has blown hinns 
vicinage for ten years 'past; or will for ten years 
to come: for 1 have looked backward to the have r 
heen’s, and forward to thee will-be’s; having^but 
too much leisure upon my hands in my present 
wailing. 

I never was so honest for so long tOgaHier since 
my -matriculation. It behoves me so .to be—some 
way or other, my recess at this little inn‘may be 
found, out; and it will then be thought that my 
rose-bud has attracted me. A report in my favour, 
from simplicities so amiable, may establish me; 
for the grandmother’s relation to my rose-bud may 
be sworn, to: and the father is an honest poor man; 
has no joy, but in his rose-bud.—O Jack ! spare 
thou therefore (for I shall leave thee often alone with 
her, spare thou) my rose-bud!—Let the rule I 
never departed from, but it cost me a long re¬ 
gret, be observed to my rose-bud !—never to ruin a 
poor girl, whose simplicity and innocence were all 
she had to trust to; and whose fortunes were too 
low to save her from the rude contempts of worse 
minds than hfei own, and from an indigence ex¬ 
treme: such a one will only pine»in secret; and 
at last, perhaps, in order to refuge herself from 
Slanderous tongues and virulence, be induced to 
tempt|Some guilty stream, or seek; her end in the 
kneesfincircling garter, that, p.erad venture, was the 
first attempt of abandoned love.—No defiances 
will my rose-bud breathe; no self dependent, thee 
doubting walchfulness (indirectly challenging thy 
inventive machinations to do their worst) will shf 
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assume. Unsuspicious of her danger, the la&b’s 
throat will hardly shun thy knife !—O be not thou 
the butcher of my lambkin! 

The Icstjbe thou so, for the reason I am going to 
SjttP thee—The gentle heart is touched by love: 
her soft bosom heaves with a passion she has not 
vet found a name for. I once caught her eye fol¬ 
lowing a young carpenter, a widow neighbour’s 
sony-living [to speak in her dialect] at the little 
while house over the way ; a gentle youth he also 
seems to,ip, about three years older than herself: 
playmatejTfrom infancy, till his eighteenth and 
her fifteenth year furnished a reason for a greater 
distance in show, while their hearts gave a better 
for their being nearer than ever—for 1 soon per¬ 
ceived the love reciprocal. A scrape and a bow 
at first seeing- his pretty mistress; turning often to 
salute her following eye; and, when a winding 
lane was to deprive him of her sight, liis whole 
body turned round, his hat more reverently d’offed 
than before. This answered (for, unseen, I was 
behind her) by a low courtesy, and a sigh, that 
Johnny was too far olf to hear !—Happy w help ! 
said 1 to myself.—I withdrew; and in tript my 
rose-bud, as if satisfied with the dumb show, and 
wishing nothing beyond it. 

I have examined the little heart. She has made 
'#he l»er confidant. Hie owns, she could Jove 


'Johnny Bartort very well: and Johnny Barton has 
told her, lie c ould love her better than any ^maiden 
he ever saw-*—but, alas ! it must not be thought of. 
Why not be thought of?—She don’t know?—And 
then she sighed : but Johnny has an aunt, \vfio will 
give him an hundred pounds, when his time is out; 
and her lather cannot give her but a few things, or 
so, to set her out with; arid though Johnny’s 
•mother savs. she knows not where Johnnv would 
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have a prettier, or notabler wife, yet—and then 
she sighed again—what signifies talking?—I 
would not have Johnny be unhappy ■ poor 
for me !—For what good would that do me, you 
know, sir! 

What would I give [by my soul, my angel tviTI 
indeed reform me, if her friends’ implacable folly 
ruin us not both !—What would 1 give] to have so 
innocent and so good a heart, as either myjgse- 
bud’s, or Johnny’s! ' 

I. have a confounded mischievous one—by nature 
too, I think !—A good motion now and then rises 
from it: but it dies away presently—A love of in¬ 
trigue—An invention for mischief-—A triumph in 
subduing-^Fortune encouraging and supporting— 
And a constitution—What signifies palliating? But 
I believe 1 had been a rogue, had I been a plough- 
boy. 

But the devil’s in this sex ! Eternal misguiders. 
Who, that has oncp trespassed with them, ever re¬ 
covered his virtue ? And yet where there is not 
virtue, which nevertheless we free-livers are con¬ 
tinually plotting to destroy, what is there even in 
the ultimate of our wishes with them ?— Prepara¬ 
tion and expectation are in a maimer every thing: 
reflection indeed may he something, if the mind be 
hardened above feeling the guilt of a past trespass: 
but the fruition, what is there in that ? And yet 
that being the end, nature will not be satisfied 
without it. 

b’ee what grave reflections an iifhocent subject 
will produce ! It gives me some pleasure to think, 
that itr r.y-Hsot outjpf my power to reform : but then. 
Jack, I am afraitLI must keep better company than 
I do at present—for w e certainly harden one ano¬ 
ther. But lie not cast down, my boy ; there will 

VOL. i. z 
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be time enough to give the whole fraternity warn¬ 
ing to choose another leader: and I fancy thou wilt 
be the man. 

Meantime, as I make it my rule, whenever I have 
v'TOjnitted a very capital enormity, to do some good 
by way of atonement; and as I believe I am a 
pretty deal indebted to that score: I intend, before 
I leave these parts [successfully shall I leave them 
I hape, or I shall be tempted to double the mischief 
by way of revenge, though not to my rose-bud any) 
to join an hundred pounds to Johnny’s aunt’s hun¬ 
dred pounds, to make one innocent couple happy.— 
I repeat therefore, and for half-a-dozen more iherc- 
forcs —Spare thou my rose-bud. 

An interruption—Another letter anon; and both 
shall go together. 


LETTER XXXV. 

MU. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD,ESQ. 

I have found out by my ■watchful spy almost as 
many of my charmer’s motions, as of those of the 
rest of her relations. It delights me to think how 
the rascal' is caressed by the uncles and nephew; 
and let into their secrets; yet proceeds all the time 
by my line of direction. I nave charged him, how¬ 
ever, oh forfeiture of his present weekly stipend, 
and my futurq favour, to take care, that neither my 
beloved, nor any of the family, suspect! him; I 
have told him that he may indeed watch her 
egresses and regresses; but that only to" keep ofl’ 
other servants from her paths, yet not to be seen by 
her himself. 

The dear creature has tempted him, he told them, 
with a bribe [which she never offered] to convey a 
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letter [which she never wrote] to Miss Howe; he be¬ 
lieves, with one inclosed (perhaps to me) ; but he 
declined it: and he begged they would # take no 
notice of it to her. Tins brought him a stingy 
shilling; great applause; and an injuhctioa^j^p 
lowed it to all the servants, for the strictest look¬ 
out, Jest she should contrive some way to send it— 
And, about an hour after, an order was given him to 
throw himself in her way ; and (expressing his 
concern for denying her request) to tender his 
service to her, and to bring them her letter: which 
it will be proper for him to report that she has re¬ 
fused to give him. 

Now seest thou not, how many good ends this 
contrivance answers ? 

In the first place, the lady is secured by it, against 
her own knowledge, in the liberty allowed her of 
taking her private walks in the garden: for this 
attempt has confirmed them in their belief, '.flat now 
they have turned off her maid, she has no way to 
send a letter out of the house : if she had, she 
would not have run the risque of tempting a fellow 
who had not been in her secret—So that she can 
prosecute unsuspectedly her correspondence with 
me, and Miss Howe. 

In the next place, it will perhaps nffiird me an 
opportunity of a private interview with her, which 
1 am meditating, let her take it as she will; having 
found out by my spy (who can keep off every body 
else) that she goes every morning and evening to 
a woodi-house remote from the cfwelling-house, 
under ^pretence of visiting and feeding a set of 
hantant: poultry, which were produced from a breed 
that was her grandfather’s, and of which for that 
reason she is very fond; as also of some other 
curious fowls,brought from the same place. 1 have 
an account of all her motions here.—And as she has 
■i‘Z 
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owned to me in one of her letters that she corres¬ 
ponds privately with Miss Howe, I presume it is by 
this way. 

The interview I am meditating, will produce her 
^wwait, I hope, to other favours of the like kind: 
for, should she not choose the place in which I am 
expectiug to see her, 1 can attend her any where 
in the rambling, Dutch-taste garden, whenever she 
wilk.permit me that honour: for my implement, 
/tight Joseph Leman, has procured me the opportu¬ 
nity of getting two keys made to the garden door 
(one of which I have given him, for reasons good); 
which door opens to the haunted coppice, as tradi¬ 
tion has made the servants think it; a man having 
been found hanging in it about twenty years ago : 
and Joseph, upon proper notice, will leave it un¬ 
bolted. 

But I was obliged previously to give him my 
honour, that no mischief should happen to any of 
my adversaries, from this liberty: for the fellow 
tells me, he loves all his masters: and, only that 
he knows I am a man of honour; and that my 
alliance will do credit to ihe family; and after 
prejudices’ are overcome, every body will think 
so ; or he would not for the world act the. part he 
does. 

There never was a rogue, who had not a salvo to 
himself for being so.—What a praise to honesty, 
that every man pretends to it, even at the instant 
that he. knows he is pursuing the methods t^iat will 
perhaps prove him a knave to the whole wprld, as 
well as to his own conscience ! 

But what this stupid family can mcait,'* make 
all this necessary, 1 cannot imagine. My revenge 
and my love are uppermost by turns. If the latter 
succeed not, the gratifying of the former will be 
iny ouly consolation : and, by all that’s good/they 
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shall feel it; although for it I become an exile from 
my native country for ever. 

I will throw myself into my charmer's presence, 

I have twice already attempted it in vain.. I shall 
then see what I may depend upon from Her favopgj 
If I thought I had no prospect of that, I should "be 
tempted to carry, her off.—That would be a rape 
worthy of a Jupiter! 

But all gentle shall be my movements: all re¬ 
spectful, even to reverence, my address to htSr— 
Her hand shall be the only witness to the pressure 
of my lip—my trembling lip: I know it will trem¬ 
ble, if I do not bid it tremble. As soft my sighs, 
as the sighs of my gentle rose-bud. By my humility 
will I invite her confidence : the loneliness of the 
place shall give me no advantage: to dissipate her 
fears, and engage her reliance upon my honour for 
the future, shall be my whole endeavour: but little 
will I complain of, not at all will I threaten, those 
who are continually threatening me : but yet with 
a view to act the part ofDryden’s Lion ; to secure 
my love, or to let loose my vengeance upon my 
hunters. 

What though his mighty soul his grief contains? 

He meditates revenge who least complains: 

And like alioh slumh'riiig in his way. 

Or sieep'd.issembling, while he waits his prey, 

His fearless for within his distance draws} 

Constrains his roaring, and contracts his paws: 

Till at the last, his time for fury found,* 

He shopts w ith sudden vengeance from the ground ; 

The prostrate vulgar passes o’er, and spires; 

Uut,fw ith a lordly rage, his hunter tears. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 

V''»"’ ,, M1SS CLARISSA HARI.OWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Saturday, Murcli IS. 

I have been frighted out of my wits—Still am in a 
manner out of breath—Thus occasioned—I went 
down, under the usual pretence, in hopes to find 
something from you. Concerned at my disappoint¬ 
ment, I was returning from the woodhouse, when I 
heard a rustling as of somebody behind a stack of 
wood. I was extremely surprised : but still more, 
to behold a man coming from behind the further¬ 
most stack. O, thought I, at that moment, the sin 
of a prohibited correspondence ! 

In the same point of time that I saw him, he be¬ 
sought me not to be frighted : and, still nearer ap¬ 
proaching me, threw open a horseman’s coat: 
and who should it be but Mr. Lovelace !—I could 
not scream out (yet attempted to scream, the mo¬ 
ment I saw a man; and again, when I saw who it 
was); for 1 had no voice : and had I not caught 
hold of a prop which supported the old roof, I 
should have sunk. 

I had hitherto, as you know, kept him at a dis¬ 
tance : and now, as I recovered myself, judge of 
my first emotions, when I recollected his character 
from every mouth of my family; his enterprising 
temper; and found myself alone with hipi, in a 
place so near a bye-lane, and so remote Horn the 
house, 

But his respectful behaviour soon dissipated these 
fears, and gave me others; lest we should be seen 
together, and information of it given to my bro¬ 
ther : the consequences of which, 1 could readily 
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think, would be, if.not further mischief, an imputed 
assignation, a stricter confinement, a forfeited cor¬ 
respondence with you, my beloved friend, and a 
pretence for the most violent compulsion f and nei¬ 
ther the one set of reflections, nor the other, ac^ 
quitted him to me for his bold intrusion. 

As soon therefore as 1 could speak, I expressed 
with the greatest Warmth my displeasure; and told 
him, that he cared not how much he exposed me 
to the resentment of all my friends, provided he 
could gratify his own impetuous humour. I then 
commanded him to leave the place that moment; 
and was hurrying from him, when he threw him¬ 
self in the way at my feet, beseeching my stay for 
one moment; declaring, that he suffered himself 
to be guilty of this rashness, as I thought it, to avoid 
one much greater:—for, in short, he could not 
bear the hourly insults he received from my family, 
with the thoughts of having so little interest in 
my favour, that he cpuld not promise himself that 
his patience and forbearance would be attended 
with any other issue than to lose me for ever, and 
be triumphed over and insulted upon it. 

This man, you know, has very ready knees. 
You have said, that he ought, in small points, fre¬ 
quently to offend, on purpose to show what an ad¬ 
dress he is master of. 

He ran on, expressing his apprehensions that a 
temper so gentle and obliging, as be said mine was, 
to every body but him (and a dutifulness so ex¬ 
emplary inclining me to do my past to others, whe¬ 
ther 1$ic;y did theirs or not by me) would be wrought 
upoijjn favour of a man set up in part to be re¬ 
venged upon myself, for my grandfather’s envied 
distinction of me; and in part to be revenged upon 
him, for having given life to one, who would have 
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taken his; and now sought to deprive him of hopes 

dearer to him than life. 

I told him he might be assured, that the severity 
and ill-ust.ge 1 met with would be far from effect¬ 
ing the proposed end: that although I could, with 
^'leaTifncerity, declare for a single life (which had 
always been my choice); and particularly, that if 
ever I married, if they would not insist upon the 
man I had an aversion to, it should not be with the 
man they disliked— 

He interrupted me here: he hoped I would for¬ 
give him for it; but he could not help expressing 
his great concern, that, after so many instances of 
his passionate and obsequious devotion— 

And pray, sir, said I, let me interrupt you in my 
turn;—why don’t you assert, in still plainer words, 
the obligation yon have laid me under by this 
your boasted devotion? Why don’t yon let me 
know, in terms as high as your implication, that a 
perseverance I have not wished for, which has set 
all my relations at variance with me, is a merit 
that throws upon me the guilt of ingratitude for not 
answering it as you seem to expect? 

I must forgive him, he said, if he, who pretended 
only to a comparative merit (and otherwise thought 
no man living could deserve me) had presumed to 
hope for a greater share in my favour, than he had 
hitherto met with, when such men as Mr. Symmes, 
Mr. Wyerley, and now, lastly, so vile a reptile as 
this Solmes, however discouraged by myself) were 
made his competitors. As to the perseverance I 
mentioned, it was impossible for him not to perse¬ 
vere : but I must needs know, that were Aejapt in 
being, the terms Sohoes had proposed were such, 
as would have involved me in the same difficulties 
with my relations that I now laboured under. He 
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therefore took the liberty to say, that my favour to 
him, far from increasing those difficulties, would 
he the readiest way to extricate me from them. 
They had made it impossible [he told mef with too 
much truth] to oblige them any way, “but i iyjm 
criticing myself to Holmes. They were welrap- 
prised besides if the difference between the two ; 
one, whom they hoped to manage as they pleased-: 
the other, who could and would protect me from 
every insult; and who had natural prospects rhucti 
superior to my brother’s./beri/s/i views of a title. 

How comes this man to know so well all our foi¬ 
bles? But I more wonder, how he came to have a 
notion of meeting me in this place ? 

I was very uneasy to be gone; and the more as 
the night came on apace. But there was no get¬ 
ting from him, till I hadtheard a great deal more of 
what he had to say. 

As he hoped, that I would one day make him 
the happiest man in the world, he assured me, that 
he had so much regard for my fame, that he would 
be as far from advising any step that was likely to 
cast a shade upon my reputation (although that 
step was to be ever so much in his own favour), as 
1 would be to follow such advice. But since 1 was 
not to be permitted to live single, he wpuld submit 
it to my consideration, whether 1 had any way but 
one to avoid the intended violence to my inclina¬ 
tions—My lather so jealous of his authority: both 
my uncles in my father’s way of thinking: my 
cousin. Moi den at a distance: my'uncle and aunt 
Hervey awed into insignificance, Was his word : uiy 
brother _?nd sister inflaming every one: Holmes’s 
oilers captivating: Miss Howe’s mother rather of a 
party with them, from motives respecting example 
'to her own daughter. 

Arid thence asked me, if I would receive a letter 
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from Lady Betty Lawrance, on this occasion: for 
Lady Sarah Sadleir, he said, having lately lost her 
only child, hardly looked into the world, or thought 
of it further than to wish him married, and pre- 
to 411 the women in the world with me. 

’&> be sure, my dear, there is a great deal in 
what the man said—I may be allowed to say this 
without an imputed glow or throb. —But I told him 
nevertheless, that although I had great honour for 
the ladies he was related to, yet I should not choose 
to receive a letter on a subject that had a tendency 
to promote an end I was far from intending to pro¬ 
mote : that it became me, ill as 1 was treated at 
present, to hope every thing, to bear every thing, 
and to try every thing,: when my father saw my 
stedfastedness, and that I would die rather than 
have Mr. Solmes, he would*perhaps recede— 

Interrupting me, he represented the unlikelihood 
there was of that, from the courses they had en¬ 
tered upon; which he thus enumerated:—their 
•engaging Mrs. Howe against me in the first place, 
as a person I might have thought to fly to, if pushed 
to desperation :—my brother continually buzzing 
in my father’s ears, that my cousin Harden would 
soon arrive, and then would insist upon giving me 
possession of my grandfather’s estate, in pursuance 
of the will; which would render me independent 
of my father:—their disgraceful confinement of 
me:—their dismissing so suddenly my servant,and 
setting my sister’s over me:—their engaging my 
mother, contrary to her own judgment, against me: 
these, he said, were all so many flagrant 1 proofs 
that they would stick at nothiug to carry-their 
point: and were what made him inexpressibly 
uneasy. 

He appealed to me, whether ever u I knew my 
father recede from any resolution he had once 
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fixed; especially, if he thought either his prero¬ 
gative, or his authority, concerned in the question. 
His acquaintance with our family, he saidf enabled 
him to give several instances (wit they would be 
too grating to me) of an arbitrariness that 
examples, even in the families of princes: an arbi¬ 
trariness, which the most excellent of women, my 
mother, too severely experienced. 

He was proceeding, as I thought, with reflections 
of this sort; and I angrily told him, I would not 
permit my father to be reflected upon; adding, 
that his severity to me, however unmerited, was 
not a warrant for me to dispense with my duty to 
him. 

He had no pleasure, he said, in urging any thing 
that could be so construed; for, however well- 
warranted he was to make such reflections from the 
provocations mey were continually giving him, he 
knew how offensive to me any liberties of this sort 
would be.—And yet fie must own, that it was pain¬ 
ful to him, who had youth and passions to be al¬ 
lowed for as well as others; 'and who had always 
valued himself upon speaking his mind, to curb 
himself, under such treatment. Nevertheless, his 
consideration forme would make him confine him¬ 
self in his observations, to facts that w%re too fla¬ 
grant, and too openly avowed to be disputed. It 
could not therefore justly displease, he would ven¬ 
ture to say, if he made this haturaFinference from 
the premises, that if such were my father’s beha¬ 
viour to a wife, who disputed not the imaginary 
prerogative he was so unprecedently fond of assert¬ 
ing, what'room had a daughter to hope, that he 
would depart from an authority he was so earnest, 
jjnd so much more concerned to maintain ?—Family 
interests at the same'time engaging; an aversion, 
however causelessly received, stimulating; my 
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brother’s and sister’s resentments and selfish views 
co-opcrating; and my banishment from their pre¬ 
sence depriving me of all personal plea or eutreaty 
in my own,favour. 

‘bbW unhappy, my dear, that there is but too 
much reason for these observations, and for this 
inference; made, likewise, with more coolness and 
respect to my family than one would have appre¬ 
hended from a man so much provoked, and of pas¬ 
sions so high, and generally thought uncontrol- 
able ! 

Will you not question me about throbs and glows 
if .from' such instances of a command over his fiery 
temper, for my sake, I am ready to infer, that were 
my friends capable of a reconciliation with him, he 
might be affected by arguments apparently calcu¬ 
lated for his present and future good ? Nor is it a 
very bad indication, that he has such moderate 
notions of that very high prerogative in husbands, 
of which vve in our family have been accustomed to 
hear so much. 

lie represented to me, that my present disgrace¬ 
ful confinement Was known to all the world: that 
neither my sister nor brother scrupled to represent 
me as an obliged and favoured child in a state of 
actual rebellion : —that, nevertheless, every body 
who knew me was ready to justify me for an aver¬ 
sion to a man whom every body thought utterly 
unworthy of me, and‘more fit for my sister: that 
unhappy as he was, in not having been able to 
make any greater impression upon me in his favour, 
all the world gave me to him:—nor was there but 
one objection made to him, by his very enemies 
(his birth, his fortunes, his prospects all unexcep¬ 
tionable, and the latter splendid); and that objec¬ 
tion, he thanked God, and my example, was in a 
fair way of being removed forever: since he had 
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seen his error, and was heartily sick of the courses 
he had followed; which, however, were far less 
enormous than malice and envy had represented 
them to be. But of this he should say <t,he less, as 
it were much better to justify hitnself by IflS jsC* 
tions, than by the most solemn asseverations and 
promises. And then complimenting my person, he 
assured me (for that he always loved virtue, although 
he had not followed its rules as he ought) that he 
was still more captivated with the graces of my 
mind: and tvould frankly own, that till he had the 
honour to know me, he had never met with an in¬ 
ducement sufficient to enable him to overcome an 
unhappy kind of prejudice to matrimony; which 
had made him before inpenetrable to the wishes and 
recommendations of all his relations. 

You see, my dear, he scruples not to speak of 
himself, as his enemies speak of him. I can’t say, 
but his openness in these particulars gives a credit 
to his other professions. I should easily, I think, 
detect an hypocrite: and this man particularly, 
who is said to have allowed himself in great liber¬ 
ties, where he to pretend to instantaneous lights and 
convictions—at his time of life too—habits, I am 
sensible, are not so easily changed. You have 
always joined with me in remarking, tlAt he will 
speak his mind with freedom, even to a degree of 
unpoliteness sometimes; and that his very.treat¬ 
ment of my family is a proof that hfc cannot make 
a mean court to any body for intere|t-sake—What 
pity, where there are such laudable traces, that 
they should have been so mired, and choaked up, 
as 1 nfay Say !—We have heard, that the man’s 
head is better than his heart: but do you really 
tiijnk Mr. Lovelace can have a very had heart ? 
Why should not there be something in blood in the 
human creature, as well as in the ignobler animals? 
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None of his family are exceptionable—but himself, 
indeed. The characters of the ladies are admira¬ 
ble—bub I shall incur the imputation I wish to 
avoid. Y<;t what a look of censoriousness does it 
■Vwrjpin an unsparing friend, to take one to task for 
doing that justice, and making those charitable in¬ 
ferences, in favour of a particular person, which 
one ought without scruple to do, and to make, in 
the behalf of any other man living ? 

He then again pressed me to receive a letter of 
offered protection from Lady Betty. He said, that 
people of birth stood a little too much upon punc¬ 
tilio ; as people of virtue also did (but indeed birth, 
worthily lived up to, was virtue: virtue, birth; the 
inducements to a decent punctilio the same; the 
origin of both on*) [how came this notion from 
him!]—Else, Lady Betty would write to me : but 
she would be willing to be first apprised, that her 
offer would be well received—as it would have the 
appearance of being made against the liking of one 
part of my family ; and which nothing would in¬ 
duce her to make, but the degree of unworthy pro¬ 
secution which I actually laboured under, and had 
reason further to apprehend. 

I told him, that however greatly I thought my¬ 
self obliged to Lady Betty Lawrance, if this offer 
, came from herself; yet it was easy to see to what 
it led. It might look like vanity in me perhaps to 
say, that this Urgency in him on this occasion, wore 
the face of art ( . in order to engage me into measures 
from which I might not easily extricate myself. I 
said, that I should not be affected by the splendour 
of even a royal title. Goodness, I thought, was 
greatness: that the excellent characters of the 
ladies of his family weighed more with me, than 
the consideration that they were sisters to Lord M'. 
■ and daughters of an earl: that, he would not have 
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found encouragement from me, had my friends 
been consenting to his address, if he had only a mere 
relative merit to those ladies: since, in mat 
thevery reasons that made me admire Id 

have been so many objections to their kinsmSfT., 

I then assured him, that it was with infinite con¬ 
cern, that I had found myself drawn into an episto¬ 
lary correspondence with him; especially since 
that correspondence had been prohibited :—aad the 
only agreeable use I could think of making of 
this unexpected and undesired interview, was, to 
lei him know that I should from henceforth think 
myself obliged to discontinue it. And I hoped, 
that he would not have the thought of engaging me 
to carry it on by menacing mvjelations. 

There was light enough tcHjiistinguish, that he 
looked very grave upon this. He so much valued 
my free choice, he said, and my unbiassed favour 
(scorning to set himself upon a rooting with Solmes 
in the compulsory methods used in that man’s be¬ 
half) that he should hate himself, were he capable 
of a view of intimidating me by so very poor a 
method. But, nevertheless, there were two things 
to be considered: first, that the continual outrages 
he was treated with; the spies set over him, one of 
which he had detected; the indignities all his 
family were likewise treated with ; as also, myself; 
avowedly in malice to him, or he should not pre¬ 
sume to take upon himself to resent Tor me, without 
my leave [the artful wretch saw Jie would have 
laid open here, had he not thus guarded]—all 
these considerations called upon him to show a 
propeV resentment: and he would leave it to me 
, to judge, whether it would be reasonable for him, 
as a man of spirit, to bear such insults, if it were 
not for my sake. I would be pleased to consider, 
in the next place, whether the situation I was in 
k s. 2 
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(a prisoner in my father’s house, and my whole 
family determined to compel me to marry a man 
unworthy of me ; and that speedily, and whether 1 
consented ^r not) admitted of delay in the pres-en- 
tiv« measures he was desirous to put me upon, in 
the last resort only. Nor w as there a necessity, he 
said, if 1 were actually in Lady Betty’s protection, 
that I should be his, if, afterwards, I should see 
anv fjiing objectible in his conduct, 

bat what would the world conclude, would be the 
end, I demanded, were I, in the last resort, as he 
proposed, to throw myself into the protection of his 
friends, but that it was with suoh a view ? 

'And what less did the world think now, he asked, 
than that I was confined that I might not ? You are 
to consider, madan^you have not now an option ; 
and to whom it is owing that you have not; and 
that you are in the power of those (parents why 
should I call them r) who are determined, that you 
shall not have an option. All 1 propose is, that you 
will embrace such a protection ;—hut not till you 
have tried every way, to avoid the necessity for it. 

And give me leave to say, proceeded he, that if 
a correspondence on which I have founded all my 
hopes, is, at this critical conjuncture, to be broken 
oil'; and if you are resolved not to be provided 
against the worst; it must be plain to mo, that you 
will at last yield to that worst—worst to we only— 
it cannot be to you —and then ! [and he put his 
hand clenched to his forehead] how shall. 1 bear 
the supposition'?— Then will you be that Holmes’s! 
—But, by all that’s sacred, neither he,nor your bro¬ 
ther, nor your uncles, shall enjoy their triumph— 
perdition seize my soul, if they shall! 

The man’s vehemence frightened me: yet in 
resentment, I would have left him ; but, throwing' 
himself at my feet again. Leave me not thus—I 
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beseech you, dearest madam, leave me not thus 
in despair. I kneel not, repenting of what I have 
vowed in such a case as that I have supposed. I 
renw it, at your feet !—-and so he did. But think 
not it is by way of menance, or to intiihidate you 
to favour me. If your heart inclines you [and 
then he arose] to obey your father (your brother 
rather) and to have Solmes; although I shall 
avenge myself on those who have insulted me, for 
their insults to myself and family; yet will*! tear 
out my heart from this bosom (if possible with my 
own hands) were it to scruple to give up its ardours 
to a woman capable of such a preference. 

I told him, that he talked to me in very high 
language; but he might assure himself, that I never 
would have Mr. Solmes (yet tfcat this I said not in 
favour to him), and I had declared as much to my 
relations, were there not such a man as himself 
in the world. 

Would I declare, that I would still honour him 
with my correspondence ?—He could not bear, that, 
hoping to, obtain greater instances of my favour, he 
should forfeit the only one he had to boast of. 

I bid him forbear rashness or resentment to any 
of my family, and 1 would, for. some time at least, 
till I saw w hat issue my present trials ytere likely 
to have, proceed with a correspondence, which, ne¬ 
vertheless, my heart condemned — 

And his spirit him, the impatient creature said, 
interrupting me, for bearing what he did; when 
he considered, that the necessity of it was imposed 
upon him, not by my will (for then would he bear 
it cheerfully, and a thousand times more) but by 
creatures—and there he stopt 

I told him plainly that he might thank himself 
{w hose indifferent character, as to morals, had 
given such a handle against him) for all. It was 
a a 3 
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but just, that a man should be spoken evil of, who 

set no value upon his reputation. 

He'otfered to vindicate himself: but I told him, 
I would judge him by his own rule—by hiyeUc- 
tions^n ot by his professions. 

Were not his enemies, he said, so powerful, and 
so determined; and had they not already shown 
their intentions in such high acts of even cruet 
compulsion ; but would leave me to my choice, or 
to my desire of living single; he would have been 
content to undergo a twelvemonth’s probation, or 
more : but he was confident, that one month would 
either complete all their purposes, or render them 
abortive: and I best knew what hopes I had of 
my father’s receding—he did not know him, if I 
had any. 

I said, I would try every method, that either my 
duty or my influence upon any of them should 
suggest, before I would put myself into any other 
protection: and if nothing 'else would do, would 
resign the envied estate; and that I dared to say 
•would. 

He was contented, he said, to abide that issue. 
He should be far from wishing me to embrace any 
other protection, but, as he had frequently said, in 
the last necessity. But dearest creature, catching 
my hand with ardour, and pressing it to his lips, if 
the yielding up that estate will do—resign it;—and 
be mine—and 4 will corroborate, with all my soul, 
your resignation! 

This was not ungenerously said: but what will 
not these men say to obtain belief, and a power 
over one ? I made many efforts to go; and now' it 
was so dark, that I began to have great apprehen¬ 
sions. I cannot say from his behaviour: indeed, 
he has a good deal raised himself iij my opinioh- 
by the personal respect, even to reverence, which 
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he paid me during the whole conference; for al¬ 
though he flamed out once, upon a supposition that 
Solines might succeed, it was upon a supposition 
thV would excuse passion, if any thing could, you 
know, in a man pretending to love with fervour : 
although it was so levelled, that I could not ifvoid 
resenting it. 

He recommended himself to my favour at parting, 
with great earnestness, yet with as great submis¬ 
sion ; not offering to condition any thing witH me ; 
although he hinted his wishes for another meeting: 
which I forbad him ever attempting again in the 
same place.—And 1 will own to you, from whom I 
should be really blamcablc to conceal any thing, 
that his arguments (drawn from the disgraceful 
treatment I meet with) of what. I am to expect, 
make me begin to apprehend, that I shall be under 
an obligation to be either the one man’s, or the 
other’s—and if so, I fancy I shall not incur your 
blame, were I to say,* which of the two it must be. 
You have said, which it must not be. But, O my 
dear, the single life is by far the most eligible to 
me : indeed it is. And I hope yet to be permitted 
to make that option. 

I got back without observation : but the appre¬ 
hension that I should not, gave me great uneasi¬ 
ness ; and made me begin my letter in a greater 
flutter than he gave me cause to be in, except at 
the first seeing him ; for then indeed my spirits 
failed me; and it was a particular felicity, that, in 
such a place, in such a fright, and*alone with him, 
I fainted not away. 

I should add, that having reproached him with 
his behaviour the last Sunday ‘at church, he 
solemnly assured me, that it was not what had been 
represented f to me: that he did not expect to see 
me there : but hoped to have an opportunity to a^- 
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dress himself to "lay father, and to be permitted to 
attend him home. But that the good Dr. Lewen 
had persuaded him not to attempt speaking to any 
of the family, at that time; observing to hiny<he 
emotions into which his presence had put every 
bbd£. He intended no pride, or haughtiness of 
behaviour, he assured me; and that the attributing 
such to him was the effect of that ill-will which he 
had the mortification to find insuperable: adding 
that when he bowed to my mother, it was a compli¬ 
ment he intended generally to every one in the 
pew, as well as, to her, whom he sincerely vene¬ 
rated. 

If he may be believed (and I should think he 
would not have come purposely to defy my fa¬ 
mily, yet expect favour from me) one may see, 
my dear, the force of hatred, which misrepresents 
all things:—yet why should Shorey (except offi¬ 
ciously to please her principals) make a report in 
his disfavour ? He told me, that he would appeal 
to Dr. Lewen for his justification on this head ; 
adding, that the whole conversation between the 
Doctor and him turned upon his desire to attempt 
to reconcile himself to us all, in the face of the 
church; and upon the Doctor’s endeavouring to 
dissuade him from making such a public overture, 
till he knew how it would be accepted. But to 
what purpose hi» appeal, when I am debarred from 
seeing that good man, or any one who would advise 
me what to do in my present dillicult situation ! 

I fancy, my* dear, however, that there would 
hardly be a guilty person in the world, were each 
suspected vr accused person to tell his or her own 
story, and be allowed any degree of credit. 

I have written a very long letter. 

To be so particular as you require t in subjects of 
conversation, it is impossible to be short. 
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I will add to it only the assurance, that I am, and 
ever will be. 

Your affectionate and faithful 

friend and servant, 
CLARISSA H^RLOWE. 

You’ll be so good, my dear, as to remember, that 
the date of your last letter to me was the 9th. 


LETTER XXXVII. 

MISS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Sunday, March 19. 

I beg your pardon, my dearest friend, for having 
given you occasion to remind me of the date of 
my last. I was willing to have before me as much 
of the workings of your wise relations as possible; 
being verily persuaded, .that one side or the other 
would have yielded by this time: and then I 
should have had some degree of certainty to found 
my observations upon. And indeed what can I 
write that I have not already written ?—You know, 
that 1 can do nothing but rave at your stupid per¬ 
secutors : and that you don’t like. I have advised 
you to resume vour own estate : that you won’t do. 
You cannot bear the thoughts of having their 
Solmes: and Lovelace is resolved you shall be his, 
let who will say to the contrary. I think you must 
he either the one man’s or the other’s. Let us see 
what their next step will be. 

As-to Lovelace, while he tells his own story 
(having also behaved so handsomely on his intru¬ 
sion in the woodhouse ; and intended so well at 
church) who.can say, that the man is in the least 
blameworthy t—Wicked people: to combine against 
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so innocent a man!—But, as I said, let us see what 
their next step will be, and what course you will 
take upop it; and then we may be the iribre en¬ 
lightened.,. 

As to your change of style to your uncles, and 
brother and sister, since they were so fond of attri¬ 
buting to you a regard for Lovelace, and would not 
be persuaded to the contrary; and since you only 
strengthened their arguments against yourself by 
denying it; you did but just as I would have 
done, in giving way to their suspicions, and trying 
what that would do—but if—but if—pray, my 
dear, indulge me a little—you yourself think it was 
necessary to apologize to me for that change of 
style to them —and till you will speak out like a 
friend to her unquestionable friend, I must tease 
you a little—let it run therefore; for it will run— 

If, then, there be not a reason for this change of 
style, which you have not thought fit to give me, 
be so good as to watch, as I once before advised 
you, how the cause for it will come on—why should 
it be permitted to steal upon you, and you know 
nothing of the matter ? 

When we get a great cold, we are apt to puzzle 
ourselves to find out when it began, or how we got 
it; and when that is accounted for, down we sit 
contented, and let it have its course; or, if it be 
very troublesome, take a sweat, or use other means 
to get rid of it—so my dear, before the malady 
you wot of, yet wot not of, grows so importunate, 
as that you must be obliged to sweat it out, let me 
advise you to mind how it comes on. For I am 
persuaded, as surely as that I am now writing ioyou, 
that the indiscreet violence of your friends on one 
hand, and the insinuating address of Lovelace on 
the other, (if the man be not a greater fool than 
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any body thinks him) will effectually bring it to 
this, and do all his work for him. 

But let it—if it must be Lovelace or Solmcs, the 
chtfce cannot admit of debate. Yet if aft be true 
that is reported, I should prefer almost any of your 
other lovers to either; unworthy as they also lire. 
But who can be worthy of a Clarissa ? 

I wish you are not indeed angry with me for 
harping so much on one string. I must own, that 
I should think myself inexcusable so to do (the 
rather, as I am bold enough to imagine it a point 
out of all doubt from fifty places in your letters, 
were I to labour the proof) if you would ingenu¬ 
ously own— 

Own what? you’ll say. Why, my Anna Howe, 
I hope you don’t think that I am already in 
love!— 

No, to be sure ! how can your Anna Howe have 
such a thought r—What then shall we call it ? You 
have helped me to a* phrase.—A conditional kind 
of liking! —that’s it.—O my friend ! did I not know 
how much you despise prudery ; and that you are 
too young, and too lovely, to be a prude— 

But, avoiding such hard names, let me tell you 
one thing, my dear (which nevertheless I have told 
you before); and that is this ; that I shall think I 
have reason to be highly displeased with you, if, 
when you write to me, you endeavour to keep from 
me any secret of your heart. 

Let me add, that if you would clearly and ex¬ 
plicitly tell me, how far Lovelace Was, or has not, a 
hold in your affections, 1 could better advise you 
what 'to do, than at present I can. You, who "are 
so famed for prescience, as I may call it; and than 
whom no young lady ever had stronger pretensions 
to a share ofj it; have had, no doubt, reasonings in 
your heart about him, supposing you were to be 
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use day his [no doubt but you have had the same 
in Solmes’scase: whence the ground for the hatred 
of the one: and for the conditional liking of t,he 
other] : will you-tell me, my dear, what you'Save 
thought of Lovelace’s best and of his worst ?—How 
far Eligible for the first; how far rejectible for the 
last ?—Then weighing both parts in opposite scales, 
wc shall see which is likely to preponderate ; or 
rather which does preponderate. Nothing less than 
tlve knowledge of the inmost recesses of your heart, 
can satisfy my love and my friendship. Surely, 
you are not afraid to trust yourself with a secret of 
this nature : if you arc, then you may the more 
allowably doubt me. But I dare say, you will 
not own either.—Nor is there, I hope, cause for 
either. 

Be pleased to observe one thing, my dear, that 
whenever I have given myself any of those airs of 
raillery, which have seemed to make you look 
about you (when, likewise, your case may call for 
a more serious turn from a sympathizing friend) it 
has not been upon those passages which are writ¬ 
ten, though perhaps not intended, with such expli¬ 
citness [don’t be alarmed, my dear!] as leaves 
little cause of doubt: but only when you affect 
reserve; when you give new words for common 
things: when you come with your curiosities, with 
your conditional likings, and with your pucne-ericies 
[mind how I spell the word] in a case that with 
every other person defies all prudence.—Overt acts 
of treason all these, against the sovereign friendship 
we have avowed to each other ! 

Remember, that you found me out in a moment. 
You challenged me. I owned directly, that there 
was only my pride between the man and me; for 
I could not endure, 1 told you, to think it in the 
power of any fellow living to give me a moment’s 
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uneasiness. And then my man, as I have else¬ 
where said, was not such a one as ypurs: so I had 
reason to impute full as much to my own inconsi- 
d oration, as to his power over me : nay, more. But 
siill more to yours. For you reasoned* me out of 
the curiosity first: and when the liking was brought 
to be conditional —why then, you know, 1 throbbed 
no more about him. 

O ! pray now, as you say, now I have mentioned 
that my fellow was not such a charming fellow as 
yours, let Miss Biddulph, Miss Lloyd, Miss Cam¬ 
pion, and me, have your opinion, how far , figure 
ought to engage us: with a view to your own 
case, however— mind that —as Mr. Tony says—and 
whether at all, if the man be vain of it; since, as 
you observe in a former, that vanity is a stop short 
pride in such a one, that would make one justly 
doubt the worthiness of his interior. You, our pat¬ 
tern, so lovely in feature, so graceful in person, 
have none of it; and‘have therefore with the best 
grace always held, that it is not excusable even in a 
woman. 

You must know, that this subject was warmly 
debated among us in our last conversation; and 
Miss Lloyd wished me to write to you upon it for 
your opinion; to which in every debated case, we 
always paid the greatest deference. I hope you 
W'ill not be so much engrossed by your more 
weighty cares, as not to have freedom of spirits 
enough to enter upon the task.—You know how 
much we all admire your opinion bn such topics; 
which ever produces something new and instruc¬ 
tive, as you handle the subjects. And pray tell us 
to what you think it owing, that your man seems 
so ^careful to adorn that self-adorned person of his; 
yet so manages, that one cannot for one’s heart 
think him a coxcomb?—Let this question, and the, 

VOL. i. bb 
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above tasks, divert, and not displease you, my dear 
—one subject, though ever so important, could 
never yej; engross your capacious mind. If they 
’ should displease you, you must recollect the npny 
instances of my impertinence which you have for¬ 
given, and then say, ‘This is a mad girl: but yet I 
love her!—And she is my own.’ 

ANNA HOWE. 


LETTER XXXVIII. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Monday, March 20. 

Your last so sensibly affects me, that I must post¬ 
pone every other consideration, however weighty, 
to reply to it: and this I will do very distinctly, 
and with all the openness of heart which our 
mutual friendship demands. = 

But let me observe, in the first place, gratefully 
observe, that if I have in fifty passages of my letters 
given you such undoubted proofs of my value for 
Mr, Lovelace, that you have spared me for the 
sake of my explicitness, it is acting by me with a 
generosity ^worthy of yourself. 

But lives the man, think you, who is so very bad, 
that he does not give even a doubting mind reason 
at one time to be better pleased with him than at 
another f And when that reason offers, is it not just 
to express eneis self accordingly ? I would do the 
man who addresses me as much justice, as if he 
did not address me: it has such a look of tyranny, 
it appears so ungenerous, methinks, in our sex, to 
use a man worse for his respect to us (no other 
cause for disrespect occurring), that I would not By 
.any means be that person who should do so. 
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But, although I may intend no more than jus¬ 
tice, it will perhaps be difficult to hinder those 
v:tyo know the man’s views, from construing it as a 
partial favour: and especially if the ■eager-eyed 
observer has been formerly touched herself/* and 
would triumph that her friend had been no more 
able to escape than she. Noble minds, emulative 
of perfection (and yet the passion properly direct-i 
ed, I do not take to be an imperfection neither), 
may be allowed a little generous envy, I think. 

If 1 meant by this a reflection, by way of re¬ 
venge, it is but a revenge, my dear, in the soft 
sense of the word. I love, as I have told you, 
your pleasantry. Although at the time your re¬ 
proof may pain me a little ; yet on recollection, 
when I find in it more of the cautioning friend, 
than of the satirizing observer, I shall be all gra¬ 
titude upon it. All the business will be this; I 
shall be sensible of (he pain in the present letter 
perhaps; but 1 shall thank you, in the next, and 
ever after. 

In this way, I hope, my dear, you will account 
for a little of that sensibility which you will find 
above, and perhaps still more, as I proceed.—You 
frequently remind me, by an excellent example, 
your own to me, that 1 must not spare you / 

I am not conscious that 1 have written any thing 
of this man, that has not been njore in his dis¬ 
praise than in his favour. Such is the man, that I 
think I must have been faulty, and ought to take 
myself to account, if I had not: but if you think 
otherwise, 1 will not put you upon labouring the 
proof, as you call it. My conduct must then have 
a^faulty appearance at least, and 1 will endeavour 
to rectify it. But of this 1 assure you, that what¬ 
ever interpretation my words were capable of, I 
intended not any reserve to you. 1 wrote my heart 

B B '2 
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at the time:—if I had had thoughts of disguising 
it, or been conscious, that there was reason for 
doing so,'perhaps I had not given you the opuc-.- 
tunity of remarking upon my curiosity after’liis 
relations’ esteem for me ; nor upon my conditional 
liking, and such-like. All I intended by the first, I 
believe, I honestly told you at the time: to that 
letter I therefore refer, whether it make for me, or 
against me: and by the other, that I might bear 
in'mind, what it became a person of my sex and 
character to be and to do, in such an unhappy situa¬ 
tion, where the imputed love is thought an undu- 
tiful, and therefore a criminal passion; and where 
the supposed object of it is a man of faulty morals 
too. And I am sure you will excuse my desire of 
appearing at those times the person I ought to be; 
had I no other view in it but to merit the con¬ 
tinuance of your good opinion. 

But that 1 may acquit myself of having reserves 
—O, my dear, 1 must here break off!— 


LETTER XXXIX. 

MISS'CLARISSA I1AKLOWE TO MISS HOWlC. 

Monday, March 20. 

Tins lel|cr will account to you, my dear, for my 
abrupt breaking off in the answer I was writing to 
yours of yesterday; and which, possibly, I shall 
not be able to finish, and send you till to-morrow 
or next day; (having a great deal to say tp the 
subjects you put to me in it. What I am now to 
give you are the particulars of another effort marie 
by my friends, through the good Mrs. Norton. 

It seems they*had sent to her yesterday, to be 
here this day, to lake their instructions, ami to try 
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what slit could do with me. It would, at least, I 
suppose they thought, have this effect; to render 
me inexcusable with her, or to, let her see, that 
there was no room for the expostulation/she had 
often wanted to make in my favour tS my mo¬ 
ther. 

, The declaration, that my heart was/ree, afforded 
them an argument to prove obstinacy and perverse¬ 
ness upon me; since it could be nothing else that 
governed me in my opposition to their will?, if I 
nad no particular esteem for another man : and 
now, that 1 have given them reason (in order to 
obviate this argument), to suppose that I have a 
preference to another, they are resolved to carry 
their schemes into execution as soon as possible. 
And in order to this, they sent for this good 
woman, for whom they know I have even a filial 
regard. 

She found assembled my father and mother, my 
brother and sister, my two uncles, and my aunt 
Hervey. 

Mv brother acquainted her with all that had 
passed since she was last permitted to see me; 
with the contents of my letters avowing my regard 
for Mr. Lovelace (as they all interpreted them); 
with the substance of their answers to them; arid 
with their resolutions. 

My mother spoke next; and delivered herself 
to this effect, as the good woman tol*l me. 

After reciting how many times I had been in¬ 
dulged in my refusals of different' men, and the 
pains she had taken with me, to induce me to 
oblige my whole family in one instance out of 
five or six, and my obstinacy upon it: ‘ O my good 
M/s. Norton,’ said the dear lady, ‘ could you have 
thought, that my Clarissa and your Clarissa was 
capable of so determined an opposition to the will 
b b 3 
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of parents so indulgent to her? But see what you 
can do with her. The matter is gone too far to be 
receded from on our parts. Her father had con¬ 
cluded every thing with Mr. Solmes, not douhting 
her compliance. Such noble settlements, Mrs.- 
Norton, and such advantages to the whole family! 
In short, she has it in her power to lay an obliga¬ 
tion upon us all. Mr. Solmes, knowing she has 
good principles, and hoping by his patience now, 
and £ood treatment hereafter, to engage her grati¬ 
tude, and by degrees her love, is willing to over¬ 
look all! 

[Overlook all, my dear! Mr. Solmes to overlook 
all! There’s a word !] 

‘So, Mrs. Norton, if you are convinced, that it 
is a child’s duty to submit to her parents’ autho¬ 
rity, in the most important point as well as in the 
least, I beg you will try your influence over her : 
I have none: her father has none : her uncles nei¬ 
ther: although it is her apparent interest to oblige 
us all; for, on that condition, her grandfather’s 
estate is not half of what, living and dying, is pur¬ 
posed to be done for her. If any body can prevail 
with her, it is you; and I hope you will heartily 
enter upon this task.’ 

The good woman asked, whether she w'as per¬ 
mitted to expostulate with them upon the occasion, 
before she came up to me ? 

My arrogant brother told her, she was sent for 
to expostulate with his sister, and not with them. 
And this. Goody Norton [she is always goody with 
him !] you may tell her, that the treaty with Mr. 
Solmes is concluded : that nothing but her com¬ 
pliance with her duty is wanting; of consequence, 
that there is no room for your expostulation, or hers 
either. 

Be assured of this, Mrs. Norton, said my father 
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in any angry tone, that we will not be baffled by 
her. We will not appear like fools in this matter, 
and as if we had no authority over our own 
daughter. We will not, in short, be bulfied out of* 
our child by a cursed rake, who had lrfce to have 
killed our only son!—And so she had better Ihake 
a merit of her obedience : for comply she shall, 
if I live; independent as she thinks my father’s 
indiscreet bounty has made her of me, her father. 
Indeed, since that, she has never been wliat she 
was before. An unjust bequest!—And it is likely 
to prosper accordingly!—But if she marry that 
vile Lovelace, I will litigate every shilling with 
her: tell her so; and that the will may be set 
aside, and shall. 

My uncles joined, with equal heat. 

My brother was violent‘in his declarations. 

My sister put in with vehemence, on the same 
side. 

My aunt Hervey was pleased to say, there was 
no article so proper for parents to govern jn, as this 
of marriage: and it was very fit, mine should be 
obliged. 

Thus instructed, the good woman came up to 
me. She told me all tjiat had passed, and was 
very earnest with me to comply; and so much 
justice did she to the task imposed upon her, that I 
more than once thought, that her own opinion went 
with theirs. But when she -saw what an immove¬ 
able aversion 1 had to the man, she lamented with 
me their determined resolution: and then examined 
into the sincerity of my declaration, that I would 
gladly compound with them by living single. 01 
this being satisfied, she was so convinced that this 
tfffcr, which, carried into execution, would exclude 
Lovelace effectually, ought to be accepted, that sht 
would go down (afthough I told her, it was what. ] 
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had tendered over-aml-over to no purpose) and 

undertake to be guarantee for me on that score. 

She went accordingly; but soon returned in 
'..tears: being used harshly for urging this alterna¬ 
tive :—they had a right to my obedience upon their 
own terms, they said : my proposal was an artifice, 
only to gain time: nothing but marrying Mr. 
Solmes should do: they had told me so before: 
they should not be at rest till it was done; for they 
knew what an interest Lovelace had in my heart: 
I had as good as owned it in my letters to my 
uncles, and brother and sister, although I had. 
most disingenuously declared otherwise to my 
mother. I depended, they said, upon their indul¬ 
gence, and my own power over them: they would 
not have banished me from their presence, if they 
had not known that their consideration for me was 
greater than mine for them. And they would be 
obeyed, or I never should be restored to their 
favour, let the consequence be what it would. 

My brother thought fit to tell the good woman, 
that her whining nonsense did but harden me. 
There was a perverseness, he said, in female minds, 
a tragedy-pride, that would make a romantic young 
creature, such a one as me, risk any thing to ob¬ 
tain pity. I was of an age, and a turn [the inso¬ 
lent said) to be fond of a lover-like distress: and 
my grief (which she pleaded) would never break 
my heart: I should sooner break that of the best 
And most indulgent of mothers. He added, that 
she might once* more go up to me: but that, if 
she prevailed not, he should suspect, that the man 
they all hated had found a way to attach her to 
his interest. 

Every body blamed him for this unworthy rfc- 
• flection, which greatly affected the good woman. 
Rut nevertheless he said, and nobodv contradicted 
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him, that if she could not prevail upon her sweet 
child [as it seems she had fondly called me], she 
had best withdraw to her own heme, as*d there 
tarry 1 till she was sent for ; and so leave»her sweet 
child to her father’s management. 

Sure nobody ever had so insolent, so hard-hearted 
a brother, as I have! So much resignation to be 
expected from me! So much arrogance, and to so 
good a woman, and of so fine an. understanding, to 
be allowed in him! 

She nevertheless told him, that however she 
might be ridiculed for speaking of the sweetness 
of my disposition, she must take upon her to say, 
that there never was a sweeter in the sex: and 
that she had ever found, that by mild methods, 
and gentleness, I might at any time be prevailed 
upon, even in points against my own judgment and 
opinion. 

My aunt Ilervey hereupon said. It was worth 
while to consider what Mrs. Norton said : and 
that she had sometimes allowed herself to doubt, 
whether I had been begun with by such methods as 
generous tempers are only to be influenced by, in 
cases where their hearts are supposed to be opposite 
to the will of their friend) 

She had both my brother and sister upon her for 
this : who referred to my mother, whether she had 
not treated me with an indulgence that had hardly 
any example? 

My mother said, she must own, that no indul¬ 
gence had been wanting from her: but she must 
needs say, and had often said it, that the reception 
I met with on my return from MissIIowe, and the 
mpnner in which the proposal of Mr. Solmes was 
made to me (which was such as left nothing to 
my choice),'and before I had had an opportunity 
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to convene with him, were not what she had by 

any means approved of. 

She Was silenced, you will guess by whom,— 
with,—My dear i my dear!—you have ever some- 
thiKg to say, something to palliate, for this rebel 
of a girl!—Remember her treatment of you, of 
me!—Remember, that the wretch, whom w'e so 
justly hate, would not dare to persist in his pur¬ 
pose^' but for her encouragement of him, and ob¬ 
stinacy to us. —Mrs. Norton (angrily to her) go up 
to her once more—and if you think gentleness 
will do, you have a commission to be genthe.—If 
it will not, never make use of that plea again. 

Ay, tnv good woman, said my mother, try your 
force with her. My sister Hervcy and I will go 
up to her, and bring her down in our hands, to re¬ 
ceive her father’s blessing, and assurances of every 
body’s love, if she will be prevailed upon : and, 
in that case, we will all love you the better for 
your good offices. 

She came up to me, and repeated all these pas¬ 
sages with tears: but I told her, that after what 
had passed between us, she could not hope to pre¬ 
vail upon me to comply with measures so wholly 
my brother’s; and so nhch to my aversion.—And 
.then folding me to her maternal bosom, I leave 
ybu, my dearest miss, said she—1 leave you, be¬ 
cause I must!-xr But let me beseech you to do no¬ 
thing rashly; nothing unbecoming your charac¬ 
ter. If all be-true that is said, Mr. Lovelace can¬ 
not deserve you. If you can comply, remember 
it is your duty to comply. They take not, I own, 
the right method with so generous a spirit. But 
remember, that there would not be any merit in 
• your compliance, if it were not to be against your 
owm liking. Remember also, what is expected 
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from a character so extraordinary as youTS: re¬ 
member, it is in your power to unite or disunite 
your whole family for ever. Although it should 
ni; present be disagreeable to you to be thus com¬ 
pelled, your prudence, I dare say, whewyou con¬ 
sider the matter seriously, will enable you toaget 
over all prejudices against the one, and all prepos¬ 
sessions in favour of the other: and then the obli¬ 
gation you will lay all your family under, will be 
not only meritorious in you, with regard to*them, 
but in a few months, very probably highly satis¬ 
factory, as well as reputable to yourself. 

Consider, my dear Mrs. Norton, said I, only con¬ 
sider, that it is not a small thing that is insisted 
upon; nor for a short duration; it is for my life: 
consider too, that all this is owing to an over¬ 
bearing brother, who governs every body. Con¬ 
sider how desirous I am to oblige them, if a single 
life, and breaking all correspondence with the 
man they hate beeausg my brother hates him, will 
do it. 

I consider every thing, my dearest miss: and, 
added to what I have said, do you only consider, 
that if, by pursuing your own will, and rejecting 
theirs, you should be unhappy, you will be de¬ 
prived of all that consolation which those have, 
who have been directed by their parents, although 
the event prove not answerable to their wishes. .. 

I must go, repeated she your brother will say 
(and she wept) that I harden you by jmy whining 
nonsense. ’Tis indeed hard, that so much regard 
should be paid to the humours of one child; apd 
so little to the inclination of another. But let me 
repeat, that it is your duty to acquiesce, if you can 
acquiesce: your father has given your brother’s 
schemes his sanction; and they are now his. Mr.. 
Lovelace, I doubt, is not a man that will justify 
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your choice so much as he will their dislike. It is 
easy to see that your brother has a view in discre¬ 
diting you with all your friends, with your uncles 
in particular: but for that very reason, you .shotful 
comply, if possible, in order to disconcert his un¬ 
generous measures. 1 will pray for you; and that 
is all I can do for you- I must now go down, and 
make a report, that you are resolved never to have 
Mr. Solmes—Must I ?—Consider, my dear Miss 
Cl ary I ? , 

Indeed you must!—But of this I do assure you, 
that I will do nothing to disgrace the part you have 
had in my education. I will bear every thing that 
shall be short of forcing my hand into his who 
never can have any share in my heart. I will try 
by patient duty, by humility, to overcome them. 
But death will I choose, in any shape, rather than 
that man. 

I dread to go down, said she, with go determined 
an’answer: they will have no patience with me.— 
But let me leave you with one observation, which I 
beg of you always to bear in mind:— 

‘ That persons of prudence, and distinguished ta¬ 
lents, like yours, seem to be sprinkled through the 
world, to give credit, by their example, to religion 
a,nd virtue. When such persons wilfully err, how 
great must be the fault! how ungrateful to that 
God, who blessed them with such talents! what 
a loss likewise to the world ! what a wound to vir¬ 
tue !—But this, I hope, will never be to be said of 
Miss Clarissa Ifcrlowe!’ 

I could give her no answer, but by my tears. 
And I thought, when she went away, the better 
halfof my heart went with her. 

J listened to hear what reception she would meet 
with below; and found it was just such a one as 
she had apprehended. 
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Wijl she, or will she not, be Mrs. Solmes ? None 
of your whining circumlocutions, Mrs. Norton !— 
[You may guess who said this] Will she, or will 
she.wf, comply with her parents will ? 

This cut short all she was going to say. 

If I must speak so briefly, miss will sooner die, 
than hare— 

Anybody but Lovelace! interrupted my brother. 
—This, madam, this, sir, is your meek day "liter! 
This is Mrs. Norton’s sweet child! —Well, goody, 
you may return to your own-habitation. I am 
empowered to forbid you to have any correspon- 
'dence with this perverse girl for a month to come, 
as you value the favour of our whole family, or of 
any individual of it. 

And saying this, uncontradicted by anybody, 
he himself snowed her to the door—No donbt, 
with all that air of cruel insult, which the haughty 
rich can put on to the unhappy low, who have 
not pleased them. * 

So here, my dear Miss Howe, I am deprived of 
the advice of one of the most pTudent and con¬ 
scientious women in the world, were I to have ever 
so much occasion for it. 

I might indeed write (as I presume, under your 
cover), and receive her answers to wltat I should 
write. But should such a correspondence be 
charged upon her I know she would not be guilty 
of a falsehood for the world; nor fcven of an equi¬ 
vocation : and should she own it after this prohi¬ 
bition, she would forfeit my motlier’s favour for 
ever. And in my dangerous fever, some time ago, 
I engaged my mother to promise me, that, if I 
died before I could do anything for the good 
w'oman, she would set her above want for the rest of 
her life, should her eyes fail her, or sickness befal 

VOL. i. c c 
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her, and she could not provide for herself as she 

now so prettily does by her fine needleworks." 

What measures will they fall upon next ?—Will 
ihey not recede when they find that it must b<? a’ 
rooted antipathy, and nothing else, that could make 
a temper not naturally inflexible, so sturdy ? 

Adieu, my dear. Ee you happy!—To knotv 
that it is in your power to be so, is all that £eems 
wanting to make you so. 

CL. HARLOWE. 


LETTER XL. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MlsS HOWE. 

[In continuation of the subject in letter xxxviii.} 

1 will now-, though midnight (for I have no sleep 
in my eyes), resume the subject I was forced so 
abruptly to quit; and will obey yours. Miss 
Lloyd’s, Miss Campion’s, and Miss Biddulph’s call, 
with as much temper as my divided thoughts will 
admit. The deed stillness of this solemn hour will,* 
I hope, contribute to calm my disturbed mind. 

In order to acquit myself of so heavy a charge as 
that of having reserves to so dear a friend, I will 
acknowledge (and I thought I had over and over} 
that it is owing to my particular situation, if Mr. 
Lovelace appears to me in a tolerable light: and 
I take upon me to say, that had they opposed to 
him a man of sense, of virtue, of generosity; one 
who enjoyed his fortune with credit; who had a 
tenderness in his nature for the calamities of 
others, which would have given a moral assurance, 
that he would have been still less wanting in grate¬ 
ful returns to an obliging spirit:—had they dp- 
posed such a man as this to Mr. Lovelace, and been 
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as earnest to have me married, as now they are, I 
do not know myself, if they would have had rea¬ 
son to tax me with that inviacible* obstinacy ., 
winch they lay to my charge: and this,whatever’ 
had been the figure of the man; since the htart is 
what we women should judge by in the choice we 
make, as the best security for tnc party’s good be¬ 
haviour in every relation of life. 

But situated as I am, thus persecuted and-driven; 
I own to you, that I have now-and-then had a 
little more difficulty than I wished for, in passing 
by Mr. Lovelace’s tolerable qualities, to keep up 
my dislike to him for his others. 

You say, I .hrnjst have argued with myself in 
his favour, and in his disfavour, on a supposition, 
that I might possibly be one day his. Town that 
I have : and thus called upon by my dearest friend, 
I will set before you both parts of the argument. 

And first, what occurred to me in his favour. 

At his introduction into our family, his negative 
'virtues were insisted upon:—he was no gamester; 
no horse-racer; no fox-hunter; no drinker: my 
poor aunt Hervcy had, in confidence, given us to 
apprehend much disagreeable evil (especially to 
a wife of the least delicacy) from a jvine lover: 
and common sense instructed us, that sobriety in a 
man is no small point to be secured, when so many 
mischiefs happen daily from exces^. I remember, 
that my sister made the most of this favourable 
circumstance in his character while she had any 
hoi: >es of him. 

He was never thought to be a niggard : not even 
ungenerous: nor when his conduct came to be in¬ 
quired into, an extravagant, a squanderer: his 
pride [so far was it a laudable pride] secured him 
from that. ‘Then he was ever ready to own his 
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errors. He was no jester upon sacred things :> poor 
Mr. Wyerlev’s fault; who seemed to think, that 
, there was wit in saying bold things, which would 
shock a ."vrious mind. His conversation with us 
was .always unexceptionable; even chastely so; 
which, be his actions what they would, showed 
■him capable of being influenced by decent com¬ 
pany; and that he might probably therefore be a 
led mau, rather than a leader, in other company. 
And ouc late instance, so late as last Saturday 
evening, has raised him not a little in my opinion, 
with regard to this point of good (and at the.same 
time, of manly) behaviour. 

As to the advantage of birth, thtyt is of his side, 
.above any man who has been found out for me. 
If we may judge by that expression of his, w hich 
you were pleased with at the time; ‘that upon 
true quality,and hereditary distinction, if good sense 
were not wanting, honour sat as easy as his glove 
•that, with as familiar an air, was his familiar ex¬ 
pression ; ‘ while none but the prosperous upstarts 
mushroomed into rank (another of his peculiars) 
was arrogantly proud of it/—If, I say, we may 
judge of him by this, we shall conclude in his 
favour, that he knows what sort of behaviour is to 
be expected from persons of birth, whether he act 
up to it or not. Conviction is half way to amend¬ 
ment. . 

His fortunes m possession are handsome; in ex¬ 
pectation, splendid: so nothing need be said on 
that subject. 

But it :is impossible, say sonic, that he should 
make a tender or kind husband- Those who are 
for imposing upon me,such a man as Mr. Solmes, 
and by methods so violent, are not entitled to 
make this objection. But now, on this subject. 
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let me. tell you how I have argued with myself— 
For still you must remember, that I am upon the 
extenuating part of his character. . 

A sreatdeal of the treatment a wife m|y expect 
from him, will possibly depend upon herself. Per¬ 
haps she must practise as well as promise 5be- 
dience, to a man so little used to control; and 
must be careful to oblige. And what husband 
expects not this ?—The more perhaps if he had 
not reason to assure himself of the preferabfe love 
of his wife before she became such. And how 


much easier and pleasanter to obey the man of her 
choice, if he should be even unreasonable some¬ 
times, than one she would not have had, could she 
have avoided it ? Then, I think, as the men were 
the framers of the matrimonial office, and made 
obedience a part of the woman’s vow, she ought 
not, even in policy, to show him, that she can 
break through her part of the contract (however 
lightly she may think of the instance), lest he 
should take it into his head (himself his judge) to 
think as lightly of other points, which she may 
hold more important—But indeed no point so 
solemnly vowed can be slight. 

Thus principled, and acting accordingly, what a 
wretch must that husband be, who coulth treat such 


a wife brutally !—Will Lovelace’s wife be the only 
person, to whom ho will not pay the grateful debt 
of civility and good manners? He is allowed to be 
brave: who ever knew a brave man, if a man of 
sense, an universally base man ? And how much 
the gentleness of our sex, and the manner of our 
training up and education, make us need the pro¬ 
tection of the brave, and the countenance of the 
generous, let the general approbation which we are 
all so naturally inclined to give to men of that 
character, testify. 


c c 3 
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• At worst, will he confine me prisoner to my 
chamber ? Will he deny me the visits of my dear¬ 
est friend, and forbid me to correspond with her ? 
Will he 'take from me the mistressly management, 
which F*ffad not faultily discharged ? Will ne set 
a servant over me, with licence to insult me ? 
Will he, as he has not a sister, permit his cousins 
Montague, or would either of those ladies accept of 
„a permission,.to insult and tyrannize over me?— 
It cannot be.—Why then, think 1 often, do you 
tempt nte, O my cruel friends, to try the dif¬ 
ference ? 

And then has the secret pleasure intruded itself, 
to be able to reclaim such a man to the paths of 
virtue and honour: to be a secondary means, if I 
were to be his, of saving him, and preventing the 
mischiefs so enterprising a creature might other- 
wi-e be guilty of, if he be such a one. 

When I have thought of him in these lights (and 
that as a man of sense he will sooner see his errors, 
than another) I own to you, that I have had some 
difficulty to avoid taking the-path they so violently 
endeavour, to make me shun : and all that com¬ 
mand of my passions which has been attributed to 
me as piv greatest praise, and in so young a 
creator?, as my distinction, has hardly been suffi¬ 
cient for me. 

And let me add, that the favour of his relations 
(all but himself unexceptionable) Inis made a good 
<deal of additional weight, thrown into the same 
scale. 

• But now, in kis disfavour. When I have re¬ 
flected upon the prohibition of my parents: the 
giddy appearance, disgraceful .to our sex, that such 
a preference, would havethat there is no manlier 
of likelihood, inflamed by the rencoynter, and up¬ 
held by art and ambition on my brother’s side, 
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that ^ver the animosity will be got over: that I 
must therefore be at perpetual variance with all 
iny own family : that I must go to him, and to hi*, 
as an obliged- and half-fortuned person: that his 
aversion to them all is as strong as thflfe to him: 
that his whole family are listed for his sake f they 
hating ours in return : that he has a very immoral 
character as to women: that knowing this, it is a 
high degree of impurity to think of joining in wed¬ 
lock with such a man: that he is young, unbroken, 
his passions unsubdued : that he is violent in his 
temper, yet artful; I am afraid vindictive too: that 
such an husband might unsettle me in all my own 
principles, and hazard my future hopes: that his 
own relations, two excellent aunts, and an uncle, 
from whom he has such large expectations, have 
no influence upon him: that what tolerable qua¬ 
lities he has, are founded more in pride than in 
virtue: that allowing, as he does, the excellency, 
of moral precepts, and believing the doctrine 
future rewards and punishments, he can live as if 
he despised the one, and defied the other: the pro¬ 
bability that the taint arising from such free prim 
eiples, may go down into the manners of posterity: 
that I knowing these things, and the importance of 
them, should be more inexcusable than one who 
knows them not; since an error against judgment 
is worse, infinitely worse, than an error in judg¬ 
ment:—reflecting upon these things, I cannot 
help conjuring you, mv dear, to pray with me, and 
to pray for me, that I may not *be pushed upon 
sucli indiscreet measures, as will render me inex¬ 
cusable to myself: for that is the test, after all. 
The world’s opinion ought to be but a secondary 
Consideration, 

, I have sqid iii his praise, that he is extremely 
ready to awn his errors: but I have sometinjes 
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made a great drawback upon this article, i» his 
disfavour; having been ready to apprehend, that 
this ingenuousness may possibly be attributable to 
two causes,..neither of them, by any means, credi¬ 
table to hffih. The one, that his vices are so much 
his masters, that he .attempts not to conquer them; 
the other, that he may think it policy, to give up 
one half of his character, to save the other, when 
the lohole may be blameable:' by this means, 
silencing by acknowledgment the objections he 
cannot answer; which may give him the praise of 
ingenuousness, when he can obtain no other; and 
when the challenged proof might bring out, upon 
discussion, other evils. These, you will allow, are 
severe constructions; but every thing his enemies 
say of him cannot be false. 

I will proceed by-and-by. 

* * # * 

Sometimes we have both thought him one of the 
ifeost undesigning merely witty men we ever knew; 
at other times one of the deepest creatures we ever 
conversed with. So that when in one visit we have 
imagined we fathomed him, in the next he has 
made us ready to give him up as impenetrable. 
This impenetrableness, my dear, is to be put among 
the shades in his character.—Yet, upon the whole, 
you have been so far of his party, that you have 
contested, that his principal fault is over frankness, 
and too much regardlessness of appearances, and 
that he is too giddy to be very artful: you would 
have it, that at the time he says any thing good, he 
means what he speaks; that his variableness and 
levity are constitutional, owing to sound health, 
rnd to a soul and body [that was your observation] 
fitted for and pleased with each other. And hence 
you concluded, that could this consentaneousness [as 
you called it] of corporal and animal faculties be 
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pointed b.y discretion; that is to say, could his 
vivacity be confined within the pale of but moral 
obligations; he would be far front being fejectible 
as a sompanion for life. 

But I used then to say, and I still am oFopiiyon, 
that he wants a heart : and if he does, he wants 
every thing. A wrong head may be convinced, 
may have a right turn given it: but who is able to' 
give a heart, if a heart be wanting ! Divined race, 
working a miracle, or next to a miracle, can only 
change a bad heart. Should not one fly the man 
who is but suspected of such a one ? What, O what, 
do parents do, when thev endeavour to force a 
child’s inclination, but mate her think better than 
otherwise she would think of a man oblivious to 
themselves, and perhaps whose character will not 
stand examination ? 

I have said, that I think Mr. Lovelace a vindic¬ 
tive man : upon my word, I have sometimes doubt¬ 
ed, whether his perseverance in his addresses to 
me has not been the more obstinate, since he has 
found himself so disagreeable to my friends. From 
that time I verily think he has been the more fer¬ 
vent in them; yet courts them not, but sets them at 
defiance. For this 'indeed he pleads disinterested¬ 
ness [I am sure he cannot politeness}; and the 
more plausibly, as he is apprised of the ability 
they have to make it worth his while to court them. 
’Tis true he has declared, and with* too much rea¬ 
son (or there would be no bearing him), that the 
.lowest submissions on his part would not be ac¬ 
cepted ; and to oblige me, has offered to seek a 
reconciliation w ith them, if I would give him hope 
of success. 

As to his behaviour at church, the Sunday before 
last, I lay no stress upon that, because 1 doubt there 
was too much outward pride in his intentional huwi * 
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lity, or Shorey, who is not his enemy, cowld not 

have mistaken it. 

I do not think him so deeply learned in human 
nature,,#* in ethics, as some have thought him. 
Dop’t you remember how he stared at the follow¬ 
ing trite observations, which every moralist could 
have furnished him with? Complaining as he did, 
in a half-menacing strain, of the obloquies raised 
against him—‘That if he were innocent, he should 
despise the obloquy: if not, revenge would not 
wipe off his guilt.'—‘ That nobody ever thought of 
turning a sword into a sponge!'—‘That it was in 
his own power by reformation of an error laid to 
his charge by an enemy, to make that enemy one 
of his bfst friends; and (which was the noblest re¬ 
venge in the world) against his will; since an 
enemy would not wish him to be without the fault* 
he taxed him with.’ 

But the intention, he said, was the wound. 

How so, I asked him, when that cannot wound 
without the application ? ‘That the adversary only 
held the sword: he'himself pointed it to his breast; 
—and why should he mortally resent that malice, 
which he might be the better for as long as he 
lived ?’—What could be the reading he has been 
said to be master of to wonder, as he did, at these 
observations ? 

But, indeed, he must take pleasure in revenge; 
and yet holds others to be inexcusable for the same 
fault. He is not, however, the only one who can 
see how truly blameable those errors are in ano¬ 
ther, which they hardly think such in themsehes. 

From these considerations; from these overba¬ 
lances ; it was, that 1 said, in a former, that I would 
not be in love with this man for the world: and it 
was going further than prudence would warrant, 
when 1 was for compounding with you, by the 
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words conditional liking; which you so humor¬ 
ously ratify. 

Well but, methinks you say, what is all this to 
the purpose ? This is still but reasoning: but if you 
n,re in love, you are: and love, like the Afeurs, is. 
the deeper rooted for having no sufficient cause 
assignable for its hold. And so you call upon me 
again, to have no reserves, and so forth. 

Why then, my dear, if you will have it, I think 
that, with all his preponderating faults, I like him 
better than I ever thought I should like him; and, 
those faults considered, better perhaps than I ought 
to like him. And I believe, it is possible for the 
persecution I labour under, to induce me to like 
him still more—Especially while I can recollect to 
his advantage our last interview, and as every day 
produces stronger instances of tyranny, I will call it, 
on the other side.—In a word, I will frankly own 
(since you cannot think any thing I say too ex¬ 
plicit) that were he now but amoral man, I would 
prefer him to all the men I ever saw'. 

So that this is but conditional liking still, you’ll 
say.—Nor, I hope,* is it more. I never was in love 
as it is called; and whether this be it, or not, 1 must 
submit to you. But will venture to think it, if it be, 
no such mighty monarch, no such unconquerable 
power, as I have heard it represented; and it must 
have met with greater encouragement than I think 
I have given it, to be absolutely unconquerable— 
Since I am persuaded, that I could yet, without a 
throb, most willingly give up the ortb man to get rid 
of the other. 

But now to be a little more serious with you: 
if, my dear, my particularly unhappy situation hud 
driven (or led me, if vou please) into a liking of 
the man ; and if that liking had, in your opinion, 
inclined me to love him j should you, whose min»i 
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is susceptible of the most friendly impressions; 
who have such high notions of the delicacy which • 
ought to be observed by our sex in these matters,j 
and tvhoactually do enter so deeply into the dis¬ 
tresses one you love—should you have pushed 
so far that unhappy friend on so very nice a sub¬ 
ject ?—Especially, when I aimed not (as you could 
prove by fifty instances, it seems) to guard against 
being found out. Had you rallied me by word of 
mouth in the manner you do, it might have been 
more in character; especially, if your friend’s dis¬ 
tresses had been surmounted; and if she had af¬ 
fected prudish airs in revolving the subject: but to 
sit down to write it, as metlunks I see you, with 
a gladdened eye, and with all the archness of ex¬ 
ultation—Indeed, my dear (and I take notice of it, 
rather for the sake of your own generosity, than 
for my sake; for, as I have said, I love your rail¬ 
lery), it is not so very pretty; the delicacy of the 
subject, and the delicacy of your own mind, con¬ 
sidered. 

I lay down my pen here, that you may consider 
of it a little, if you please. 

* # * 

1 resume, to give you my opinion of the force 
which. figure or person ought to have upon our sex : 
and this I shall do both generally as to the other 
sex, and particularly as to this matt: whence you 
will be able to collect how far my friends are in 
the right, or in the wrong, when they attribute a 
good deal of prejudice in favour of one man, and 
in disfavour of..the other, on the score of figure 1 . 
But, first, let me observe, that they see abundant 
reason, on comparing Mr. Lovelace and Mr. Solmes 
together, to believe that this may be a considera¬ 
tion with me; and therefore they believe it is. - 
.. There is certainly something very plausible%t«i 
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attractive, as well as creditable to a woman’s choice, 
in figure. It gives a favourable impression at first 
sight, in which we wish to be confirmed : and if,' 
upori further acquaintance, we find reason so to 1 
be, we are pleased with our judgment, anfi like the 
person the better, for having given us cause to 
compliment our own sagacity, in our first sighted 
impressions. But, nevertheless, it has been gene¬ 
rally a rule with me, to suspect a fine figure, both 
in man and woman; and I have had a good deal 
of reason to approve my rule;—with regard to 
men especially; who ought to value themselves ra¬ 
ther upon - their intellectual than personal quali¬ 
ties. For, as to our sex, if a fine woman should be 
led by the opinion of the world, to be vain and 
conceited upon her form and features; and that to 
such a degree, as to have neglected the more ma¬ 
terial and more durable recommendations; the 
world will be ready to excuse her; since a pretty 
fool, in all she says, and in all she does, will please, 
we know not wli y. 

But who would grudge this pretty fool her short 
day ! Since, with her summer’s sun, when her but¬ 
terfly flutters are over, and the winter of age and 
sorrow arrives, she will feel the just effects of hav¬ 
ing neglected to cultivate her better faculties: for 
then, like another Helen, she will be unable to bear 
the reflection even of her own glass; and being 
sunk into the insignificance of a •mere old woman, 
she will be entitled to the contempts which follow 
that character. While the discreet matron, who 
carries up [we will not, in such a one’s case, say 
down) into advanced life, the ever amiable charac¬ 
ter of virtuous prudence, and useful experience, 
finds solid veneration take place of airy admira¬ 
tion, and more than supply the want of it. 

But for a man to be vain of his person, how effe- 

VOL. I. I) D 
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minate ! If such a one happens to have geni’us, it 
seldom strikes deep, into intellectual subjects. His 
outside usually runs away with him. To adorri,„ 
and perhaps, intending, to adorn, to render ridi¬ 
culous, th&i person, takes up all his attention. All 
he do'es is personal; that is to say, for himself: all 
he admires, is himself: and in spite of the correc¬ 
tion of the stage, which so often and so justly ex¬ 
poses a coxcomb, he usually dwindles down, and 
sinks into that character; and, of consequence, be¬ 
comes the scorn of one sex,' and the jest of the 
other. 

This is generally the case of your fine figures of 
men, and of those who value themselves on dress 
and outward appearance: whence it is,' that I re¬ 
peat, that mere person in a man, is a despicable 
consideration. But if a man, besides figure, has 
learning, and such talents as would have distin¬ 
guished him, whatever were his form; then indeed 
person is an addition: and if he has not run too 
egregiously into self-admiration, and if he has pre¬ 
served his morals, he is truly a-valuable being. 

Mr. Lovelace has certainly taste; and, as far as 
I am able to determine, he has judgment in most of 
the politer arts. But although he has a hbmorous 
way of carrying it ofif, yet one may see, that he 
values himself not a little, both on his person and 
his parts, and even upon his dress; and yet he has 
so happy an ease in the latter that it seems to be the 
least part of his study. And as to the former, I 
should hold myself inexcusable, if I were to add 
to his vanity by-showing the least regard for what 
is too evidently so much his. 

And now, my dear, let me ask you; have I come 
up to your expectations? If I have not, when my 
mind is more at ease, I will ’endeavour to please 
you better. For, methinks, my sentences drag; 
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my #tyle creeps; my imagination is sunk; my 
spirits serve me not; only to tell you, that 
.whether 1 have more or less, I fcn who[)y devoted 
to tjie commands of my dear Miss Howej 

P. S. The insolent Betty Barnes has just now- 
fired me anew, by reporting to me the following 
expressions of the hideous creature Solmes—* That 
. he is sure of the coy girl; and that with little labour 
to himself .’—‘ That be I ever so averse to him be¬ 
forehand, he can depend upon my principles; and 
it will be a pleasure to him to see by What pretty 
degrees I shall come to.’—[Horrid wretch!] 
‘■That it was Sir Oliver’s observation, who knew 
the world perfectly well, that fear was a better se¬ 
curity than lore, for a Woman’s good behaviour 
to her husband; although, for his part, to such a 
fine creature [truly] he would try what love would 
do; for a few weeks at least: being unwilling 
to believe what the'old Knight used to aver, that 
fondness spoils more-wives than it makes good.’ 

What think you, my dear, of such a wretch as 
this! tutored, too, by that old surly mysogynist, as 
lie was deemed. Sir Oliver?— 


LETTER XLI. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Tuesday, March 21. 

How willingly would my dear mother show kind¬ 
ness to me, were she permitted ! None of this per¬ 
secution should 1 labour under, I am sure, if that 
regard were paid to her prudence and fine under¬ 
standing, which they so well deserve. Whether 
owing to her, or to my aunt, or to both, that a new 
d n 2 
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trial-was to be made upon me, I cannot tell r ; but 
this morning her Shorev delivered into my hand 
the following condescending letter. 

MV DEA& GIRL, 

For so I must still call you; since dear you may 
be to me, in every sense of the word—We have 
taken into particular consideration, some hints that 
fell yesterday from your good Norton, as if we had 
not, at Mr. Solmes’s first application, treated you 
with-that condescension, wherewith we have in all 
other instances treated you. If it even had been no, 
my. dear, you were not excusable to be wanting 
in your part, and to set yourself to oppose your 
father’s will in a point into which he.had entered 
too far, to recede with honque- ; But all yet inay be 
well. On your single-v^ill'/my child, depends all 
our happiness. 

Your father permits me to tell you, that if you 
ndw at last comply with his Expectations, all past 
. disobligations shall be buried in oblivion, as if they 
had never been: but withal, that this is the last 
.time that that grace wil^be offered you. 

I hinted to you, you must remember *, that pat¬ 
terns of the richest silks were sent for. They are 
come. Anil as they are come, your father, to show 
how much he is determined, will have me send 
them up to you. 1 could have wished they might 
not have accompanied this letter—But there is no 
great matter in jhat. I must tell you, that your 
delicacy is not to he quite so much regarded, as I 
had once thought it deserved to be, 

These arc the newest, as well as richest, that we 
could procure; answerable to our station in the 
world; answerable to the fortune, additional to 


* See p. 146. 
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your ^grandfather’s-estate, designed you; and to 
the noble settlements agreed upon. 

Your father intends you six swts (three of tliem 
dressed suits) at his own expense. You have an < 
entire new suit; and one besides, which rfhinlj you 
never wore but twice. As the new suit is rich, if 
you choose to make that one of the six, your 
father will present you with an hundred guineas in 
lieu. 

Mr. Solnies intends to present you with a set of 
jewels. As you have your grandmother's and your 
own, if you choose to have the former new set, 
and to make them serve, his present will be made 
in money ; a very round sum—which will be given 
in full property to yourself; besides a line annual 
allowance for pin-money, as it is called. So that 
your objection against the spirit of a man you think 
worse of than it deserves, will have no weight; but 
you will be more independent than a wife of less 
discretion than we attribute to you, perhaps ought 
to be. You know full well, that I, who first and 
last brought a still larger fortune into the family 
than you will carry to Mr. Solmes, had not a pro¬ 
vision made me of near this that we have made for 
you.—Where people marry to their liking, terms 
are the least things stood upon—Yet should I be 
sorry if you cannot (t.o oblige us all) overcome a 
dislike. 

Wonder not. Clary, that I write to you thus 
plainly and freely upon this subject. Your beha¬ 
viour hitherto has been such, that we have had no 
opportunity of entering minutely into the subject 
with*you. Yet, after all that has passed between 
yojji and me in conversation, and between you and 
your uncles by letter, you have no room to doubt 
what is to be.the consequence.—Either, child, we 
must give up our authority, or you your humour-* 
n D 3 
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You Carmot expect the one. We have'all the lea- 
son in the world to expect the other; You'know 
I have told you more than o#tbe, that you must re¬ 
solve to have Mr. Solmes, or never to be looked 
upon as Cur child. 

The draught of the settlements you may see 
whenever you will. We think there can be no 
room for objection to any of the articles. There 
is still mo*in them in our family’s favour, than 
was stipulated at first, when your aunt talked of 
them to you. More so, indeed, than we could 
have asked. If, upon perusal of them, you think 
any alteration necessary, it shall be made.—Do, my 
dear girl, send to me within this day or two, or ra¬ 
ther ask me, for the perusal of them. 

As a certain person’s appearance at church so 
lately, and what he gives out every where, make 
us extremely uneasy, and as that uneasiness will 
continue while you are single, you must not won¬ 
der that, a short day is intended. This day fort¬ 
night we design it to be, if you have no objection 
to make that 1 shall approve of. But if you deter¬ 
mine as wc would have you, and signify it to us, 
we shall not stand with you for a week or so. 

Your sightliness of person may perhaps make 
some think this alliance disparaging. But I hope 
you will not put such a personal value upon your¬ 
self: if you do, it will indeed be the less wonder 
that person should weigh with you (however weak 
the consideration !) in another man. 

Thus we parents, in justice, ought to judge,That 
our two daughters are equally dear and valuable to 
us: if so, why should Clarissa think that a dispa¬ 
ragement, which Arabella would not (nor we for 
her) have thought any, had the address been made 
■to. her?—You will know what I mean by this, 
w ithout my explaining myself further. • 
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Signify to us, now, therefore, tyour compliance 
with*our wishes. And then there is an end of your 
confinement. An act of oblivion, as I mas call 
it, shall pass upon all your former refractoriness: 
and you will once more make us happy in yon, 
and in one another. You may, in this case, dr»efny 
comedown to your father and me, in his study; 
where we will give you our opinions of the pat¬ 
terns, wdth our hearty forgiveness anckblessings. 

Come, be a good child, as you used t<*be, my 
Clarissa. I have (notwithstanding your past be¬ 
haviour, and the hopelessness which some have ex¬ 
pressed in your compliance) undertaken this one. 
time more for you. Discredit not my hopes, my 
dear girl. I have promised never .more to inter¬ 
fere between your father and you, if this my most 
earnest application succeed not. I expect you 
down, love. Your father expects you down. But 
be sure don’t let him see any thing uncheerful in 
your compliance. you come, I will clasp you 
to my fond heart, with as much pleasure as ever I 
pressed you to it. in my whole life. You don’t 
know what I have suffered within these few weeks 
past; nor ever will be able to guess, till you come 
to be in my situation; which is that of a fond and 
indulgent mother, praying night aijd day, and 
■struggling to preserve, against the attempts of 
more ungovernable spirits, the peace and union of 
her family. 

But you know the terms. Come not near us, if 
.you resolve to be undutiful; but.this, after what I 
have written, I hope you cannot be. 

Jf you come directly, and, as I said, cheerfully, as 
. if your heart were in your duty .(and you told me 
.ft was free, you know), I shall then, as I said, give 
you the most tender proofs, how much I am 

Your truly affectionate mother. 
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Think for me,'mv dearest friend, how I must be 
affected by this letter; the contents of it is sb sur¬ 
prisingly terrifying, yet so sweetly urged !—O 
why,-cried I to myself, am I obliged to undergo 
this severe conflict between a command that I tian- 
nof'obey, and language so condescendingly mov¬ 
ing !—Could I have been sure of being struck dead 
at the altar before the ceremony had given the 
man I hate a title to my vows, I think I could have 
submitted to have been led to it. But to think of 
living with and living for a man one abhors, what 
a sad thing is that! 

And then, how could the glare of habit and or¬ 
nament be supposed any inducement to one, who 
has always held, that the principal view of a good 
wife in the adorning of her person, ought to be, to 
preserve the affection of her husband, and to do 
credit to his choice ; and that she should be even 
fearful of attracting the eyes of others ? —In this 
view, must not the very richpess of the patterns 
add to my disgusts ?—Great encouragement indeed 
to think of adorning one’s self to be the wife of 
Mr. Solmes! 

Upon the whole, it was not possible for me to 
go down upon the prescribed condition. Do you 
think it was ?—And to write, if my letter would 
have been read, what could I write that would be 
admitted, and after what I had written and said to 
so little effect ? , 

I walked backward and forward. I threw down 
with disdain the patterns. Now to mv closet re¬ 
tired 1; then quitting it, threw myself upon the 
settee ; then upon this chair; then upon that; then 
into one window, then into another—I knew not., 
what to do!—And while I was in this suspense, 
having again taken up the letter to re-peruse it, 
Betty came in, reminding me, by order, that 
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my papa and mamma waited for nft in my father’s 
study.* 

Tell my mamma, said I, that I beg the fajpur 
bf seeing her here for one moment; orAo pmnit 
me tft attend her any where by herself. 

I listened at the stairs-head—Ybu see, my <te3r, 
how it is, cried my father, very angrily.: all your 
condescension (as your indulgence heretofore) is 
thrown away. You blame your son’s violence, as 
you call it [/ had some pleasure in hearing this] ; 
but nothing else will do with her. You shall not 
see her alone. Is my presence an exception to 
the bold creature ? 

Tell her, said my mother to Hetty, she knows 
upon what terms she may come down to us. Nor 
will I see her upon any other. 

The maid brought me this answer, I had recourse 
to my pen and ink ; but I trembled so.iliat I could 
not write, nor knew I what to sav, had* had stea¬ 
dier fingers. At last J5etty brought me these lines 
from my father. 

tiKDI'TIFtn, Alt!) rF.RVFBRE CLARISSA, 

No condescension, 1 sec, will move. you. Your 
mother shall not see you; nor will J. Prepare 
however to obey. You know our pleasure. Your 
uncle Antony, your brother, and your sister, and 
you) favourite Mrs. Norton, shall see the ceremony 
performed privately at your uncleis chapel. And 
when Mr. Solmcs can introduce you to us, in the 
temper we wish to behold you in, we may perhaps 
forgive his wife, although we never can, in any 
othei character, our perverse daughter. As it will 
>L'£.so privately performed, clothes and equipage 
may he provided afterwards. So prepare to go 
to your uncle’s for an qarly day in next week. We 
will not sec you till all is over: and we will have 
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it over the sooVier, in order to shorten the time 
of your deserved confinement, and our own trouble 
in contending with such a rebel, sfs you have been 
of late, tl will hear no pleas, I will receive no 
letter,'W expostulation. Nor shall you hear*from 
me any more till you have changed your name to 
my liking. This from 

Your incensed father. 

If tills resolution be adhered to, then will my 
father never see me more !—For I will never be the 
wife of that Solmcs—1 will die first!— 

Tuesday evening. 

He, this Solmes, came hither soon after I had 
received my father’s letter. He sent.up to beg 
leave to wait upon me—I wonder at his assur¬ 
ance !— 

I said to Betty, who brought me this message, let 
him restore an unhappy creature to her father and 
mother, and then I may hear what he has to say. 
But, if my friends will not see me on his account, I 
will not see him upon his own. 

I hope, miss, said Betty, you will not send me 
down with this answer. He is with your papa and 
mamma. , 

I am driven to despair, said I. I cannot be used 
worse. I will not see him. 

' Down she went with my answer. She pre¬ 
tended, it seems, to be loth to repeat it: so was 
commanded out of her affected reserves, and gave it 
in its full force. 

G how I heard my father storm ! 

They were all together, it seems, in his stu-^y. 
My brother was for having me turned out of the 
house that moment, to Lovelace, and, my evil des¬ 
tiny. My mother was pleased to put in a gentle 
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word for me : I know not wljat it was: bat thus 
she was answered.—My dear, this is the most uro- 
voking thing in the world in a woman, of-/our 
good,sense!—To love a rebel, as well aj/f she 
were dutiful. What encouragement for duty^F 
this ?—Have I not loved her as well as ever you 
did ? And why am 1 changed? Would to the Lord, 
your sex knew how to distinguish ! It is plain that 
she relies upon her power over you. The fond 
mother ever made a hardened child! 

She was pleased, however, to blame Betty, as 
the wench owned, for giving my answer its full 
force. But my father praised her for it. 

The wench says, that he would have come up 
in his wrath, at my refusing to see Mr.Solmes, had 
not my brother and sister prevailed upon him to 
the contrary. 

I wish he had !—And, were it not for his own 
sake, that he had killed me ! 

Mr. Solmes condescended [I am mightily obliged 
to him, truly!] to plead for me. 

They are all in tumults! How it will end, I 
know not—I am quite weary of my life—So happy, 
till within these few weeks!—So miserable now ! 

Well, indeed, might my mother say, that 1 
should have severe trials*. 

P. S. The idiot [such a one am I treated like 1] is 
begged, as I may say, by my brother and sister. 
They have desired, that I may be .consigned over 
entirely to their management. If it be granted 
[it is granted, on my father’s part, I understand, 
blft not yet on my mother’s], what cruelty may 
Suiot expect from their envy, jealousy, and ill- 
will !—1 shall soon see, by its effects, if I am to 


* p. m. 
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be so' consigned—This is a written intonation 
privately dropt in my woodhouse-walk, by my 
c^sin«Dolly Hervey. The dear girl long'; to see 
me,' sjie tells me : but is forbidden till slu> see 
n*,e as Mrs. Solmes, or as consenting to be his. 
I will take example by their perseverance!— 
Indeed I will! 


LETTER XLII. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

An angry dialogue, a scolding-bout rather, has 
passed between my sister and me. Did you think 
I could scold,my dear? 

She was sent up to me, upon my refusal to see 
Mr. Solmes—Let loose upon me, I think!—No in¬ 
tention on their parts, to conciliate ! It seems evi¬ 
dent that I am given up to my brother and her, by. 
general consent. 

I will do justice to every thing she said against 
me, which carried any force with it. As I ask for 
your approbation or disapprobation of my conduct, 
upon the facts I lay before you, I should think it 
the sign of a very bad cause,if I endeavoured to 
mislead my judge. 

She began wjth representing to me the danger I 
had been iii, had my father come up, as he would 
have done hat! he not been hindered—by Mr. 
Solmes, among , the rest: She reflected upon my 
Norton, as if she encouraged me in my perverse¬ 
ness. She ridiculed me for my supposed esfogpi 
for Mr. Lovelace.—Was surprised that the witty, 
the prudent, nay, the dutiful and pi—ous [so she 
sneeringly pronounced the word] Clarissa Har- 
lowe, should be so strangely fond of a profligate 
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man that her parents were forced to lock her up, 
in order to hinder her from running into his arms. 
' Let me ask you, my dear, said she, how yojmpoW’ 
keep, your account of the disposition of yoyplrme r 
How mamy hours in the twenty-four do you 
to your needle ? How many to your prayers ? 
How many to letter-writing ? And how many to 
love ?—I doubt, I doubt, my little dear, [was her' 
arch expression], the latter article is like Aaron’s 
rod, and swallows up all the rest!—Tell me ; is it 
not so ?’ 

To these I answered, that it was a double morti¬ 
fication to me to owe my safety from the effects 
of my father’s indignation to a man I could never 
thank for any thing. I vindicated the good Mrs. 
Norton with a warmth that was due to her merit. 
With equal warmth I resented her reflections upon 
me on Mr. Lovelace’s account. As to the dispo¬ 
sition of my time in the twenty-four hours, 1 told 
her it would better *have become her to pity a 
sister in distress, than to exult over her—Espe¬ 
cially, when I could too justly attribute to the dis¬ 
position of some of her wakeful hours no small 
part of that distress. 

She raved extremely at this last hint: but re¬ 
minded me of the gentle treatment of all my 
friends, my mother’s in particular, before it came 
to this: she said, that 1 had discovered a spirit 
they never had expected : that, iftl'ey had thought 
me such a championess, they wou[d hardly have 
ventured to engage with me: but that now, the 
shoft and the long, was, that the matter had gone 
too )far to be given up: that it was become a‘ 
ToiKention between duty and wilfulness - r whether a 
parent’s authority were to yield to a daughter’s* 
obstinacy, or *the contrary : that I must therefore 
bend or break, that was all, child. 

VOL. I. EE 
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I told her, that I wished the subject were of such 
a nature, that I could return her pleasantry with 
equaUigtytness of heart: but that, if Mr. Solmes. 
had su$p merit in every body’s eyes, in hers ,par- 
ticajarly, why might he not be a brother to me, ra¬ 
ther than a husband ? 

O child, said she, methinks you are as pleasant 
to the full as lam: I begin to have some hopes 
of you now. But do you think I will rob my shier 
of her humble servant? Had he first addressed 
himself to me, something might have been said : 
but to take my younger sister’s refusal! No, no, 
child; it is not come to that neither ! besides, 
that would be to leave the door open in your heart 
for' you know who, childand we would fain- bar 
him out, if possible. In short [and then she 
changed both her tone and her looks] had I been 
as forward''as somebody, to throw myself into the 
arms of one of the greatest profligates in England, 
who had endeavoured to support his claim to me 
through the blood of my brother, then might all 
my family join together to save me from such a 
wretch,'and to marry me as fast as they could, 
to some worthy man, who might opportunely offer 
himself. And now. Clary, alf’s out, and make the 
most of it. 

Did not this deserve a severe return ? Do, say it 
did, to justify my reply.—Alas! for my poor 
sister! said I—The man was not always so great a 
profligate. How true is the observation, that un¬ 
requited love turns to deepest hate ! 

I thought she would have beat me. But I pro¬ 
ceeded--I have heard often of my brother’s gan¬ 
ger, and my brother’s murderer. When so Lnie 
ceremony is made with me, why should 1 not 
speak out?—Did he not seek to kiil the other, if 
he could have done it ? Would my brother have 
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given,Lovelace his life, had it been in his power ? 
—The aggressor should not complain. —And, as to 
opportune offers, would to heaven some on)/ had 
offered opportunely to somebody ! It is J<bt mv 
faulf, Bella, the opportune gentleman don’t 

Could you, my dear, have shown more spirit ? I 
expected to feel the weight of her hand. She did 
come up to me, with it Held up : then, speechless 
with passion, ran down half way of the stairs, and 
came up again. 

When she could speak—God give me patience 
with you! 

Amen, said I: but you see, Bella, how ill you 
bear the retort you provoke. Will you forgive 
me ; and let me find a sister in you, as J am sorry, 
if you have reason to think me unsisterly, in what 
I have said ? 

Then did she pour upon me with 1j|teater vio¬ 
lence ; considering my gentleness as a triumph of 
temper over her. She was resolved, she said, to 
let every body know how I took the wicked Love¬ 
lace’s part against my brother. 

I wished, 1 told her, I could make the plea for 
myself, which she might for herself; to wit, that 
my anger was more inexcusable than my judg¬ 
ment. But I presumed she had some other view in 
coming to me, than she had hitherto acquainted me 
with. Let me, said I, but know (after all that has 
passed) if you have any thing to pthpose that 1 efts 
comply with; any thing that can /nake my only 
sister once more my friend ? 

I had before, upon her ridiculing me on my 
sup’Aosed character of meekness, said, that, although 
4 Ashed to be thought meek, 1 would not be abject; 
although humble not mean; and here, in a sneering 
way, she cautioned me on that head. 

1 replied, that her pleasanty was much more - 
E E 2 
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agreeable than hev anger. But I wished she won Id 
let me know the end of a visit that had hitherto 
(bet'X'ien i|s) been so unsisterly. 

She\Jesired to be informed in the name of every 
T/'M ty, was her word, what 1 was determined upon ? 
And whether to comply or not ?—One word for 
all: my friends were not to have patience with so 
perverse a creature for ever. 

This <ihen I. told her I would do: absolutely 
break with the man they were all so determined 
against: upon condition, however, that, neither Mr. 
Solmes, nor any other, were urged to me with the 
force of a command. 

. And what was this, more than i had offered be¬ 
fore ? What, but ringing my changes upon the 
same bells, and neither receding nor advancing 
one tittle ? 

If 1 kne|Pwhat other proposals I could make, I 
told her, that would be acceptable lo them all, and 
free me from the address of a 1 man so disagreeable 
to me, I would make. them. I lead indeed before 
offered, never to marry without my father’s con¬ 
sent— 

She interrupted me, that was because I depended 
upon mv whining tricks to bring my father and 
mother to what 1 pleased. 

A poor dependence ! I said :—she knew those 
w ho would make that dependence vain— 

And Is/;o«Wbave brought them lo my own beck, 
very probably, and my uncle Harlowetoo, as also 
my aunt Hervey, had I not been forbidden their 
sight, and thereby hindered from playing my pug’s 
tricks before them. 

At least, Bella, said I, you have hinted to mv 
whom I am obliged, that my father and mother, 
and every body else, treat me thus harshly. But 
purely you mate them all very weak. Indifferent 
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persons, judging of us two frofti what you say, 
woulB either think me a very artful creature, or you 
a very spiteful one— * 

You are indeed a very artful one, for that^ftatter, 
interrupted she in a passion: one of th e^rtfuJ^Bt' 
I ever knew ! And then followed an accusation so 
low! so unsisterly!—That I half-bewitched people 
by niy insinuating address: that nobody could be 
valued or respected, but must stand like ciphers 
wherever I came. IIow often, said she, h%ve I and 
my brother been talking upon a subject, and had 
every body’s attention, till you came in, with your 
bewitching meek pride, and humble significance ? 
And then have we either been stopped by refer¬ 
ences to Miss Clary’s opinion, forsooth; or been 
forced to stop ourselves, or must have talked on 
unattended to by every body. 

She paused. Dear Bella, proceed! ,,, 

She indeed seemed only gathering breath. 

And so I will, said she—Did you not bewitch my 
grandfather ? Could any thing be pleasing to him, 
that you did not say or do ? How did he use to 
bang, till he slabbered again, poor doting old man! 
on your silver tongue! Yet what did you say, that 
we could not have said ? What did you do, that we 
did not endeavour to do?—And what was all 
this for ? Why, truly, his last will showed what 
effect your smooth obligingness had upon him !— 
To leave the acquired part of his estate from the 
next heirs, his own sons, to a grandchild; to his 
youngest grandchild ! a daughter tdb!—To leave the 
family pictures from his sons to you, because you 
cnyld tiddle about them, and, though you now neg¬ 
lect their examples, could wipe and clean them 
with your dainty hands! The family-plate too, in 
such quantities, of two or three generations stand- 
e e 3 
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ing, must not f>e changed, because his precious 
child*, humouring his old fal-lal taste, admired it, 
to make it all her own. 

. Th* ( ,wii too low to move me: O my poor 
M^r ! !Lid I: not to be able, or at least willing, 
to distinguish between art and nature! If I did 
oblige, I was happy in it: I looked for no further 
reward: my mind is above art, from the dirty 
.motives you mention. I wish with all my heart 
my grandfather had not thus distinguished me: 
he' saw my brother likely to be amply provided 
for out of the family, as well as in it: he desired 
that you might have the greater share of my fa¬ 
ther’s favour for it; and no doubt but you both 
will. You know, Bella, that the estate my grand¬ 
father bequeathed me was not half the real estate 
he left. 

What’s all that to an estate in possession, and 
left you with such distinctions, as gave you a repu¬ 
tation of greater value than the estate itself? 

Hence my misfortune, Bella, in your envy, I 
doubt!—But have I not given up that possession in 
the best manner I could— 

Yes, interrupting me, she hated me for that best 
manner. Specious little witch! she called me : your 
best manner, so full of art and design, had never been 
seen through, if you, with your blandishing ways, 
had not been put out of sight, and reduced to posi¬ 
tive declarations!—Hindered from playing your 
little, whining tricks; curling, like a serpent, about 
your mamma; and making her cry to deny you 
any thing your little obstinate heart was set 
upon!— 

Obstinate heart, Bella! 

Yes, obstinate heart! For did you ever give up 

* Alluding to his words in the preamble to'the clan,res ill 
his will. Seep. 30. 
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any thing ?• Had you not. the aft to make them 
ihink’all was right you asked, though my brother 
and I were frequently refused favours of no greater 
import ? 

I ‘know not, Bella, that I ever asked ddy thjjjg. 
unfit to be granted. I seldom asked favouftrior 
myself, but for others. 

1 was a reflecting creature for this. 

All you speak of, Bella, was a long time ago. I 
cannot go so far back into our childislf follies, 
Little did I think of how long standing this, your 
late-shown antipathy is. 

I was a reflecter again ! Such a saucy meekness ; 
such a best manner; and such venom in words!— 
O Clary ! Clary ! thou wert always a two-faced 
girl! 

Nobody thought I had two faces, when I gave 
tip all into my father’s nianagement; taking from 
bis bounty, as before, all my little pocket-money, 
without a shilling addition to my stipend, or desir¬ 
ing it— 

Yes, cunning creature !---And that was'another 
of your fetches ! —For did it not engage my fond 
father (as no doubt you thought it would) to tell 
you, that, since you had done so grateful and du¬ 
tiful a thing, he would keep entire, foj your use, 
all the produce of the estate left you, and be but 
your steward in it; and that you should be entitled 
to the same allowances as before ? Another of your 
hook-in’s, Clary !—So that all your extravagancies 
have been supported gratis. 

My extravagancies, Bella!—But did my father 
ever give me any thing he did not give you? 

Yes, indeed; I got more by that means, than I 
should htive had the conscience to ask. But I have 
stilljhc greater part to show! But you! what hate 
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you to show!—ft dare say, not fifty pieces in the 
world! 

Indeed I have not! 

I lk;lieM3 you!—Your mamma Norton, I suppose' 

-But Wim for that !— 

"'biiworthy Bella!—The good woman, although 
low in circumstance, is great in mind! Much 
greater than those who would impute meanness to 
a soul incapable of it. 

What' then have you done with the sums given 
you from infancy to squander ?—Let me ask you 
[affecting archness] has, has, has Lovelace, has 
your rake, put it out at interest, for you ? 

O that rav sister would not. make me blush for 
her! It is, however, out at interest!—And I hope 
it will bring me interest upon interest!—Better than 
to lie useless in my cabinet. 

She understood me, she said. Were I a man, 
she should suppose I was aiming to carry the 
county—Popularity! A crowd to follow me with 
their blessings as I went to and from church, and 
nobody else to be regarded, were agreeable things. 
House-top-proclamations ! I hid not my lii>ht under 
a bushel, she Would say that for me. But was it 
not a little hard upon me, to be kept from blazing 
on a Sunday ?—And to be hindered from my cha¬ 
ritable ostentations ? 

This, indeed, Bella, is cruel in you, who have so 
largely contributed to my confinement.—But go 
on. You’ll be out of breath by-and-by. I cannot 
wish to be able to return this usage.— Poor Bella! 
and I believe I smiled a little too contemptuously 
for a sister to a sister. 

None of your sauev contempts [rising in, her 
voice] : none of vour poor Bella s, with that air of 
superiority in a younger sister ! 
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Wcjl then, rich Bella ? courteAying—that will 
please you better—And it is due likewise to the 
hoards you boast of. 

Look-ye, Clary, holding up her hand, if are 
not a little more abject in your meeknes€ a\liuk< 
more mean in your humility, and treat.me witlrtne 
respect due to an elder sister—you shall find— 

. Not that you will treat mo^worse than you have 
done, Bella!—That cannot be, unless you were to 
let fall your uplifted hand upon me—Aid that 
would less become you to do, than me to bear. 

Good, meek creature:—but you were upon your 
overtures just now !—I shall surprise every’ body 
by tarrying so long. They will think some good 
may be done with you.—And supper will be ready. 

A tear would stray down my cheek—How happy 
have I been, said I, sighing, in the supper-time 
conversations, with all my dear friends in my eye, 
round their hospitable board ! 

I met only with insult for this—Bella has not a 
feeling heart. The highest joy in this life she is not 
capable of: but then she saves herself many griefs, 
by her impenetrableness—Yet, for ten times the 
pain that such a sensibility is attended with, would 
1 not part with the pleasure it brings with it. 

, She asked me, upon my turning from her, if she 
should say any thing below of my compliances ? 

. You may say, that I will do every thing they 
would have me do, if they will free me from Mr. 
Solmes’s address. 

This is all you desire at present, 'creeper on ! insi- 
nuator! [what words she has!] But will not t’other 
man flame out, and roar most horribly, upon the' 
snatching from his paws a prey he thought himself 
sure of? 

I must let.vou talk in your own wav, or we shall 
never come to a point. I shall not matter hisroan- 
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ing, as you call ft. I will promise him, that, if I 
ever marry any other man, it shall not be till he 
is married. And if he be not satisfied with such a 
condfrtceifcion, I shall think he ought: and T will 
«giye any assurances, that I will neither correspond 
with him, nor see him. Surely this will do. 

But I suppose then you will have no objection 
to see and converse, on a civil foot, with Mr. 
Solmes—as your lather’s friend, or so ? 

No ! 1 must be permitted to retire to my apart¬ 
ment whenever he comes. I would no more con¬ 
verse with the one, than correspond with the other. 
That would 'be to make Mr. Lovelace guilty of 
some rashness, on a belief, that I broke with him, to 
have Mr. Solmes. 

And so, that wicked wretch is to be allowed such 
a control over you, that you are not to he civil to 
your father’s friends, at his own house, for fear of 
incensing him !—When this comes to be represent¬ 
ed, be so good as to tell me, what is it you expect 
from it ? 

Every thing, I said, or nothing, as she was pleased 
to represent it.—Be so good as to give it your in¬ 
terest, Bella, and say, further, ‘ That I will by any 
means I can, in the law or otherwise, make over to 
my father, to my uncles, or even to my brother, 
all I am entitled to by my grandfather’s will, as a 
security for the performance of my .promises. 
'And as I shall have no reason to expect any favour 
front my father, if I break them, I shall not be 
worth any body’s having. And further still, un¬ 
kindly as my brother has used me, 1 will go down 
to Scotland privately, as his housekeeper [I now see 
1 may be spared here], if he will promise to treat ■ 
me no worse than he would do an hired one.—Or 
I will go to Florence, to my cousin Morden, if his 
Stay in Italy will admit of it. In either case, it may 
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be gi^n out, that I am gone to the other; or to 
the world’s end. I care not whither it is said I am 
gone, or do go.’ c 

Ltjt me ask you, child, if you will giy&lyour 
pretty proposal in writing ? __ 

Yes, with all my heart. And I stept to my closet, 
and wrote to the purpose I have mentioned ; and, 
moreover, the following lines to my brother. 

MV DEAR BROTHER, 

1 uope I have made such proposals to my sister, as 
will be accepted. I am sure they will, if you please 
to give them your sanction.' Let me beg of you for 
God’s sake, that you will.- I think myself very un¬ 
happy in having incurred your displeasure. No 
sister can love a brother better than I love you. 
Pray do not put the worst, but the best construction 
upon my proposals, when you have them reported 
to you. Indeed I mean the best. I have no subter¬ 
fuges, no arts, no intentions, but to keep to the letter 
of them. You shall yourself draw up every thing 
into writing, as strong as you can; and I will sign 
it: and what the law will not do to enforce it, my 
resolution and my will shall: so that I shall be 
worth nobody’s address, that has not; my papa’s 
consent: nor shall any person, nor an f considera¬ 
tion, induce me to revoke it. You can do more than 
any body to reconcile my parents and uncles to 
me. Let me owe this desirable ‘favour to your 
brotherly interposition, and you wijl for ever oblige 
Your afflicted sister, 

CL. HARLOWE. 

And how do you think Bella employed herself 
while I was writing !—Why, playing gently upon 
my harpsichord : and humming to it, to show her 
unconcernedness. 
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When I approached her with what I had written/ 
she arose with'an air of levity—Why, love, you 
have yot written already !—You have, I protest! 
—O V’H&t a ready penwonian !—And may I fead 

If yc>u please. And let me beseech you, my 
dear Bella, to back these proposals with your good 
ofliccs: and [folding my uplifted hands; fears, 1 
believe,,standing in my eyes] 1 will love you as 
never sister loved another. 

Thou art a strange creature, said she; there is no 
withstanding thee. 

She took the proposals and letter; and having 
read them, burst into an alfected laugh : How wise 
ones may be taken in !—Then you did not know, 
that I was jesting with you all this time!—Ami so 
you would have me carry down this pretty piece 
of nonsense ? 

Don’t let ine be surprised at your seeming un- 
sisterliness, Bella. I hope it ft but seeming. There 
can be no wit in such jesting as this. 

The folly of the creature !—How natural is it for 

n le, when they set their hearts upon any thing, 
ink every body must see with their eyes !— 
Pray, dear xhild, what becomes of your father’s 
authority ffere f—Who stoops here, the parent, or 
the child V—How does this square with the engage¬ 
ments actually agreed upon between your father 
and Mr. Solme^? What security, that your rake 
will not follow you to th v world’s end? —Never¬ 
theless, that you may not think that I stand in the 
way of a reconciliation on such fine terms as these, 

I will be your messenger this once, and hear what 
my papa will say ta it; although beforehand I can ' 
tell you, these proposals will not answer the princi¬ 
pal end. 

‘ So down she went. But, it seems, my aunt 
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Herv^y and my uncle Harlowe vvtre gone away: 
and as they have all engaged to act in concert, 
messengers were dispatched to mv uncle and aunt 
’ to desire them to be here to breakfast in She %iorn- 
ing, 

Tuesday night) 10 o’clock. 

I am afraid I shall not be thought worthy—. 

,J ust as I began to fear 1 should not be thought, 
worthy of an answer, Betty rapped at nfy door, 
and said, if 1 were, not in bed, she had a letter for 
pie. I had but just done writing the above dia¬ 
logue, and stept to the door, with the pen io my 
hand—Always writing, miss ! said the bold wench: 
it is admirable how you can get away what you 
write—But the Fairies, they say, are always at 
hand to help lovers.—She retired in so much haste, 
that had 1 been disposed, I could not lake the notice 
of this insolence which it deserved. 

1 inclose my brother’s letter. He was resolved 
to let me see, that I should have nothing to expect 
from his kindness. But surely he will not be per¬ 
mitted to carry every point. The assembling of 
iny friends to-morrow is a good sign: and I will 
hope something from that, and from proposals so 
reasonable. And now I will try if anywepose wilL 
fall to my lot for the remainder of this night. 

TO MISS CI.AltY HARLOWE. 

Inclosed in the preceding , 

Your proposals will be considered by your father 
and mother, and all your friends, to-morrow morn- 
,ing. What trouble does your shameful forward¬ 
ness give us all! 1 wonder you have the courage to 
write to me, .upon whom you are so continually 

VOL. I. F F 
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emptying your whole female quiver. '■ I hajo no 
patience with you, for reflecting npon me as the 
aggressor in a quarrel which owed its beginning to 
my consideration for you. 

%Ca have made such confessions in a villain’s 
favour, as ought to cause all your relations to re¬ 
nounce you for ever. For my part, I will not be¬ 
lieve any woman in the world, who promises 
against her avowed inclination. To put it out of 
your power to nliri yourself is the only w ay left to 
prevent your ruin. I did not intend to write; but 
your too-kind sister has prevailed upon me. As to 
your going into Scotland, that day of grace is over. 
Nor would I advise, that you should go to grand¬ 
father-up your cousin Morden.- Besides, that 
worthy gentleman might be involved in some fatal 
dispute, upon your account; and then be called 
the aegreisor. 

A fine situation you have brought yourself to, to 
propose to hide yourself from your rake, and to 
have falsehoods told, to conceal you!—Your con¬ 
finement, at this rate, is the happiest thing that 
could befal you. Your bravo’s behaviour at church, 
looking out for you, is a sufficient indication of his 
power over you, had you not so shamelessly ac¬ 
knowledged it. 

One word for all—Your parents and uncles may 
do as they will: but if, for the honour of the fa¬ 
mily, I cannot carry this point, I will retire to 
Scotland, and never see the face of any one of it 
more. 

JA. HARLOWE. 

There’s a brother!—There’s flaming duty to a 
father, and mother, and uncles!—But he sees him¬ 
self valued, aftd made of consequence; and he 
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giveSjhimself airs accordingly !—Nevertheless, as I 
said above, I will hope better things from those 
who have not the interest my brother has to keep 
open these unhappy differences. 


LETTER XLIJL 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Wednesday, March 82. 

Would you not have thought, my dear Miss Howe, 
as well as I, that my proposal must have been ac¬ 
cepted : and that my brother, by the last article 
of nis unbrotherly letter (where he threatens to go 
to Scotland if it should be harkened to) was of 
opinion that it mould. 

For my part, after I had read the unkind letter 
over and over, I concluded, upon the whole, that a 
reconciliation upons terms so disadvantageous to 
myself, as hardly any other person in my case, I 
dare say, would have proposed, must be the result 
of this morning’s conference. And in that belief I 
had begun to give myself new trouble in thinking 
(this difficulty over) how I should be, able to pacify 
Lovelace on that part of my engagement, by which 
I undertook to break off all correspondence with 
him, unless my friends should be brought by the 
interposition of his powerful friends, and any offers 
they might make (which it was rather his part 
to suggest, than mine to intimate to change tneir 
minds. 

Thus was'1 employed, not very agreeably, you 
may believe, because of the vehemence of the 
tempers I had to conflict with; when breakfast¬ 
ing-time approached, and my judges began to 
arrive. 


r r ? 
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And oh ! how my heart fluttered on hearing the 
chariot of the one, and then of the other, rattle 
through the-court-jrard, and the hollow sounding 
footsjpp giving notice of each person’s stepping 
out, ao take his place on the awful bench which 
rny fancy had formed for them and my other 
judges! 

That, thought I, is my aunt Hervey’s ! That my 
uncle Hgrlovre’s ! Now comes my uncle Antony! 
And tny imagination made a fourth chariot for the 
odious Holmes, although it happened that he was 
not there. 

And now, thought I, are they all assembled: and 
now. my brother calls upon my sister to make her 
report! Now the hard-hearted Bella interlards her 
speech with invective! Now has she concluded 
her report! Now they debate upon it!-—Now does 
my brother flame ! Now threaten to go to Scot¬ 
land 1 Now is he chidden, and now soothed ! 

And then I ran through theswhole conference in 
my imagination, forming speeches for this person 
and that, pro and con. till all concluded, as I flat¬ 
tered myself, in-an acceptance of my conditions, 
and in giving directions to have an instrument 
drawn to tie me up to my good behaviour : while 
I supposed ail agreed to give Holmes a wife every 
way inoic worthy of him, and with her the promise 
of my grandfather’s estate, in case of my forfei¬ 
ture, or dying unmarried, on the righteous condi¬ 
tion he proposes to entitle himself to it with me. 

And now, thought I, am 1 to be..ordered down 
to. recoguiue my own proposals. And how shall I 
look upon my awful judges ? How shall l stand the 
questions of some, the set surliness of others, the 
returning love of one or two ? How greatly shall I 
be affected ! 

Then I wept : then I dried my eyes: then I 
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practised at my glass for a look mqre cheerful than 
my he%rt. 

And now [as any thing stirred] is my sister 
coming to declare the issue of all! Teai^ ‘gushing 
again, my heart fluttering as a bird against its 
wires; drying my eyes again and again iWno 
purpose. 

And thus, my dear, [excuse the fanciful pro¬ 
lixity] was I employed, and suc.h were my thoughts 
and imaginations, when I found a very different 
result from the hopeful conference. 

For abcut ten o'clock up came my sister, with 
an air of cruel triumph, waving her hand with a 
light flourish— 

Obedience without reserve is required of you. 
Clary. My papa is justly incensed, that you should 
presume to dispute his will, and to make conditions 
with him. He knows what is best for you: and 
as you own matters are gone a great way between 
this hated Lovelace and you, they will believe no¬ 
thing you say ; exedpt you will give the one only 
instance, that will put them out of doubt of the sin¬ 
cerity of your promises. 

What, child, are you surprised ?—Cannot you 
speak ?—Then, it seems, you had expected a dif¬ 
ferent issue, had you ?—Strange that you could!— 
With all your acknowledgments and Confessions, 
so creditable to your noted prudence! — 

1 was indeed speechless for some time : my eyes 
were even fixed, and ceased to flovp. But upon tire 
hard-hearted Bella’s proceeding vyiih her airs of 
insult. Indeed I teas mistaken, said I; indeed 1 was ! 

-For in you, Bella, I expected, I hoped for, a 

sister— 

What! interrupted she, with all your mannerly 
flings, and your despising airs, did you expect that 
I was capable of telling stories for you ?—Did you 
f f 3 
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think, that wheif I was askeid my own opinion of 
the sincerity of your declarations, I could ntt tell 
them, how fat matters had gone between you and your 
fellow■? —JVhenthe intention is to bend thatstub- 
^borrtf wijl of yours to your duty, do you think I 
vvofeHi deceive them ?—Do you think I would en¬ 
courage them to call you down, to contradict all 
that I should have invented in your favour ? 

Well, well, Bella; I am the less obliged to you ; 
that’s alb I was willing to think, that 1 had still a 
brother and sister. But I find I am mistaken. 

Pretty niopsa-eyed soul ! —was her expression !— 
And was it willing to think it had still a brother and 
sister f And why don’t you go on, Clary ? [mock¬ 
ing my half-weeping accent] I thought too I had 
a father, and mother, two uncles, and an aunt: but I 
am mis — taken, that’s all —Come, Clary, say this, 
and it will in part be time, because you have thrown 
off their authority,and because you respect one vile 
wretch more than them all. 

How' have I deserved this at your hands, sister?— 
But I will only say, I pity you. 

And with that disdainful air toe, Clary !—None 
of that bridled neck ! None of your scornful pity 
girl!—1 beseech you ! 

This sort of behaviour is natural to you, surely, 
Bella!—What new talents does it discover in you ! 
-—But proceed—If it be a pleasure to you, pro¬ 
ceed, Bella. And since I must not pity yon, I will 
pity myself: for nobody else will. 

Because you don’t, said she— 

Hush, Bella, interrupting her, because I don't de¬ 
serve it —I know you were going to say so. I will 
say as you say in every thing; and that’s the way 
t> please you. 

Then say, Lovelace is a villain. 

So I will, when 1 think him so. 
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Then you don’t think him so ?, ... 

Indeed I don’t,. You did not always Bella/ 

And what. Clary, mean you by that ? [bristling 
up to me]—Tell me what you mean by,thatjreflec- 
tio* ? 

Tell me why you call it a reflection ?—WfWt did 
I say ? 

Thou art a provoking creature—But what say you 
to two or three duels of that wretch’s ? 

I can’t tell what to say, unless I knew^he occa¬ 
sions. 

Do you justify duelling at all ? 

I do not: neither can 1 help his duelling. 

Will you go down, and humble that stubborn 
spirit of yours to your mamma ? 

I said nothing. 

Shall 1 conduct your ladyship down ? [oflering 
to take my declined hand]. 

What! not vouchsafe to answer me ? 

I turned from her in silence. 

What! turn your back upon me too !—Shall I 
bring up your mamma to you, love? [following 
me, and taking my struggling hand] What! not 
speak yet! Come, my sullen, silent dear, speak 
one word to me—You must say two very soon to 
Mr. Solmes, I can tell you that. 

Then [gushing out into tears, whicll I couid not 
hold in longer] they shall be the last words 1 will 
ever speak. 

Well, well [insultingly wiping my averted face 
with her handkerchief, while her other hand held 
mine in a ridiculing tone] I am glad any. thing will 
make thee speak: then you think you-may be 
brought to speak ihevteo u ords—only they are to 
lie the last !—llow like a gentle loryer 'from its 
tender bleeding heart was that! 

Bidiculous Bella! 
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Saucy Clary ! ^changing her sneering tone to 
an imperious one] But do you think you can hum¬ 
ble yourself to go down to your mamma ? 

I an)* tir§d with such stuff as this. Tell me, 
.Bella, it iqy mamma will condescend to see me h 

Ye*; if you can be dutiful at last. 

I can I will. 

But what call you dutiful ? 

To give up my own inclinations —That's some¬ 
thing mote for you to tell of—in obedience to 
my parents' commands; and to beg I may not be 
made miserable with a man that is fitter for any body 
than for me. 

For me, do you mean. Clary ? 

Why not ? since you have put the question. 
You have a better opinion of him than I have. My 
friends, I hope, would not think him too good for 
me, and not good enough for you. But cannot you 
tell me, Bella,.what is to become of me, without 
insulting over me thus?—If I must be thus treated, 
remember, that if I am guilty of any rashness, the 
usage I meet with will justify it. 

So,Clary, yon are contriving an excuse, I find, for 
Somewhat that we have not doubted has been in 
your head a great while. 

If it were so, you seemed resolved, for your part, 
and so does my brother for his, that I shall not want 
one.—But indeed, Bella, I can bear no longer this 
repetition of the worst part of yesterday’s conver¬ 
sation: 1 desire I may throw myself at my father’s 
and mother’s feet, and hear from them what their 
sentence is. I shall at least avoid, by that means, 
the unsisterlv insults I meet with from you. 

Hey-day! what, is this you? Is it you, my 
meek sister Clary ? 

Yes, it is I, Bella; and I will claim the protection 
flue to a child of the family, or to knoVr why I an» 
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to hejhus treated, when I offer odly to preserve to 
myself the liberty of refusal, which belongs to my 
sex; and, to please my parents, would give up my 
choke. I have contented myself till nftw to take 
second-hand messengers, and first-hand insfclts'j^yoti* 
are but my sister: my brother is not my sovereign, 
and while I have a father and mother living, I will 
not be thus treated by a brother and sister, and 
their servants, all setting upon me, as it should 
seem, to make me desperate, and to do a rash thing. 

I will know in short, sister Bella, why I am to , be 
constrained thus!—What is intended by it ?—And , 
whether I am to be considered as a child or a 
slave ? 

She stood aghast all this time, partly with real, 
partly with aftected surprise. 

And is it you ? Is it indeed you ?—Well, Clary, 
you amaze me ! But since you are so desirous to 
refer yourself to your father and mother, I will go 
down, and tell then*what you say. Your friends 
are not yet gone, I believe : they shall assemble 
again; and then you may come down, and plead 
your own cause in person. 

Let me then. But let my brother and you be ab¬ 
sent. You have made yourselves too much/wth-s 
against rue, to sit as my judges. And 1 desire to 
have none of yours or his interpositions. I aiu 
sure you could not nave represented what I pro¬ 
posed fairly: I ani sure you could not. Nor is it 
possible you should be commissioned to treat me 
thus. 

Well, well. I’ll call up my brother to you.—I will 
indeed.—He shall justify himself, as well as me. 

I desire not to see my brother, except he will 
come as a brother, laying aside the authority he 
has unjustly assumed over me. 
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And so, Clary , f it is nothing to him, or to me, if* 
it, that our sister shall disgrace her whole family i 

As how, Bella, disgrace it ?—The man whom you 
thus freely treat, is a man of birth and fortune,: he 
^ is ajnan k of parts, and nobly allied.—He was once 
thought worthy of you; and I wish to Heaven you 
had had him. I am sure it was not my fault you 
had not, although you treat me thus ! 

This sjpt her into a flame ! I wish I had forborn it. 
O how the poor Bella raved: I thought she would 
have beat me once or twice : and she vowed, her 
fingers itched to do so—But I was not worth her 
anger : yet she flamed on. 

We were heard to be high.—And Betty came up 
from my mother to command my sister to attend 
her.—She went down accordingly, threatening me 
with letting every one know .what a violent crea¬ 
ture I had shown myself to be. 

Wednesday noon, March 22. 

I have as yet heard no more of my sister: and 
have not courage enough to insist, upon throwing 
myself at the feet of my father and mother, as I 
. thought in my heat of temper I should be able to 
do. And I am now grown as calm as ever; and 
were Bella to come up again, as fit to be played 
upon as before. 

I am indeed sorry that I sertt her from me in such 
disorder. But iny father’s letter threatening me 
with my uncle Antony’s house and chapel, terrifies 
me strangely; and by their silence I am afraid 
some new storm is gathering. 

But what shall I do with this Lovelace ? I have 
just now, by the unsuspected hole in the wall {that 
I told you of in my letter by Hamah ) got a letter 
from him—So uneasy is he for fear I should be pre- 
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'•ailed upon in Solmes’s favour; sosfull of menaces, 
if I aft; so resenting the usage I receive [for, 
howl cannot tell; but he has undoubtedly intelli¬ 
gence of all that is done in the family] ;,sucll pro¬ 
testations of inviolable faith and honour; such, 
vows of reformation.; such pressing arguments to 
escape from this disgraceful confinement—O my 
dear, what shall I do with this Lovelace ?— 


LETTER XLIV. 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWS TO MISS HOWE. 

Wednesday, 18 o’clock. 

Mr aunt Hervey is but just gone from me. Site 
came up to me with my sister. They would not 
trust my aunt without this ill-natured witness. 
When she entered my chamber, I told her, that 
this visit was a high favour to a poor prisoner in her 
hard confinement. I kissed her hand. She, kindly 
saluting me, said. Why this distance to your aunt, 
my dear, who loves you so well i 
She owned, that she came to expostulate with 
me, for the peace-sake of the family : for that she 
could not believe it possible, if I did not conceive 
myself unkindly treated, that I, who had ever 
shown such a sweetness of temper, as well as man¬ 
ners, should be thus resolute, in» a point so very 
near to my father, and all my friends. My mother 
and she were both willing to impute my resolu¬ 
tion to the manner I had been begun with ; and to 
my supposing that my brother had originally more 
of a hand in the proposals made by Mr. Solmes, 
than my father or other fifiends. In short, fain 
would my aynt have furnished me with an excuse 
to come off my opposition; Bella aii the while 
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humming a tunef and opening this book anc^ that, 

without meaning; but saying nothing. 

After having showed me, that my opposition 
could*not <be of signification, my father’s honour 
being engaged, my aunt concluded with enforcing 
upoli me my duty, in stronger terms than I believe 
she would have done (the circumstances of the case 
Considered) had not my sister been present. 

It Would but be repeating what I have so often 
mentioned, to give you the arguments that passed 
on both sides.—So I will only recite what she said, 
that carried with it a new face. 

When she found me inflcxiblej as she was pleased 
to call it, she said, for her part she could not but 
say, that if I were not to have either Mr. Solines or 
Mr. Lovelace, and yet, to make' my friends easy, 
must marry, she should not think amiss of Mr. 
Wyerley. What did I think of Mr. Wyerley ? 

Ay, Clary, put in my sister, what say yon to 
Mr. Wyerley ? 

' I saw through this immediately. It was said .on 
purpose, 1 doubted not, to have an argument 
against me of absolute prepossession in Mr. Love¬ 
lace’s favour: since Mr. Wyerley every where 
avows his value, even to veneration, for me; and 
is far less exceptionable, both in person and mind, 
than Mr. Solines: and 1 was willing to turn the 
tables, by trying how farMr.JSolmes’s terms might 
be dispensed with; since the same terms could not 
be expected from Mr. Wyerley. 

• I therefore desired to know, whether my answer, 
if it should be in favour of Mr. Wyerley, would 
release me from Mr. Solmes ?—For 1 owned, that 
I had not, the aversiop to him, thpt I had to die 
other. 

Nay, she had no commission to propose such a. 
thing. She only knew, that my father and mother 
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woul<J not be easy till Mr. Lovelace’s hopes were 
entirely defeated. - f 

Canning creature ! said my sister. 

And this, and her joining in die quesden before; 
convinced me, that it was a designed snareVor me. ' 
Don’t vou, dear madam, said I, put questions 
that can answer no end, but to support, my bro¬ 
ther’s schemes against me.—But are there any 
hopes of an end to my sufferings and jlisgrace, 
without having this hated man imposed upon me ? 
Will not what I have ottered be accepted r I am 
sure it ought —I will venture to say that. 

Why, niece, if there be not any such hopes, I 
presume you don’t think yourself absolved from 
the duty due from a child to her parents ? 

Yes, said my sister, I do not doubt but it is Miss 
Clary’s aim, if she does not fly to her Lovelace, to 
get her estate into her own hands, and go to live 
at the Grove, in that independence upon which she 
builds all her perveweness. And, dear heart! my 
little love, how will you then blaze away ! Your 
manuna Norton, your oracle, with your poor at 
your gates, mingling so proudly and so meanly with 
the ragged herd ! Reflecting, by your ostentation, 
upon all the ladies in the country, who do not as 
you do. This is known to be your scheme ! and 
the poor without- doors, and Lovelace within, with 
one hand building up a name, pulling it down with 
the other !—O what a charming scheme is this!— 
But let me tell you, my pretty little flighty one, 
that your father’s living will shall control your 
grandfather’s dead one ; and that estate will be dis¬ 
posed of as your fond grandfather would have dis¬ 
posed of it, had he lived to see such a change in his 
favourite. In a word, miss, it will be kept out of 
your hands, tiljl my father sees you discreet enough 
vor . i. c g • 
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to hare the management of it, or till you caq duti j 

fully, by law, tear it from him. 

Fie, Miss Harlow-e ! said my aunt: this is not 
pretty to,your sister. 

;> O madam, let her go on. This is nothing to tvhat 
I have botne from Miss Harlowe. ' She is either 
commissioned to treat me ill by her envy, or by an 
higher authority, to which I must submit—As to 
revoking the estate, what hinders, if I pleased ? I 
know my power; but have not the least thought of 
exerting it. Be pleased to let my father know, 
that, whatever be the consequence to myself, were 
he to turn me out of doors (which I should rather 
he would do, than to be confined and insulted as 1 
am) and were I to be reduced to indigence and 
want, 1 would seek no relief that should be contrary 
to his will. 

For that matter, child, said my aunt, were you to 
marry, you must do as your husband will have you. 
If that husband be Mr. Lovelace, he w ill be glad of 
any opportunity of further embroiling the families. 
And, let me tell you, niece, if he had the respect 
for you which-he pretends to have, he would not 
throw out defiances as he does. He is known to be 
a very revengeful man; and were I you, Miss 
Clary, I should be afraid he would wreak upon me 
that vengeance, though I had not offended him, 
which he is continually threatening to pour upon 
the family. 

Mr. Lovelace’s threatened vengeance is in return 
for threatened ‘vengeance. It is not every body 
will bqar insult, as, of late, I have been forced to 
bear it. 

0 how my sister’s face shone with passion I 

But Mr. Lovelace, proceeded I, as I have said 
-twenty and twenty times, would b ( e quite out of 
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the question with me, were I to be generously 

treated! .; - . 

My sister said something with great reheiyenee: 
but only raising my voice, to be hetMl, without 
minding her. Pray, madam (provokingfy interred 
gated I) was he not known to have been as wild a. 
man, when he was .at first introduced into our fa¬ 
mily, as he now is said to be ? Yet then, the common 
phrases of wild oats, and black oxen, and juch like, 
were qualifiers; and marriage, and the wife’s dis¬ 
cretion, were to perform wonders—-But (turning to 
my sister) I find I have said too much. 

O thou wicked rcflecter !—And what made me 
abhor him, think you, but the proof of those vi|t 
lainous freedoms that ought to have had the same 
e fleet upon you, were you but half so good a crea¬ 
ture as you pretend to be ? 

Proof, did you say, Bella ! I thought that you 
had not proof ? —But you know best. 

Was not this very spiteful, my dear ? 

Now, Clary, said she, would I give a thousand 
pounds to know all that is in tby little rancorous 
and reflecting heart, at this moment. 

I might let you know for a much less sum, and 
not be afraid of being worse treated than I have 
been. 

Well, young ladies, I am am sorry to see passion 
run so high between you. You know, niece, (to me) 
you had not been confined thus So your apartment, 
could your mother by condescension, or your father 
by authority, have been able to* move you. But 
how can you expect, when there must be a con¬ 
cession on one side, that it should be on theirs ? If 
my Dolly, who has not the hundredth part of your 
understanding, were thus to set hersell up in abso¬ 
lute contradiction to my will, in a point so n*ate- 
c g 2 
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rial^ I should not take it well of her—indeed I 

should not.' 

I believe not, madam: and if Miss Hervey had 
just su'ch ^‘’brother, and just such a sister [you may 
'look, Bella!] and if both were to aggravate‘her 
jiarents, as my brother and sister do mine.—Then, 
perhaps, you might use her as I am used: and if 
she hated the man you proposed to her, and with 
as much reason as I do Mr. Solmes— 

And loved a rake and libertine, miss, as you do 
Lovelace, said my sister— 

Then might she [continued I, not minding her] 
beg to be excused from obeying. But yet if she 
did, and would, give you the most solemn assur¬ 
ances, and security besides, that she would never 
have the man you disliked, against your consent— 
I dare say. Miss Hervey’s lather and mother would 
sit down satisfied, and not endeavour to force her 
inclinations. 

So !—[said my sister, with uplifted hands]/m/ter 
and mother now come in for their share. 

But if, child, replied my aunt, I knew she loved, 
a rake, and suspected that she sought only to gain 
time, in order to wire-draw me into a consent— 

I beg pardon, madam, for interrupting you; but 
if Miss Hen 1 ey could obtain voir consent, what 
further would be to be said r 

True, child; but she never should. 

Then, madam, it never would be. 

That I doubt, niece. 

If you do, madam, can you think confinement 
and ill usage is the way to prevent the appre¬ 
hended rashness ? 

My dear, this sort of intimation would make one 
but too apprehensive, that there is no trusting to 
yourself, when one knows your inclination. 
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That apprehension, madam, segms to have been 
concPived before this intimation,,or the least cause 
for it, was given. Why else the disgraceful con¬ 
finement I have been laid under?—Lft nae ven¬ 
ture to say, that my sufferings seem to\be rathe$ 
owing to a concerted design to intimidate me 
[Bella held up her hands], (knowing there were too 
good grounds for my opposition) than to a doubt of 
my conduct; for, when-they were inflicted first, I 
had given no cause of doubt: nor should there now 
be room for any, if my discretion might be trusted 
to. 

My aunt, after a little hesitation, said, But, con¬ 
sider, my dear, what confusion will be perpetuated 
in your family, if you marry this hated Lovelace? 

And let it be considered, what misery to me, 
madam, if I marry that hated Solmes ? 

Many a young creature has thought she could 
not love a man, with whom she has afterwards been 
very happy. Few women, child, marry their first 
loves. 

That may be the reason there are so few happy 
marriages. 

But theie are few first impressions Jit to be en¬ 
couraged. 

I am afraid so too, madam. I have a very in¬ 
different opinion of light and first impressions 
But, as I have often said, all I wish for is, to have 
leave to live single. 

Indeed you must not, miss. Your father anc 
'mother will be unhappy till they see you married 
and out of Lovelace’s reach.—I am told that yoi 
propose to condition with him (so far are matteri 
gone between you) never to have any man, if yoi 
have not him. 

I know no better way to prevent mischief on al 
sides, I freely own it—And there is not, if he be ou 
g g 3 
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of the question, another man in the world I can 
think favourably of. Nevertheless, I would*'give 
all I have in the world, that he were married to 
•some ether,.person—Indeed I would, Bella, for all 
,you put qfi that smile of incredulity. 

May be so. Clary ; but I will smile for all that. 

If he he out of the question! repeated my aunt-— 
so,* Miss Clary, I see how it is—1 will go down— 
{Miss Harlowe, shall I follow' you ?—] and I will 
endeavor*' to persuade your father to let my sister 
herself come up: and a happier event may then 
result. 

Depend upon it, madam, said my sister, this will 
be the case: my mother aud she will be both in 
tears; but with this different effect: my mother 
will come down softened and cut to the heart; but 
will leave her favourite hardened, from the advan¬ 
tages she will think she has over niv mother’s ten¬ 
derness—why, madam, it is for this very reason the 
girl is not admitted into her presence. 

Thus she ran on as she went ’down stairs. 


LETTER XLV. 

MISS CLARISSA IIARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

My heart fluttered with the hope and the fear of see¬ 
ing my mother, and with the shame and the grief 
of having given Jicr so much uneasiness. But it 
needed not: she was not permuted to come. But 
my aunt was so good as to return; yet not without 
my sister: and, taking my hand; made me sit down 
by her. 

She came, she must ow'n-, officiously, she said, thi? 
once more; though against the opinioft of ray fa- 
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ther: but knowing and dreading the consequence 
of nfy opposition, she could not but come; • 

She then set forth to me my friends expectations 
from me; Mr. Solmes’s riches (three ti^es'as rich 
he»came out to be, as any body had thought him)* 
the settlements proposed; Mr. Lovelace’s bad cha¬ 
racter; their aversion to him; all in a very strong 
light; but not in a stronger than my mother had 
before placed them in. My mother, surely, could 
not have given the particulars of what had passed 
between herself and me : if she had, my aunt would 
not have repeated many of the same sentiments, as 
you will find she did,.that had been still more 
strongly urged, without effect, by her venerable 
sister. 

She said it would break the heart of my father 
to have it imagined, that he had not a power over 
his child ; and that, as he thought, for my own 
good: a child too, whom they had always doated 
upon !—Dearest, dearest miss, concluded she, clasp¬ 
ing her fingers, with the most condescending ear¬ 
nestness, let me beg of you, for my sake, for your 
ov.ii snke, for a hundred sakes, to get over this 
averseness, to give up your prejudices, and make 
every one happy and easy once more.—I would 
kneel to you, my dearest niece—nay;, I will kneel 
to you!— 

And down she dropt, and I with her, kneeling 
to her, and beseeching her not to kneel; clasping, 
my arms about her, and bathing npr worthy bosom 
with my tears. 

O.rise ! rise ! my beloved aunt, said I: you cut 
me to the heart w ith this condescending goodness. 

Say then, my dearest niece, say then, that you 
will oblige all your friends!—If you love us, I be¬ 
seech you do— 
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How can I proipise what I can sooner choose to 
die than to perform !— 

Say then, my dear, you will consider of it. Say 
you v^lljj.vit,, reason with yourself. Give us but 
Jiopcs. Don't let me entreat, and thus entreat; in 
vain. For still she kneeled, and I by her. 

What a hard case is mine!—Could 1 but doubt, I 
know I could conquer. —That which is an induce¬ 
ment to my friends, is none at all to me—how often, 
my dearest aunt, must I repeat the same thing ?— 
Let me but be single—cannot I live single? Let me 
be sent, as 1 have proposed, to Scotland, to Florence; 
any whither: let me be sent a slave to the Indies: 
any whither—any of these I will consent to. But I 
cannot, cannot think of giving my vows to a man I 
cannot endure. 

Well then, rising, (Bella silently, with uplifted 
hands, reproaching my supposed perverseness) I 
see nothing can prevail with you to oblige ns. 

What can I do, my dearest aunt Hervey ? What 
can I do ? Were I capable of giving a hope I meant 
not to enlarge, then could I say, I would consider 
of your kind advice. But I would rather be thought 
perverse than insincere. Is there, however, no me¬ 
dium ? Can nothin" be thought of? Will nothing do, 
but to have a man who is the more disgustful to me, 
because he is unjust in the very articles he offers ? 

Whom now r . Clary, said my sister, do you reflect 
upon ? Consider that. 

Make not invidious applications of what I say, 
Bella. It may net be looked upon in the same light 
by every one. The giver and the accepter are-prin¬ 
cipally answerable, in an unjust donation. While I 
think of it in this light, I should be inexcusable to 
be the latter. But why do I enter upon a supposi¬ 
tion of this nature ?—My heart, as I have often. 
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q/ien^said, recoils at the though® of the man, in 
every light,—Whose father, but mine, agrees upon 
articles where there is no prospect of .a ljking ? 
Where the direct contrary is avowfcdflall along 
avdwed, without the least variation, or shadow of i# 
change of sentiment?—But it is not my father’s 
doing originally. O my cruel, cruel brother, to 
cause a measure to be forced upon me, which he 
would not behave tolerably under were ^le like to 
be offered to him ! 

The girl is got into her altitudes, Aunt Hervey, 
said my sister. You see, madam, she spares no¬ 
body. Be pleased to let her know what she has to 
trust to. Nothing is to be done with her. Pray, 
madam, pronounce her doom. 

My aunt retired to the window, weeping, with 
tny sister in her hand : I cannot, indeed I cannot. 
Mass Harloive, said she, softly (but yet 1 heard 
.every word she said): there is great hardship in 
her case. She is es noble child after all. What 
pity things arc gone so far!—But Mr. Solutes ought 
to be told to desist. 

O madam, said my sister, in a kind of loud whis¬ 
per, are you caught too by the little siren?—My 
mother did well not to come up !—I question whe¬ 
ther my father himself, after his tirs» indignation, 
would not be turned round by her. Nobody but 
my brother can do any thing with her, I am sure. 

Don’t think of your brother’s coming up, said my 
aunt, still in a low voice—He is too furious. I see 
Ho obstinacy, no perverseness id her manner ! If 
yOur/brother comes, 1 will not be answerable for 
the consequences: for I thought twice or thrice 
she would have gone, into fits. 

O madam, she has a strong heart;—and you see- 
there is no prevailing with her, though you were, 
upon your knees to her. 
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My sister left' my aunt musing at the window, 
with her back towards us; and took that opportu¬ 
nity tp insult me still more barbarously; for, step¬ 
ping to uiy closet she took up the patterns wjtich 
my mother had sent me up, and bringing them to 
me, she spread them upon the chair by me; and, 
ollering one, and then another, upon her sleeve and 
shoulder, thus she ran on, with great seeming tran¬ 
quillity, t but vvhisperingly, that my aunt might not 
near her. This, Clary, is a pretty pattern enough: 
but this is quite charming! I would advise you to 
make your appearance in it. And this, were I you, 
should be my wedding night-gown—and this my 
second dressed suit; won’t you give orders, love, 
to have your grandmother’s jewels new set?.—Or 
will you think to show away in the new ones Mr. 
Solmes intends to present to you ? He talks of lay¬ 
ing out two or three thousand pounds in presents, 
child! Dear heart!—Hovv gorgeously will you be 
arrayed!—What! silent, my'dear! Mamma Nor¬ 
ton’s sweet dear! What! silent still?—But, Clary, 
won’t you have a velvet suit? It would cut a great 
figure in a country church, you know': and the 
weather may bear it for a month yet to come. 
CrimSon velvet, suppose ! Such a fine complexion 
as yours, how it would be set off by it! What an 
agreeable blush would it give you;—high ho! 
(mocking me; for I sighed to be thus fooled with) 
And do you sigh, love ?—Well then, as it will be a 
solemn wedding, what think you of black velvet, 
child?—Silent still. Clary!—Black velvet, so fair 
as you are, with those charming eyes, gleaming 
through a wintry cloud, like an ApriKsun!—Does 
not Lovelace tell you they are charming eyes!— 
How lovely will you appear to every one!—-What! 
silent still, love !—But about your laces. Clary !— 
She would have gone on still further, had not my 
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aunt advanced towards us, wiping her eyes—What! 
whispering, ladies! You seem so eaSy and so pleased. 
Miss Harlowe, with your private conference, that 
I hope I shall carry down good news. 

I am only giving her my opinion of'heT^patterns, 
here.— Unasked indeed; but she seems, by her 
silence, to approve of my judgment. 

O Bella! said I, that Mr. Lovelace had not taken 
you at your word !—You had before now been ex¬ 
ercising your judgment on your own account: and 
I had been happy as well as you! Was it my fault, 
1 pray you, that it was not so ?— 

O how she raved ! 

To be so ready to give, Bella, and so loth to take, 
is not very fair in you. 

The poor Bella descended to call names. 

Why, sister, said I, you are as angry as if there 
were more in the hint than possibly might be de¬ 
signed. My wish is sincere, for both our sakes!—• 
for the whole family’s sake!—And what is there 
In it ?—Do not, do ftot, dear Bella, give me cause 
to suspect, that I have found a reason for your un¬ 
kind behaviour to me; and which till now was 
wholly unaccountable from sister to sister— 

Fie, fie. Clary ! said my aunt. 

My sister was more and more outrageous. 

O how much fitter, said I, to be a 'jest, than a, 
jester! —But now, Bella, turn the glass to you, and 
see how poorly sits the robe upon your own shoul¬ 
ders, which you have been so uiftnercifully fixing 
upon mine! 

Fie, fie, Miss Clary, repeated my aunt. 

And fie, fie, likewise, good madam, to Miss Har¬ 
lowe, you would say, were you to have heard her 
barbarous insults! 

Let us go, madam, said my sister, with great vio- 
lence; let us leave the creature to swell till shg. 
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bursts with her own poison—the last time I will' 
ever come near her, in the mind I am in ! 

It is so easy a thing, returned I, were I to be 
mean<en<Figh to follow an example that is so cen¬ 
surable iyt’the setter of it, to vanquish such a feas- 
'ing spirit as yours with its own blunt weapons, that 
I am amazed you will provoke me !—Yet, Bella, 
since you will go (for she had hurried to the door), 
forgive me. I forgive you. And you have a double 
reason tcedo so, both from eldership, and from the 
offence so studiously given to one in affliction. 
But may you be happy, though /never shall! May 
you never have half the trials / have had! Be this 
your comfort, that you cannot have a sister to treat 
you as you have treated me —And so God bless 
you! 

O thou art a—and down she flung without say¬ 
ing what. 

Permit me, madam, said 1 to my aunt, sinking 
dpwn, and clasping her knees with my arms, to de¬ 
tain you one moment—not to say any thing about 
my poor sister—she is her own punisher—only to 
thank you for all your condescending goodness to 
me. I only beg of you not to impute to obstinacy 
the immoveableness I have shown to so tender a 
friend; and to forgive me every thing I have said 
or done amisS in your presence; for it has not pro¬ 
ceeded from inward rancour to the poor Bella. But 
I will be bold to say, that neither she, nor my bro¬ 
ther, nor even rnv father himself, knows what a 
heart they have set a bleeding. 

I saw, to my comfort, what effect my sister's ab¬ 
sence wrought for me.—Rise, my noble-minded 
niece !—charming creature!—[those were her kind 
words] kneel not. to me!—Keep to yourself what I 
now say to yon.—I admire you more than I can 
express—and if you can forbear claiming your 
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estate, and can resolve to avoid Lovelace, you will 
continue to be the greatest miracle I ever knew at 
your years—but I must hasten down tiftwr your 
sister—These are my last words to you y Conform 
to your father’s will, if you possibly can. How 
meritorious will it be in you to do so ! Pray to God 
to enable you to conform. You don’t know what 
may be done.’ 

Only, my dear aunt, one word, one word more 
(for she was going)—speak all you can for my 
dear Mrs. Norton. She is but low in the world : 
should ill health overtake her, she may not .know 
how to live without my mamma’s favour. I shall 
have no means to help her; for I will want neces¬ 
saries before I will assert my right: and I do as¬ 
sure you, she has said so many things to me in -be¬ 
half of my submitting to my father’s will, that her 
arguments have not a little contributed to make me 
resolve to avoid the extremities which, nevertheless, 
I pray to God they do not at last force upon me. 
And yet they deprive me of her advice, and think 
unjustly' of one of the most excellent of women. 

I am glad to hear you say this: and take this, 
and this, and this, my charming niece (for so she 
called me almost at every word; kissing me ear¬ 
nestly, and clasping her arms abouf my neck): 
and God protect you and direct you ! But you must 
submit: indeed you must. Some one day in a month 
from this is all the choice that is lbft you. 

And this, I suppose,was the doom my sister call¬ 
ed for; yet not worse than what had been pro¬ 
nounced upon me before. 

Site repeated these last sentences louder than the 
former. * And remember, miss,’ added she, ‘ it is 
your duty to comply.’—And down she went, leav¬ 
ing me with my heart full, and my eyes running, 
over. 
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The very repetition of this fills me with almost 
equal concent to that which I felt at the time. 

I must V;ay down my pen. Mistinesses which 
give to my deluged eye the appearance of all the 
colours in the rainbow, will not permit me to 
write on. 


Wednesday, five o’clock. 

I will now add a few lines—my aunt, as she 
. went down from me, was met at the foot of the stairs 
by my sister, who seemed to think she had staid a 
good while after her: and hearing her last words 
prescribing to me implicit duty, praised her for it, 
and exclaimed against my obstinacy. Did you 
ever hear of such perverseness, madam ? said she: 
could you have thought, that your Clarissa, and 
every body's Clarissa, was such a girl ?—And who, 
as you said, is to submit, her father or she ? 

My aunt said something in answer to her, com¬ 
passionating me, as I thought, by her accent: but 
I heard not the words. 

Such a strange perseverance in a measure so un¬ 
reasonable !—But my brother and sister are conti¬ 
nually misrepresenting all I say and do; and I am 
deprived of the opportunity of defending myself! 
—My sister says*, that had they thought me such a 
championess, they would not have engaged with me: 
and now, not knowing how to reconcile my supposed 
obstinacy with lay general character and natural 
temper, they seem to hope to tire me out, and re¬ 
solve to vary their measures accordingly. My 
brother, you see f, is determined to carry his point, 
or to abandon llarlowe Place, and never to see it 
more.—So they are to lose a son, or to conquer a 
daughter—the pervprsest and most ungrateful thaj 


* See p, 318. 


t In his Letter, p. 326. 
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,*ver parents had!—This is tht light he places 
things in: and has undertaken, it seems, to subdue 
me, if his advice be followed. It will be further 
tried; of that 1 am convinced; and nv*kt will be 
their next measure, who can divine ? 

I shall dispatch with this my answer to yours of 
Sunday last, begun on Monday * ; but which is not 
yet quite finished. It is too long to copy : 1 have 
not time for it. In it I have been very free with 
you, my dear, in more places than one. *1 cannot 
say, that I am pleased with all I have written—yet 
will not now alter it.—My mind is not at ease 
enough for the subject.—Don’t be angry with me. 
Yet, if you can excuse one or two passages, it will 
be because they were written by 

Your 

CLARISSA HARLOW'E. 

* See Letter xl. 
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